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Second Period Will Bring About Collapse In Third. 


In the critical year which lies ahead of us, we 
face some of the most staggering economic prob- 
lems on the home front that we as a nation have 
ever had to meet. The decisions we make, the 
policies we adopt and the way in which we carry 
out those policies will influence the stability of 
our society for a generation ahead. 

Thus far, I think we’ve done a good work- 
time job. In fact, in spite of many inevitable 
mistakes this war is likely to be remembered as 
the best organized and most vigorousiy prosecuted war in Ameri- 
can history. | 


of a whole generation are lost 
in periods of business depression. 

In the United States a so-called 
“new era” of prosperity ended in 
1929. This period of financial in- 
flation fed upon the largest ex- 
pansion of bank credit ever 
known up to that time. The in- 
crease in bank credit during this 
new era exceeded by 200% the 
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*An address made by Mr. Bowles before the Commerce and Industry Association 
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Sentiment In Business Arising From The Backlogs Of Demand And The 
Vast Accumulations Of Liquid Finances. Sees The Expected Difficulties 
Of The Early Post-War Period And The Expected Prosperity Of The 
Later Period As Opposing Forces And States That Many Securities Are 


Now At Low Prices Considering Prospects Of Post-War Prosperity. 


I am going to present briefly the reasons for certain favorable 
conclusions regarding the outlook f for stock prices. These conclusions 


will have, 
perhaps, few 
of the usual 
“hedge 
clauses.” In 
being un- 
equivocal, I 
realize that I 
may run seri- 
ous risk of 
becoming a 
“false proph- 
t.”’ When the 
market later 
develops, as it 
must, either 
favorably or 
unfavorably, 
you may pos- 





sibly remem- iad 
owe isha hae ees riously, and the student must al-| Change Commission to have consumed more than three Tybor Stores 
the conclu. ~reecer Boulton jiow for this phenomenon in any| months without as yet having decided the simple issue in- | 


sions were helpful, or merely 
misleading and confusing. My 
object, however, is not to con- 
vince anyone, but to set before 
‘you some of the more important 
considerations of which an inves- 
tor should be aware, when trying 


to make up his own mind concern- 


Img what kind of market we have, 
and what kind of market we shall 
have. I shall merely offer certain 
ideas and suggestions which may 
be useful to you, in making up 
your own minds. 

It would not be fair if I did not 
indicate that my approach is what 
is ‘generally described in the 
Street as that of a “Fundamen- 
talist,’ rather than of a “Tech- 
nician.”’ I have the greatest re- 
spect for able technical or chart 


An address delivered by. Mr. 
Boulton before the Association of 
Customers’ Brokers in the Gover- 
nors’ Room of the New York 


Stock Exchange on Oct. 10, 1944. 








analysis, and a great deal of that 
is being done. Even at times 
when the consensus of technical 
opinion (provided there is a con- 
sensus) is incorrect, it still is 
helpful to know what this opinion 
is, as chartists in and of them- 
selves constitute an important 
market force. 

Chartists themselves often con- 
stitute the explanation (indepen- 
dent of other factors) of why, at 
given levels, the market runs into 
heavy selling, or large buying. 
Even the unprofessional student 
is familiar with how -the- penetra- 
tion of resistance levels always is 
followed by activity on the part 
of those who take their charts se- 


understanding of over-all market 
conditions. Under certain circum- 
stances it has been easier to pre- 
dict what action would be taken 
by the majority of technical stu- 
dents than what the market itself 
would do. 

Good technical work represents 
an indirect effort to determine, 
from the market’s own action, the 
direction and power of the basic 








forces, as well as of the tempo- 
rary forces, affecting the ae 
behavior of stocks and _ bonds. 
Theoretically, a perfect technical | 
approach will reflect with a high | 
degree of accuracy all of the mar- 
ket factors, so far as they show | 
up in the day-to-day and week- | 
to-week fluctuations of the mar-. 
ket. i 
However, in my own research;} 
I have found it more satisfactory 
to make an effort to get directly, 
rather than indirectly, at an un- 
derstanding of market forces... The’ 
(Continued on page 1698) 
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employed and paid public relations counsel. 
energy could well be applied to the performance of those 
statutory duties which properly belong to the sphere in 
which the particular organizations function. 

An all too patent transgressor is the Securities and Ex- 


change Commission. 


Some have specially 
This wasted 





For self-laudation it takes the prize. | 
In its releases and orders there is almost always the) 
meticulous care to emphasize that what is being done is for | 


the benefit and protection of the public. 


It is high time the | 


public was permitted to judge for itself uninfluenced by the 
self-serving declarations of the Commission. 
Is it in the public interest for the Securities and Ex- 


volved in the “5% spread philosophy’? 
Is such decision being pas poeehy delayed until after the! 


Presidential election? 


Make no mistake, the issue is all important. 


upon it. 


(Continued on page 1685) 


Let us consider some current developments which bear | 


BOUGHT - SOLD - QUOTED 


Complete Statistical Information 








L.J. GOLDWATER & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
39 Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y. 











Libesiy: Aircraft 

















Bartgis Bros. 
Federal Screw Works 
Gisholt Machine Co. 

Haloid Corp. 

Laclede-Christy Clay Pr. 
Miller Mfg. Co. 
Segal Lock & Hdw. Pfd. 
Bought—Sold 


Merwe Est, 1926 £lo= 


Members New 20 bal Dealers Ass'n. 


170 Broadway COrtlandt 7-6190 
Beli System Teletype NY 1-84 











Haytian Corp. 
Punta Alegre 
Merchants Distilling 


DUNNE & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
Tel. WHiteWtall 3-0272 
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PANAMA COCA-COLA 
Dividends declared 1944 to date — $2.75 


Dividends 1943 - $4.50 
1942 - 


Approximate selling price — 30 
Circular on request 
Established 1914 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
_ Telephone: Bowling. Green 9-7400 


3.65 


R 


te 
| 
| 
| 





j 
Teletype: NY 1-375 | 











Public National Bank 
& Trust Co. 


Third quarter analysis 
available on request 


C. E. Unterberg & Co. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Telephone BOwling Green 9-3565 
Téletype NY 1-1666 























Central America, Spain, Mexico and|mercial and © eee Oe Teletype NY 1-1203 ; 
CERTIFICATES phen veo per year; a ee | savings banks lowing the end of hostilities. The | | 
eee eee een of the YU, §. asset government securities has 
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WARD & Co. 


EST, 1976 


ACTUAL MARKETS 
IN 250 
ACTIVE ISSUES 





Aetna Life 

Aetna Standard Eng. 
Alabama Mills 

American Hardware 

Auto Car 

Bendix Home Appl. 
Continental Casualty 
Douglas Shoe, Com: & Pfd. 
Deep Rock Oil 

Electrolux* 

Emerson Radio 

Great American Industries* 
H. & B. Amer. Machine Pfd.* 
International Detrola 
Liberty Aircraft New 
Magazine Repeating Razor 
Merchants Distilling * 
Moxie 

Nu-Enamel 

Purolator 

Riley Stoker* 

Scovill Mfg.* 

Standard Stoker 

Title Guarantee & Trust 
Triumph Explosives 
Wickwire Spencer 


INDUSTRIALS 


Aspinook Corp. 
Amer. Window Glass, Com. & Pfd. 
Auto Car 

Axton-Fisher “B” 

Bird & Son* 

British Gaumont 

Brockway Motor* 

Buda Co. 

Cons. Cement “A’’* 
Conssolidated Textile 

Crowell Collier P. Com. 

Eagle Fire Insurance 

Eastern Corporation 

Federal Machine & Welding 

H. & B. Amer. Machine, Pfd.* 
Interstate Bak: Com. & Pfd. 

Loft Candy 

Marmon Herrington 

Merrimac Mills 

Mokan 

Oxford Paper 

Pierce Butler 

Poilak Manufacturing 

Putita Alegre Sugar 

Remington Arms 

H. H. Robinson 

Talon : 
Textron. Pfd. & Wrnts.” 
Tokheim Oil Tank & Pump 
United -Drill “A” & “B” 
United Stove 
Vicana Sugar 6s 


American Export Air Lines 
Chicago & Southern Airlines 
Continental Airlines 
Mid-Continent Airlines 
National Airlines 





Amer. Gas & Power & Wrnts. 
Birmingham Gas 


Conn. Light & Power Com. 
Cons. Elec. & Gas Pfd 

Derby Gas & Electric 

Federal Water 

Illinois Power Div. Arr. and Com. 
Iowa Southern Util. Com. 

Mass. Power & Lt. $2 Pfd.* 
Nassau & Suffolk Ltg. Pfd. 
Puget Sound Pr. & Lt. 
Queensboro Gas & Elec. Pfd. 
Scranton Springbrook Water Pfd. 
Southwest Natural Gas 


ELECTRONICS 


Du Mont Lab. “A”’* 
General Instrument* 


. International Retvela 


navox Corp 
Majestic Radio. % Tel.* 
P. R. Maliory: 
Stromberg Carlson 
Submarine Signal 


CHICAGO TRACTIONS 


*Circular on Request 


WARD & Co. 


EST. 1926 


Members N° ¥. Security Deaters Aso. 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5 
REctor 2-8700 


Direct 


Hartford 6111 Buffalo 6094 | 
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t) 
Art Metals Construction Oxford Paper Com: Pfd. 


Crowell Collier Pub. Co. Stromberg Carlson 
Magazine Repeating Razor United Light & R’y W.I. 
Bought - Sold - Quoted 


GOODBODY & Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and Other Principal Exchanges 


115 BROADWAY 105 WEST ADAMS ST. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
TELEPHONE BARCLAY 7-0100 TELETYPE NY 1-672 

















_Long Distance 238- ‘S 


Girdler Corporation Stock 


Bought—Sold— 


m BANKERS BOND «. 


INCORPORATED 
Ist FLOOR, KENTUCKY HOME LIFE BLDG. 


LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 





-Quoted 


Bell Teletype. LS 186 


























— 





PUBLIC UTILITY PREFERRED STOCKS 


American Utilities Service Corporation 
Black Hills Power and Light Company 
Céntral Power and Light Company 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Company it 
Minnesota Power and Light Company | 
Missouri Utilities Company it 
Montana Dakota Utilities Company rt 
Northern Indiana Public Service Company Le 
Northern States Power Company Tl 
Pennsylvania Edison Company | 
Peoples Light and Power Company | 
Public Service Company of Indiana, Inc. 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


AC.ALLYN4°COMPANY | 


Incorporated | 


_ New York Boston Milwaukee — Minneapolis 





a 
| 








Chicago 

















tional Trade Should Be Limited To Negotiations With Other Governments | 





The International Aspec | 


Of ceenie Policy 


By WINTHROP W. ALDRICH*« 
€hairman, The Committee on International Economic Policy 





Chairman of the Board, The Chase National Bank of New York | 


Prominent Banker Asserts We Are Committed To Organizing Our| 


Economic Life So That Everyone Shall Find Productive Employment 
Under Private Enterprise. Holds Function Of Government In Interna- 


That Will Create An Orderly Framework Within Which Individuals Can | 
Trade. Calis For Restoration Of “The Most Favored Nation” Treatment. 

Describes Work Of Committee On International Economic Policy As A 
Democratic Process Of Putting Forward Ideas Vital To Our Future 
Prosperity. 

This year’s National Foreign Trade Convention seems to me 
unusually significant. There is no more important subject to discuss 
as this war © 
comes to an 
end than how 





result of widespread initiative ex- 
ercised within a framework of 


we may best orderly government. Not only 
mobilize and our own, but other governments 
marshall our and peoples: are vitally concerned 
economic re- in its operation. It is difficult 


enough at any time to secure 
agreement among so many inter- 
ests and organized groups. In a 
4 period of confusion and distress 
at the close of a great war this 
difficulty is much greater. Al- 


sources so as 
to contribute 
most to last- 
ing peace and 
to the restora- 
tion of world 


prosperity. ready we have clear indications 
Every Amer- of the obstacles that must be 
ican has a faced in organizing effective gov- 


ernment and restoring economic 
activity in the countries that have 
been liberated from enemy occu- 
pation. It is common sense to aim 
at simple and workable measures 
of international cooperation, leav- 
ing as much as possible to the 
forces of private initiative. If we 
allow ourselves to be maneuvered 
into elaborate and complicated 
measures of regulation, what we 
will end up. with will be a cum- 
own country suffered heavily, but| brous and ineffective system of 
the convulsions were world-wide. | State. regulation and monopoly. 
This is a world problem. The. i Rae yltimate | result of. this will be 
v0liticians flatter themselves | economic nationalism and a com- 
when they blame each other—or plete breakdown both of inter- 
take credit to themselves—for | national cooperation and of eco- 
causing or curing depressions. nomic freedom within our own 
We should not allow ourselves | community. 
to be deluded. The solution of Great issues are at stake in the 
‘he problems we shall face after 
this war will call for the utmost 
effort on the part of business men, 
‘and indeed of the whole com- 


nunity, as well as of governments. 


stake in this 
problem. We 
have gone 
through two 
wars in a gen- 
eration, the 
most destructive wars in history. 
The first world war was followed 
after a brief period of false re- 
covery by the most severe eco- 
nomic and financial convulsions 
the world has ever known. Our 





W. W. Aldrich 








*An address made by Mr. Al- 
drich before the Luncheon Session 
of the 3lst National Foreign 


Trade Convention, New York 





City, Oct. 11, 1944. 
(Continued on page 1708) 


Our economic system, if it is to 
remain a free system, works as a 





BOSTON, MASS. 


CHICAGO 








sememenroeneteanesints 


An Outstanding Cement Stock 
With a Dividend Arrearage 


Riverside Cement 


Class A 


$1.25 Cumulative Participating 
Stock 


Market 12% - 13 


Circular sent upon request 


LERNER & CO. 


10 POST OFFICE SQUARE 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 


Tel. HUB 1990 Teletype BS 69 














CARTER H. CORBREY & CO. 


Wholesale Distributors 


Middie West — Pacific Coast 
For 


UNDERWRITERS 


SECONDARY MARKET 
DISTRIBUTION 


CHICAGO 3 LOS ANGELES 14 
135 La Salle St. 650 S. Spring St. 
Rand olph 3092. CG 362 Trinity 3908 























DALLAS 





Republic 
Natural Gas Co. 


New analysis available 
on request 


_ SCHNEIDER, BERNET 
| & HICKMAN 


Southwestern Life Bldg. 
Dallas 1, Texas 
| Teletype DL 286 Long Distance 106 











Gilligan Apnointed 
Adv. Mer. Of Phileo 


John<F. Gilligan has been ap- | 
pointed: Advertising Manager of | 
Philco. Corp., it was announced | 
today by James H. Carmine, Vice- 
President in charge of merchan- 
dising. 

Mr. Gilligan joined Philco in| 
1922 and has served in important 
positions in the sales, advertising 
and order departments. 

In 1931 he became assistant to 
Larry E. Gubb, then general sales 
manager, and now Chairman of 
the board of directors of the com- 
pany. In addition to his other 
activities at that time, he set up 
and directed the company’s sta- 
tistical and market research sec- 
tion. 

In 1936, Mr. Gilligan was 
named Manager of the Specialty 
Division and for the following five | 


years was in charge of sales of | 
Philco radio-phonographs and 
farm radio receivers. During the 
war emergency he has been serv- 
ing as Manager of the Priorities 
Division. 


cca Stocks Look Good: 
“Noggins” Interesting 


Florida Portland Cement Com- 





pany and Giant Portland Cement | 


Company offer attractive post- 
war possibilities and are espe- 
cially well situated to benefit 
from post-war construction, ac- 
cording to memoranda prepared | 
by G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc., 70 
Pine Street, New York City. 
Copies of these releases may be 
had from the firm upon request. 
Also available in a memoran- 
dum and supplement of recent de- 
velopments in New Orleans Great 





An Outstanding 
Post War Stock 


Long-Bell Lumber 


Common 


(Circular sent upon request) 


ComSsTOCcK & Co. 


i 
| | CHICAGO 4 
| i] 231 So. La Salle St. Dearborn 1501 


PHILADELPHIA 





Lukane Steel Seneien 


Western Light & 
Telephone 


Common 


Mego 0,0n Request. 


~ BUCKLEY BROTHERS 


Members New York, Philadelphia and 
Los Angeles Stock Exchanges 


Private Wire System between 
Philadelphia, New York and Las Angeles 
1529 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2 


New York Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Hagerstown, Md. 


N. Y. Telephone—WuHitehall 3-7253 

















We have a continuing interest in: 


Southern Advance Bag 
& Paper Co. 


Common Stock 





BOENNING & CO. 
1606 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3 
Pennypacker 8200 PH 30 

Private Phone to N. Y. C. 
COrtlandt 7-1202 














Northern. 





Mutual Chemical of America 


Common 


Alan Wood Steel Preferred 
Black-Clawson Common 
De Long Hook & Eye 
John Irving Shoe 


Common & Preferred 


Penington, Colket & Co. 

123 8. Broad St., Philadelphia 9, Pa. 

Phila. Phone New York Phone 

Pennypacker 7700 Hanover 2-0310 
Teletype PH 180 
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ASSOCIATION 


MUNICIPAL BON 


STROUD & 


PHILADELPHIA 9, PA. 
123 So. Broad Street 


| WE ARE PLEASED TO. ANNOUNCE THE 


MR. RUSSELL M. ERGOOD, Jr. Tt 
AS MANAGER OF. OUR | 1 


Incorporated 


WITH US. OF 


D DEPARTMENT 


COMPANY 





NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
120 Broadway 




















Pittsburgh ° Allentown ° Scranton . Williamsport 
rod | 
Randall | wn oknei 
| | 
Company __|/ WITH | 
“B” Common Coupons Missing 
Lanai: | ° 
| 
George R.Cooley « Co. || GuDE, WINMILL & Co. 
INC, Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 William St., New York 5 1 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
WHitehall 4-3990 \Digby 4-7060 Teletype NY 1-955) 

















How Can American Enterprise 


AMERICAN BANTAM CAR 


Common and 6% Cum. Conv. Preferred 
BOUGHT — SOLD 


Circular on Request 


Established 1914 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone: BOwling Green 9-7400 Teletype: NY 1-375 

















We are pleased to announce that 


MR. HARRY B. SPRING 


(Formerly with Wertheim & Co.) 
has become a general partner in our firm 


Mr. Spring will head our Research Department 


specializing in Corporate Reorganization Securities. 


SreeneaCompany : 


Members New York Security Dealers Association 
37 WALL STREET e¢« NEW YORK 5 
Tel. HAnover 2-4850 


October 16, 1944 




















Extra Curricular Activities 


CANADIAN 
SECURITIES 








| Aldred Investment Trust 
4's, 1967 
@ 45 yield over 10% 


| Investment Bond & Share 
5s, 1947 
@ 67 yield over 10% 


| London Canadian Investment 
| 4\4s, 1948 
| @ 92 yield 7:10% 


| Steep Rock Irom Mines Ltd. 
54s, 1957 
@ 95 yield 6.05% 








HART SMITH & CO. 


52 WILLIAM St.,N. ¥.5 MAnover 2-0980 
Bell Teletype NY 1-395 
New York Montreal Toronto 

















American Water Wks. & Elec. . 


5s, 1975 


Community Water Service 


6s, 1946 
Central Public Utility 51s, 1952 
East Coast Public Service 
4s, 1948 


Eastern Minnesota Power 
5'4%s, 1951 








Savoy-Plaza 3-6s, 1956 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 





(Continued on page 1683) 


Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn 


63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 


ee ee 
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F 
Finance Post-War Requirements? °°" to our mind, comes the survival of small 


By HENRY J. KAISER* In a recent declaration, Senator James’E. Murray of 


Prominent Industrialist Says That Only Through Production Will We | Montana, Chairman of the Special Committee to Study Small 
Be Able To Avoid Inflation And Support The Heavy National Debt.) Business ‘Problems, said: 

Contends That There Must Be “A Practical Means Or Agency For “. . now that the war is approaching a conclusion, a 
Mobilizing And Making —— ne a pare oka Is —— struggle is on foot between big and little business . . .”, 
To A Dynamic Economy” And That The Industries Which Were Born Out “in nearl ey induatey in oar count find 
Of The War Must Be Continued If We Are To Have “The Employment fous or five i Achipack maser oh A i Satire a. we ee 


Essential To Our Peace And Prosperity.” Holds A Credit Agency Is _ ‘ 
Required To Furnish Risk Capital, And If Private Industry And Private Those who have been benefited and enriched through 


Bell Teletype NY 1-897 











Pacific Coast Stock 
| Exchanges 
Open to 5:30 P. M. (z.w.7.) 


Quotations and executions for brokers, 
dealers and institutions. on Pacific 
Coast securities, including those 
which also have eastern markets. 


Direct. wires 


Finance Cannot Assure This. Essential They Are Doomed. 


As I listen to the various points of view recorded in the daily 
press as to how American enterprise can finance its post-war re- 


quireme nts, © 


opinion seems 
to fall in three 
categories. 
At one ex- 
treme are 
those who 
picture the 
United States, 
and the world 
in general, as 
doomed to 
carry a crush- 
ing burden of 
debt for at 
least a gener- 
ation, if not 
for half a cen- 
tury. I am 
reminded 
a little of the 
figure of 
Christian in Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’ who carried the bur- 
den of his sins on his shoulders 
through one ordeal after another 
until it finally fell off just before 
he entered the City Celestial. 
Some commentators would have 
us believe that our generation and 
the next, and perhaps another, 
will just manage to survive until 
the war debt has been liquidated. 
A. realistic way to dispose of. such 
pessimistic theory might.be to de- 
clare that. unless the debt burden 
can be borne without crushiag 





Henry J. Kaiser 


~.’man’s hope: it is more than. dea 
» to be repudiated. - 


-At the: ahtbniaieligitatiinee of. ‘Dlintiant 


cial speculation. about the future | 
_ is Wb Pont of View: shat dads: nat 
tobe: clears Debts: een 


+-seem. to 








| ing to this school, need concern us 
very little particularly when we 
owe them to each other. There 
are some who say that we should 
go on spending all that is neces- 
sary to maintain the economy at 
some figure usually between $150 
and $200 billions in annual na- 
tional income. 

As usual the truth will be found 
somewhere between these two ex- 
tremes. It will be wise to base 
analysis on certain essential as- 
sumptions. To begin with, our 
money and the national debt are 
completely interdependent. If the 
value and standing of either 
should break down, both would 
be equally impaired. The prom- 
ises to pay, or the bonds, which 
evidence the debt, are written in 
terms of dollars. At the same 
time these very bonds become a 
part of the legal backing for the 
money which is in circulation. 


Is it not a fact that we have in 
the United States today the great- 
est volume of mioney and bank 
deposits which.the country has 
ever known? .Larger, perhaps, by 
two or three times.than they were 
in 1929, the year of our greatest 
pre-war prosperity. I read that 
when allowances for reconversion, 





: | Ane ‘address ‘by Mr. 
thade Jpefore the New York Finan- 





‘Writers Association..in the 
Hotel Delmonice, ‘New otk City; |: 


renegotiatioa and taxation have | 


Kaiser, | 


Government contracts and the expansion of their in- 

dustries appear to be wedded to the idea of bigness.” 

Of course, one of the ways in which we can protect and 
help preserve Small Business is to exempt small capital is- 
sues from the prohibitive expense and unnecessary delays in- 
volved in registration with the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. That is apparently the thought behind the Van- 
denberg Bill which would exempt issues up to $300,000 from 
the rigamarole of the Commission’s supervision on initial 
issuance. 

Another potent and imperative method is to create and 
stimulate a ready and liquid market in the small capital 
issues. 

As we have repeatedly emphasized, success in our re- 
conversion period, the creation of an adequate number of 
jobs for our returning men and women—these depend to a 
considerable extent on healthy. market conditions in small 
capital issues. 


What will be the effect of the existence and enforcement 


of the “5‘~ spread philosophy” upon this picture? 


The poll conducted by us indicated a firm conviction 
on the part of brokers and dealers generally that such en- 
forcement would prevent the existence of a ready and fluid 
market in small capital issues. 

WITH SO LARGE A STAKE IN THE BALANCE, THE 
SEC PLAYS. POSSUM AND HOLDS UP ITS DECISION ON 
THE “5% RULE.” iat 


Does the Commission ¢laim it is overworked and under- 
manned? 





og ee 


it stick to its last? : Why doesn’t it stop taking on extra ‘curri- 
éular ‘at y suchas: making surveys on. — of listed 


| corporations, ete.?” : 
‘|| (2 9ERE: SHOULD BE A.-DECISION ON: THE “50% (1) 
| SPREAD-NOW. | THE DELAY IS NOT TO BE EXCUSED.: |———— 





} 


Then why in the name of common sense. doesn’t, 


DEAN WITTER & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchauge 
San Francisco Stock Exchange 
and other security and commodity exchanges 


14 WALL STREET BArclay 7-4300 


New York San 


Francisco 
Los Angeles Honolulu 








American Maize Products Co. 
General Tin Investment 
Tokheim Oil Tank & Pump Co. 


Ohio Match 
Universal Match 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 

















Park & Tilford 
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Northern States Power (Del.) 


6% & 7% Preferreds 


Peoples Light G Power 


$3 Preferred 
Bought — Sold — Quoted 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


ESTABLISHED 1879 








Public Utility Securities 
Refunding Program Goes Into High Gear 
The amount of utility financing in the first eight months of 1944 
was over twice that of the same period of 1943 and larger than in 


1942, though considerably smaller than in 1941 and 1940. However, 
September volume, estimated at $144 millions, was far above the 


earlier level, and October will probably be even heavier. 


A con- 


siderable number of deals are also “on the fire’ for later consumma- 


tion, but some of them may have® 


to be deferred until after the War 
Bond Drive and the year-end holi- 
day period. 

The utility industry has been 
busy in the past two or three 
years adjusting itself to the re- 
quirements of Section 11 of the 
Holding Company Act. A majority 
of the independent companies had 
already refunded their high cou- 
pon issues in the 1930’s, but many 
holding company subsidiaries had 
to defer their programs until they 
could satisfy the Federal Power 
Commission, the Securities and 
Exchange Commission and _ the 
State Commissions regarding plant 
write-offs, amortization charges, 
holding company contributions to 
improve capital set-up, etc. As fast 
as these matters were ironed out, 
the companies undertook refund- 
ing programs, but the tempo was 
slow because of the crowded 
schedules of the two Federal 
agencies, as well as the difficul- 
iies of effectmg compromises 
where serious adjustments were 
deemed necessary. Thus Electric 
Power & Light, important sub- 
holding company in the Electric 
Bond and Share system, did not 
undertake the major refunding 
program for its numerous subsid- 
iaries until this year, and Ameri- 
can Power & Light has not yet 
gotten its program under way. 

Utilities were slow to undertake 
ihe refunding of their preferred 
stocks because of tax difficulties. 


In the 1942 tax law, Congress! 


lightened the utilities’ tax burden 
by exempting from the 16% sur- 
tax an amount of net income (of 
operating companies only) equiva- 
lent to preferred dividend pay- 
ments. But for some reason this 
provision did not apply to new is- 
sues, until the law was later 
amended. Ever now there are 
certain technicalities in the appli- 
cation of the provisien whien re- 
main confusing. Thus the cor- 
porate holder of a utility pre- 
ferred stock must pay the 16% tax 
from which the utility itself 
gained exemption. This means 
that the corporate holder pays an 
income tax of 194% on dividend 
income, compared with 6% on the 
income from an industrial or rail- 
road preferred stock. This, of 
cpueee, tends to retard the pur- 
chase of new utility preferred is- 
sues by fire insurance companies, 








investment trusts and other cor- 
porate investors. However, amend- 
ment of the law earlier this year 
removed the distinction between 
old and new preferred stocks, and 
apparently paved the way for re- 
sumption of preferred refundings, 
of which there has heen a consid- 
erable volume this vear. The fact 
that refunding savings for pre- 
ferred stocks are not taxable, 
while those for bonds are, has 
probably stimulated activity some- 
what. 

Recently a third kind of re- 
funding program has gotten under 
way. With bond prices around an 
all-time peak level, it suddenly 
became obvious that 334% and 
3'2% high grade utility bond -is- 
sues could be refunded profitably. 
Perhaps a deciding factor was the 
general expectation that the end 
of the war was approaching and 
that the excess profits tax (which 
is a heavy burden on the utilities) 
might. be cancelled during 1945. 
This would mean that, if refund- 
ings were put over to next year, 
the utilities might run the risk of 
losing the big cash saving in taxes 
which results from charging off 
the premiums on old bond issues 
retired. This saving usually does 
not appear in the income account. 
since it has become the fashion to 
enter an offsetting item of “charge 
in lieu of tax savingss,’ on the 
theory that the saving is a non- 
recurring and abnormal item. 
However, this factor is the most 
important factor in the bond re- 
funding program, since the annual 
saving.in interest charges (some- 
times relatively small where the 
coupon rate is reduced only %% 
or less) may shrink to a rather 
small figure after figuring the in- 
creased amount of Federal taxes 
(which may absorb a considerable 
part of the annual saving, depend- 
ing on the tax pesHion of the com- 
pany). 

Accordingly, several huge re- 
fundings: such as the $155 million 
issue of Commonwealth Edison 
and Public Service of Northern 
Illinois, 


delphia Electric bonds, etc., are 
currently under way and a num- 
ber of other large issues are con- 
templated. 

Since the railroads have sud- 
denly also joined the refunding 
game, the investment bankers now 


Crescent Public Service 6s 1954 
Portland Electric Power 6s 1950 
American Gas & Power 3-5s & 3.6s 1953 
Associated Gas & Electric Corp. debs. 


GILBERT J. POSTLEY & Co. 


29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Direct Wire to Chicago 





the $65 millions Phila-|- 
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Albert Frank - Guenther Law 
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131 Cedar Street New York 6, N.Y. 
Telephone COrtlandt 7-5060 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco 
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Quality Cutlery 


SINCE 1889 
Headquarters For 
Sextoblade Razors and 
Blades. Cutlery Repair- 
ing of Every Description. 


WECK CUTLERY, Inc. 


138 Fulton St. 
CO. 7-1176 


45 Nassau St. 
RE, 2-9192 





Liberty Aircraft’s Position In The Industry 
And Outlook For Peacetime Business 


The current offering to stockholders of a new issue of 80,000 
shares of $1.25 cumulative convertible preferred stock by Liberty 
Aircraft Products Corp., to be followed by a publie offering of the 
unsubscribed portion, has directed attention to Liberty’s position in 
the industry and its possibilities for peacetime business in relation 
to Liberty’s own’ specialty and that of its two subsidiaries—The 





Trailer Company. 
The preferred stock, recently 
created as a means of refunding 


vide additional working capital.,, 
is being offered the stockholders 
at $25 a share on the.basis of one 
share of preferred, $20 par, for 
each 3% shares of common held 
as of Oct. 7, 1944. This offering 
to the stockholders .will expire 
Oct. 23. 

Exclusive of its subsidiaries, 
The Autocar Company and High- 
way Trailer Company owned 
41% and 58%, respectively, by 
Liberty through its holdings of 
common stock of these two com- 
panies, Liberty’s net sales have 
increased from $483,817 in 1938 
to $20,360,891 in 1943, and for the 
10 months ended Sept. 30; 1944, 
amounted to $18,199,238. These 





have more business than they can 
properly handle with their re- 
duced manpower, and find them- 
selves extremely busy 9n Monday 
or -Tuesday noons when several 
important issues may come up for 
competitive bidding simultane- 
ously. While this condition pre- 


that bidding for some important 
issue may prove too keen, or the 
big insurance companies may de- 
cide to stay out, in which event a 
“sour situation” may temporarily 
develop. However, considering the 
unusual amount of recent financ- 
ing, the bond market has acted 
well ard banking groups have 
thus far encountered only minor 
mishaps in the game of guessing 
the retail yield basis at which 
they can successfully move the 
new bonds safely into institutional 
portfolios. 


Autocar Company and Highway® 


a $1,000,000 bank loan and to pro- | 


vails, there is always the danger | 


last two sales figures are before 
refiecting price adjustment based 
upon contract renegotiation. 
Aside from an anticipated de- 
mand for its products after the 
war, which it is stated should ex- 
ceed pre-war demand, Liberty is 
in position to benefit from its 
‘holdings in The Autocar and 
‘Highway Trailer companies. In 
‘addition to holding 200,000 shares 
/of a total of 485,310 shares of The 
Autocar Company common stock, 
| Liberty received, on Oct. 2, 20,000 
'shares. of that company’s 5%, $20 
‘par value, convertible preferred 
as a dividend. 


a backlog of unfilled 
jamounting to $30,126,000. Liberty 
‘also owns 58% of the common 
|stock of Highway Trailer Com- 
pany, which had unfilled orders 
on the same date of $9,500,000. 
Liberty’s own unfilled orders as 
,of July 31, 1944, were $13,200,000. 
|Inasmuch as the war business of 
all three companies is, in’ the 
main, an extension of their peace- 
time businesses, reconversion of 
i'manufacturing facilities should 
inot, it is stated, prove difficult. 
Liberty’s investments in Auto- 
car and Highway Trailer give it 
a diversity of manufacturing in 
‘the transportation field which is 
/unusual and which, in the event 
of a decline in the post-war de- 
mand for aircraft parts, will give 
Liberty other sources of earnings 
‘in the form of dividends from 
Subsidiaries to supplement its own 
‘earnings. In this connection it is 
|/pointed out that Liberty is not 
ia “war baby” but has been in 
business since 1932, and that Auto- 


car for many years was one of 
‘the leading trade names in the 
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Georgia Southern 5s, 1945 
Illinois Central 41/9s, 5s, 63 
Lehigh Valley 4s, 44/2s 
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Morris & Essex 41/os & 5s 
N. Y. Central 4s, 41s & 5s 
Old Colony 5s & 53/es 

No. Pac. 3s & 6s, 2047 

St. L. S. F. 4s, 41/es, 5s & 6s 
Seaboard 4s, 5s & 6s 

So. Pac. 41s, 69, 77 & 81 
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As of June 30,| 
1944, The Autocar Company had| gradually 
orders | 
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| 14 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
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San Francisco — Santa Barbara 
Monterey Oakland — Sacramento 
‘ Fresno 








Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte 
Says 


Reaction, previously ind i- 
cated, now underway. Steel 
and copper groups show signs 
of upward revival. Rail short 
position cut; industrial short 
position increased. 


By WALTER WHYTE 


Now that the market is 
turning downward the whis- 
pers of sharp reaction are 
turning into au- 
dible groans of dire things to 
come. It is possible the pur- 
veyors of gloom will have 
their hopes realized. But the 
market doesn’t give any indi- 
cation of it. On the contrary, 
the setback has been signalled 
so often the retrace of prices 
could not have been a sur- 
prise to tape watchers. 

3h -* we 





Of course it would have 
been ideal for stocks to ad- 
vance through the overhang- 
ing offerings into new highs. 
Markets, however, are seldom 
obliging enough to furnish us 
with the ideal. If there is 
one thing about price move- 
ment which remains constant, 
it is the element of surprise. 
Accompanying that is the an- 


noying condition that‘markets ~ 


seldom act according to pop- 

ular belief. 
m8 " a 

Occasionally one of these 


widespread opinions does 
(Continued on page 1711) 





—_—_——« 


truck manufacturing industry. The 
wartime demand for trucks and 
trailers is expected to continue 
in peacetime for several years at 
least, because of the restrictions 
that have prevailed on produc- 
tion. for commercial purposes, 
According to Oliver H. Payne, 
Chairman of Liberty and a direc- 
tor of the subsidiaries, there 
should be ample business for all 
established truck manufacturers 


who have enjoyed record sales ~ 


during the war and who will be 
faced in the future with the prob- 
lem of meeting pent-up civilian 
or commercial demands. In addi- 
tion to the anticipated peacetime 
demand, it is expected that, as a 
result of the mechanization of the 
U. S. Army, there may also be 
a continuing demand after the 


war for military vehitles of the 


type produced by Autocar. 

' Any of Liberty’s preferred stock 
not taken by the stockholders will 
be publicly offeredsby a banking 
group headed by E. H. Rollins & 
Sons Incorporated and Van Al- 
styne, Noel & Co. 
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SUTRO BROS. & CO. |; 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
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Telephone REctor 2-7340 
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Members New York Stock Exchange 


61 Broadway New York 6 .t 
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Railroad Securities 


The speculative flurry in Western Pacific new securities (traded 
on a when-issued basis) which accompanied announcement last 
month that the Federal Court had authorized payment of interest and 
|| dividends accrued on the new. securities through 1943 petered out 
'f{| rather quickly. Since the beginning of the month the Income bonds 
and the new stocks have traded listlessly somewhat below the Sep- 
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Coming Rail Events 
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VILAS & HICKEY : 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


49 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. | 


Telephone: HAnoyer 2-7900 
Teletype: NY 1-911 


T. J. Ross Sees Opportunities And 
Pitfalls For Business After War 


Public Relations Expert Tells Life Advertisers Business 











2° ; will be $45 payable on the new} pects of maintenance of peak 
May Be Blamed For Conditions Beyond Its Control Income bonds next year from 1944/| traffic levels for some time to Old and New 
Although industry is well regarded by the public in this country | earnings, and $5 on each share of| come based on war needs, rail = 
today because of the amazing wartime preduction job it has done,| preferred stock. The $9 dividend | analysts point to the favorable Securities 


continued public favor will depend primarily upon industry’s ability 
to adjust itself to post-war conditions, T. J. Ross, of Ivy Lee and T. J. 
Ross, told members of the Life Insurance Advertisers Association at 
their annual meeting in New York City on Tuesday. 

The circumstances of this all- » 
important post-war adjustment, 
he said, lie only partially within | Bs M. Ergood To Head 
the control of industry itself, 


plying that there is danger ‘the: Stroud Municipals 





tember highs. 
heave been rather surprised with 
the recent action and feel that 
these new securities still possess 
very pronounced price appeal at 
current levels. 


The interest and dividend pay- 
ments authorized will be made at 
the time of delivery of the new 
securities, probably late this year | 
or early in 1945. Payments will 
amount to $225 with respect to 
each $1,000 of new income 4'%s, 
$15.81 on each share of new 5% 
preferred and $9 on each share of 
new common. In addition, there 


already authorized on the com- 
mon stock represents $3 a share 
for each of the years 1941-1943 
and it is considered likely that a 
similar rate will be continued 
next year out of 1944 earnings. 


The new common stock is 
viewed as having particularly in- 


Many rail analysts 


a portion of which will probably 
be utilized for redemption of new 
Ist Mortgage bonds or for open 
market purchase of new Income 
bonds. Even without such addi- 
tional bond retirements the total 
of fixed and contingent charges 
would be less than $1,500,000 a 
year, and total requirements 
ahead of the common would be 
less than $3,100,000. 


Aside from the potentialities in- 
herent in the present strong fi- 
nances, which augurs well for fur- 
ther debt reduction, and the pros- 


implications inherent in the basic 
changes that have taken place in 
the company’s position in recent 
years: For one thing, the line has 
virtually been rebuilt during trus- 
teeship, with heavier rail, and a 
considerable mileage of c.t.c. has 
been installed. Thus the road, in 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange and other 
leading Security and Commodity Exchs, 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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RAILWAY COMPANY 
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VAN TUYL & ABBE 


72 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5 











G. A. Hartwig With 


terestin sveculative potentiali- conjunction with the affiliated : 

business may be blamed for post- & ‘ ; . j 
| . PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The ap-| ties. It has recently been selling} Denver & Rio Grande Western, 

war difficulties for which it is not | P y which hi als been rehabilitated Link, Gorman & Co. 


responsible, unless the public is | ?0intment of Russell M. Ergood, 
well informed. 'Jr., as manager of the municipal 
| bond department of Stroud & Co.., 

“Let us assume,” Mr. 


Ross said, | Inc., 23 South 
“that industry does everything in| Broad Street, 


at around 34, or a net cost of 25 
after deducting the $9 dividend. 
On a $3 annual dividend rate the 
shares would afford a return of 
12%. At least for some time to 


physically during trusteeship, is in 
position to compete for fast trans- 
continental freight. 


Of equal importance has been 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

CHICAGO, ILL.—Car! A. Hari- 
wig has become associated witn 
Link, Gorman & Co., Incorpor- 





its power to make the transition) has peen an- . ; ‘ ated, 208 South La Salle Streei 

yur Raat “pie Sean | come earnings of the company|the development of entirely new ey ns s ; 
95. NEEAY 20 ee ee uty | nounced. Mr. should be sufficient to support] traffic sources. One factor has|™Mr: Hartwig, who was peeey 
can contrive to do it the ac- | Ergood, who such an annual dividend rate. In with Strauss Bros., in the past was 


tual transition should be held UP | is well known 
by conditions beyond industry’s | 'in investtment 
control, and yet people are led to| ang banking 
believe that the Government has| ¢gircles as a 
done its part, what will the public} 5p e¢j alist in 


think? | State, county 
“One of the problems con- | and municipal 
fronting industry today,” he con-| financing, was > 
tinued, “is the all too prevalent | formerly with 
notion that industry or manage-| Yarnall & Co. 
ment makes jobs. There is a He isthe Phil- 
great deal of talk about the mil-| delphia repre- 
lions of jobs that industry must/ sentative on 
provide—or else. The fact is that| the municipal 
jobs are provided only by the! bond commit- 
publie’s demand for the things| tee of the Na- 
that industry produces, or the! tional Secur- 
services that business renders.” ities Traders Association, a mem- 
a ber of the Investment Traders As- 


° Oo ‘sociation of Philadelphia and Mu- 
Available On Request ticipai Bond Club of Philadelphia, 
Schenley Distillers Corporation 


of which he is a former secretary. 





Russell M. Ergood 














1944 it is estimated that earnings 
should hold above $7 a share after 
allowing for the participating fea- 
ture of the preferred stock. (The 
preferred shares equally share for 
share after the common has re- 
ceived $3 in any one year.) Even 
if the European war should be 
terminated this year, or early in 
1945, the traffic and earnings of 
Western Pacific should be well 
maintained as the needs of the 
Pacific war will tax the facilities 
of the western transcontinental 
systems to the utmost. 


The reorganization of Western 
Pacific is a particularly drastic 
one with fixed interest debt con- 
fined to serial equipments and one 
small issue of $10,000,000 Ist 4s, 
1974. There will also initially be 





been the construction of a con- 
nection with the Great Northern 
in northern California at a cost 
just about equal to the fixed mort- 
gage debt the entire line is to 
carry after reorganization. An- 
other factor has been the indus- 
trial growth in the western section 
of the country, and particularly 
the extensive steel mill facilities 
in the Provo, Utah, section. With 
all of these new traffic sources, 
and with efficiency vastly im- 
proved through property better- 
ments and new equipment, it is 
expected that the property will 
emerge from the war on a perma- 
nently higher earnings base. 


Situation Of Interest 


Common and preferred stock of 
MacFadden Publications, Inc., 


















































a partner in Brailsford & Co., and 
was manager of the trading de- 
partment for Dempsey-Detmer é= 
Co. 


I 


Walter Janney Dead 

Walter C. Janney, head of the 
investment firm of Janney & Co, 
1529 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., died at the age of 68. Mr. 
Janney began his business career 
in the leather business, but left it 
in 1911 to become associated with 
the investment banking firm o7 
Montgomery, Clothier & Tyler. 
The firm’s name was changed t» 
Janney & Co. in 1921 and he was 
named President. 
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SHASKAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


40 EXCHANGE PL.,N.Y. Digby 4-4950 
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Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 


41 Broad Street, New York 4 HAnover 2-2100 
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““Your Dollar’s Worth’’ 


By HERBERT E. GASTON* 
| Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 


Treasury Official Predicts That Large Export Trade Will 
| Assist In Utilizing Our High Productive Capacity And 
|'Thus Aid In Reconversion, But He Points Out That 
“This Does Not Mean That Our Foreign Trade Can Be A 
One-Way Street,” And We Need To Import More. 
Points To Treasury’s Policy For Expanded World Trade 
And Removal Of Trade Barriers, And Holds That Al- 
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BENJAMIN, HILL & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


1 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
Digby 4-0964 


Halsey Stuart Group 
Offer $155.000,000 
issue Of Commw. Edison 


A nationwide investment bank- 
ing group headed by Halsey, Stu- 
art & Co., Inc., and comprising | 
more than 160 members offered | 
Oct. 18 $155,000,000 3% mortgage 
bonds, series L, due Feb. 1, 1977, 
of the Commonwealth Edison Co. | 
ef Chicago at 104% plus interest. 
It was announced yesterday by) 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., on be- | 
half of the syndicate that the issue | 
met with immediate success and | 
subscriptions were received in ex- | 
cess of the amount of the offer-| 
ing. 

In_ = addition, Commonwealth | 
Edison Co. is issuing $25,000,000 | 
of the same series of bonds to a 
group of insurance companies in 
exchange for a like amount of its. 
eutstanding series K bonds owned | 
by these institutions, as an in- 
tegral part of the company’s $180,- 
000,000 over-all financing pro-| 
gram. . 

This financial operation marks 
the largest single piece of corpor- 
ate financing to be undertaken | 
under the Securities Act of 1933) 
and ranks as one of the largest} 
flotations in the history of the) 
eountry, having been surpassed | 
only by railroad financing in 1921 | 
by the offering of $230,000,000' 
Northern Pacific-Great Northern | 
Joint 15-year (C. B. & Q. collat- | 
eral) 642% convertible gold bonds. | 
The nearest approach of a utility | 
issue was the disposal of $175,- | 
000,000 American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 25-year 344% de- 
bentures in October, 1936. 

Proceeds from the sale of the 
bonds to be offered publicly, to- 
gether with funds supplied by the 
company and its main subsidiary, 
the Public Service Co. of North- 

















ern Illinois, will be used to re-/|' 


deem all of Commonwealth’s out- 


standing 342% series I bonds, ag- 
egating $98,000,000, and all of!’ 


e $80,000,000 of Public Service’s 
3%2% obligations outstanding. 

Among the underwriters associ- | 
ated. with Halsey, Stuart & Co.,| 
Inc., are: Harriman Ripley & Co., 
Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; 
Glore, Forgan & Co.: Harris, Hall | 
& Co., Inc.; Lee Higginson Corp.; | 
Blyth & Co., Inc.; Goldman, Sachs | 
& Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.:| 
Lehman Brothers; Mellon Secur-_ 
ities Corp.; F. S. Moseley & Co.; 
Smith, Barney & Co.; A. G. Becker 
& Co., Inc.; Central Republie Co.,. 
Inc.; Alexander Brown & Sons; | 
Clark, Dodge & Co.; Hornblower | 
_ & Weeks; Stone & Webster and 

Blodget, Inc., and Union Secur- 
ities Corp. 





Real Estate Securities 


By JOHN WEST 


We Hear That— 


New York Title C-2 will on or before Dec. 30, 1944 make a prin- 


| cipal distribution of $30 to reduce each original $1,000 certifica.e to 


$830 and an interest distribution of 24% on unpaid principal of each 


| certificate. This means that for 1944 certificate holders will have re- 


ceived $90 in principal payments and about 4% as interest distribu- 
tions as on June 30th, 142% was paid. As of Jan. 1, 1944 the unpaid 
balance of each $1,000 originai® 
certificate was $920. These cer- | funded debt on November st. 





open market at that time at about! g9¢ 
40 or a total cost of $368. The $60| fer, nacht $600 unit. 
principal payment already re- 


In addi- 
} wee: the trustee will ask for ten- 
: . ers to exhaust sinking funds of 
ceived in 1944 actually cost $24/ about $36,000 svadtabie for the 
at a price of 40. The return of| fiscal year ended Aug. 31, 1944 
this $24 original capital invest-| This fund is nearly six times larger 
ment plus the differential of $36 | than the amount available for the 
is treated as an adjustment of the) previous year 
cost of the remaining unpaid prin- | : 
cipal of the certificate as shown | 
by the following calculation. The) 
additional $30 principal distribu- | 
tion to be made on or before Dec. | 
30, 1944 would be treated in a) 
similar manner to reduce the cost. | 


Hotel Governor Clinton, Inc., 
will have $41,000 available to be 
used by the Trustee as a sinking 
fund for the purchase and retire- 
ment of bonds. Although the 
statement for the fiscal year end- 








Cost of $920 certificate at 40____ $368.00 | ed Aug. 31, 1944, has not been 

Less return of original cost of $60 | made available sinking fund in- 

principal payment at 40______ 24.00| denture provisions require that 

25% of surplus earnings above in- 

$344.00 | terest b d for bond reti 

Less excess over cost of $60 prin- eres e used or : on retire- 

Or ARNG 36.00 ment. On this basis, the other 

; '75% of surplus earnings or ap- 

SS: ee ee ee $308.00 | Proximately $123,000 would be 

Current market value present | available for other corporate pur- 

$860 certificate at 48_________ 412.80 | poses including payment of divi- 
Appreciation —___- $104.80 dends on the stock. 


40 Wall Street, Inc., has in- 


And in addition, interest pay- | 
creased rent roll to the point that 


ments for 1944 will total $34.70, | 
which is better than a 10% re-| gross annual income is approach- 
turn on the adjusted cost. Con-/ ing $2,750,000 and that interesi 
tinued active real estate markets | distributions next March may be 
speak well for the liquidation of| as high as2%%. Tax refunds re- 
properties in this trust and for | ceived as a result of certorari pro- 
sizeable principal distributions} ceedings will bolster income fo: 
which an investor can still buy at| the current period, although ¢ 
around a 50% discount. part of such refund, about $50,000 

80 Broad Street, Inc., will pay) will shortly be used by the Trus- 
4% interest on the outstanding | tee to retire bonds through tender. 


New Orleans Traders Elect 1944-5 Officers 


























F. P. Breckinridge Robert M. Woolfolk Frank Burkholder 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—At the annual election of the New Or- 
leans Security Traders Association the following were named to serve 
for the ensuing year: President, F. P. Breckinridge, Whitney Na- 
tional Bank; Vice-President, Robert M. Woolfolk, Woolfolk, Huggins 
& Shober; Secretary-Treasurer, Frank Burkholder, Equitable Secur- 
ities Corp.; National Committeemen, Jos. H. Weil, Weil & Arnold, 
and Walter D. Kingston, Lamar, Kingston & Labouisse; Alternate, 
Harold Dane, of John Dane. 


P. M. Chandler Dies 

Percy M. Chandler, head of 
Chandler .& Co., Inc., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City, and 
1500 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
died at his home at the age of 71, 
after an illness of two months. 
Mr. Chandler, studied, Jaw. and. was, 





admitted to the bar, but left the 
legal profession for banking, form- 
ing Chandler Bros. & Co. with his 
brother. He remained with the 
firm until 1914 when he organized 
Chandler & Co., which became an 
important factor in the public 
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though The Bretton Woods Agreements Are Not A Cure- 
All They Testify That The 44 Nations Desire To Work 
| Together In The Economic And The Political Sphere. 


As we meet here today to discuss the foreign trade problems 
we shall face after the war, none of us can fail to be acutely 
aware of the® 
fact that the 
victory is not 
yet won, that 
the greatest 
battle in the 


| that 





These are the projects of the 
immediate present which take 
precedence over all others. None 
of us would wish to spare any 
energies that could possibly be 
world’s _his- | devoted to advancing them. But, 
tory is being| fortunately, our resources have 
waged just;been so well organized for war 
around that| that we can look ahead toward 
bend in the;the peace without taking any- 
earth  and!thing from the war effort. In 
across a nar-| fact, we should be able to con- 
rowing sea, | tribute to the purposes for which 
and another | we fight, if we lay plans to or- 
of equal fe-; ganize the peace in such fashion 
rocity and 
even wider 
geographical 
scope is going 
on at the op- 
posite curve 
of the earth. 





*An address made by Mr. 
Gaston before the 31st National 
Foreign Trade Convention at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City, on Oct. 9, 1944. 
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“Our Reporter On Governments”’ 


By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE JR. 

Following the announcement of the Treasury of the time and 
type of securities to be offered in the Sixth War Loan, the Gov- 
ernment bond market, instead of turning quiet, as has been evidenced 
in the past, has been quite active, with considerable interest being 
evidenced in various sections of the list. ... The partially tax- 
exempt. obligations were in demand with the longer-term issues 
showing gains of about 4/32 following the improvement registered 
in these bonds in the previous 10 days... . 


It is indicated that several institutions, in line with their 
own studies and the ideas being put forward by the dealers and 
others, have been adding to their holdings of these obligations, 
since it has been quite generally concluded that these securities 
are attractive for future tax purposes at present levels... . 

It was reported that substantial purchases were made in the 
past week in the 2%% due 1955/60, the 234% due 1956/59, as well 
as the 234% due 1958/63 and the 2°4% due 1960/65... . 


TAXABLES 

The taxable issues have not been as active as the partially ex- 
empt obligations, but it is indicated that certain changes have been 
made in the holdings of these issues, and one of these exchanges 
ceported is the sale of the 2% due 12-15-51/55 at 10023/32 and the 
purchase of the 2% due 6-15-52/54 at 10016/32. ... Through the 
purchase of the latter issue, the maturity is extended only six months, 
while the premium is reduced by 6/32, and income is increased from 
1.89% to 193%... . Another exchange reported is the sale of the 
2% due 12-15-51/55 at 10023/32 to yield 1.89% to the call date, 
und the purchase of the 2% due 9-15-51/53 at 100 23/32 to yield 
1.88%... .It was pointed out that yield is practically unchanged, 
whereas maturity is shortened by three months... . 

It was indicated that the feeling is that the 2% due 
12-15-51/55 are out of line with the two other issues purchased, 
and the reason given for this is that the 2% due 12-15-51/55 are 
outstanding in much smaller amounts than the other 2% obliga- 
tions which gives this issue a scarcity value that appears to be 
unwarranted and which results in these bonds selling out of 

' line with comparable new maturities. .. . 
Also, it was reported, that other holders of the 2% due 12-15-51/55 


}are considering the sale of these bonds and the purchase of the new 
‘lissue of 2% due 12-15-52/54 to be offered in the Sixth War Loan, 


when the latter. obligations become available to the banks, provided 
orices of the two issues show a spread of about 13/32 in favor of 
the 2% due 12-15-52/54. ... 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE ‘ | 
Another reinvestment that was reported to have been made re- 
cently was as follows: 


Sold: 244% due 3-15-52/54_____- 104.0 1.92% 
Bought: 214% due 6-15-52/55_____- 102 2/32 1.95 
It was pointed out. that maturity would be lengthened only 
three months, while income would be increased from 1.92% to 
1.95% and the premium account would be decreased by one 
point and 30/32. ... | 
It was also learned that some institutions have been considerin 
the following suggestion that has been made by some of the dealers: 
Recent Price Yield to Call Date 
Sell: 2% due 12-15-49/51____---_--- 101.21 1.66% 
Buy: 2% due 3-15-50/52_______--- 101.15 — 1.71 
In this instance the yield to the call dete would be increased, 


Recent Price Yield to Call Date 
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Post-War Interest Rates 


(Continued from first page) 


necessitate keeping this burden as 
low as possible, the more so since 
approximately two-thirds of the 
outstanding debt will be of the 
shoit-term or redeemabie type, a 
poriion of which will have to be 
converted sooner or later, 
automatically raising the interest 
charges. 

Similarly, the solvency of the 
banking system will demand the 
maintenance at par of all govern- 
ment bonds in bank portfolios. 
Approximately 65% of the na- 
tional debt is in the banks, inelud- 
ing the savings and reserve banks. 
True, the majority of the port- 
folios consists of short-term paper 
which has no quoted market price. 
But the volume of medium and 
long-term issues in institutional 
portfolios is large enough to en- 
danger the entire banking struc- 
ture in case of a major deprecia- 
tion. 

The fact that the Treasury will 
stay in the red for years to come 
(after the war) is a further reason 
compelling it to maintain by all 
means the par value of its out- 
standing issues, if not to raise it. 
Otherwise, the sale of new bonds 
might encounter insuperable dif- 
ficulties. Moreover, abandonment 
of the cheap money policy would 
have the. consequence that the 
rates of the entire real estate 
credit structure would rise, a 
highly unpopular development, 
possibly calling for more housing 
subsidies. 

Indeed, nothing much short of 
a stabilization of government 
bond prices can be in prospect in 
view of the fact that any rise of 
the interest rate might cause the 
colossal volume of savings bonds 
to be offered for redemption, and 
induce the banks to _ liquidate 
their vast holdings. 


No Repudiation 

Briefly the unique situation 
emerges that the fall in the mar- 
ket price of the government’s ob- 
ligations would have the effect of 
a federal debt-repudiation with 
consequences such as a prolonged 
bank holiday, breakdown of the 
bond market, and a choice be- 
tween financial chaos or whole- 
sale money-printing to avoid it. 
The remedy often used in the 
past to eure public over-indebted- 
ness, namely, an open or con- 
cealed repudiation, cannot be ap- 
plied under such circumstances, 
not even to the very limited ex- 
tent of permitting a substantial 
decline of the price of outstanding 
bonds. 

Incidentally, while New Deal 
propagandists emphasize now, as 
inflationists have done at all 
times, that an internal debt is 
less dangerous than an external 
one, the present case is a classi- 
cal example to the contrary. If 
the national debt were held 
abroad, a default on it would af- 
fect foreigners. Such default is 
popular in debtor countries, in 
which the debt is owned by non- 
resident foreigners, and is often 
hailed as a patriotic measure. But 
when we owe the debt to “our- 
selves,” then we hurt ourselves 
by defaulting on it. One drawback 
of an internal debt is the fact 
that it deprives the nation of its 
freedom to default. 

But how can one maintain the 
price of a colossal debt especially 
if it continues to grow for some 
years, as it is expected to, and if 
substantial short-term — portions 
are supposed to be converted into 
longer} maturities? 


_ |... The Controls 


Control of the government 
bond market is exercised by in- 
. ducements to institutions (such as 
eligibility for -rediscount) and 
pressures on them, thus creating 
a vast outlet. In war-time, patri- 
otic appeal to the public greatly 
extends the outlet. 


Pressures and inducements re- at present, by restricting the sale | 


thus } 


iReserve System, which have in- 
'ereased the central banks port- 
folio from less than $3 billions to 
well over $15 billions at present. 
That's the tinal secret of this sta- 
bilization: that any. amount noi 
absorbed by the public or by in- 
'stitutions is taken up by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks. But this pro- 
cess will have to be stopped at 
\some point, so as to avoid a run- 
jaway price inflation. 

By that time, a substitute might 
have to be resorted to, namely, 
ithe freezing of portfolios. As it 
‘is, bank portfolios are “frozen”: 
\they are not supposed to, and 
couldn’t be liquidated to any 
major extent. This status will have 
to be consolidated in a permanent 
fashion. That may be done by 
legal compulsion or by voluntary 


done since neither repayment of 
the debt nor unloading on the 
central bank or on the public is 
feasible. 

Of course, the “freezing” of 
portfolios need not become visible 
at all if the banks do not try to 
liquidate their holdings. Such 
would be the case in a depression. 
But. the trouble is that we are 
facing the possibility of an infla- 
tionary boom in which the demand 
for bank credit may reach new 
heights, and might do so at much 
more attractive rates on commer- 
cial loans than the return on gov- 
ernments. Under such circum- 
|stances, some form of freezing 
| would become unavoidable. 
| Similarly, there will be no dif- 
ficulty in the way of redeeming 
savings bonds as they are pre- 
sented—so long as the sale of new 
bonds dees not lag substantially 
behind the demand for redemp- 
tion. But any attempt of the 
| public to-cash in on a large scale 
‘will create embarrassing prob- 
lems and compel the Treasury to 
choose between more or less un- 
|desirable alternatives. 
| Of course, it will all depend on 
the amount of bonds presented for 
redemption and on the use the 
public makes of the proceeds. If 
it merely takes out the money 
from the Treasury and shifts it 
promptly to deposit or savings 
accounts, the government can pay 
with the one hand to the public 
and borrow with the other from 
the institutions which receive the 
deposits. The problem reduces 
itself to one of time-lag, and it 
may or may not be difficult to 
bridge it over. 

This much is certain: that the 
paying out of savings bonds in 
cash could only be done by re- 
course to the’ Federal Reserve 
System, raising its portfolio in 
proportion, and threatening to 
flood the economy with fresh 
money. The danger of a runaway 
inflation would become so serious 
as to prohibit this procedure. Nor 
is it very likely that the Adminis- 
tration and Congress would em- 
bark light-heartedly on “freezing” 
the outstanding volume of small 
bonds and arousing the ire of mil- 
lions of investors. It is more 
likely that if the situation be- 
comes acute, attempts will be 
made to straighten it out by patri- 
otic appeals to the investors and 
by the offer of exchanging its 
savings certificates against long- 
term bonds with higher yield (or 
with some tax exemption feature). 


But that brings us back to the 
problem of interest rates. If we 
have to offer the public a higher 
yield bond, doesn’t that mean 
raising the rates all around? Of 
course, the new bond will have 
a higher rate; but the old one has 
to be kept at the low rate, as be- 
fore, for the reasons indicated 
above. It is a characteristic of 
Managed Money that it permits 
the breaking up of the capital mar- 
ket into non-communicating sec- 
tors. This will be accomplished 
as it is practically accomplished 








agreement, but it will have to be. 


to banks and other institutions. 
Thereby, the market is virtually 
broken into two parts with widely 
different interest rate structures— 
even more so than at present when 
a 29% rate prevails for a non- 
marketable paper with 60 days’ 





redeemability, and a less than 1% 
rate fora comparable paper elig- 
ible for bank portfolios. 

Lastly, the government bond 
market might be supported also 
by SEC and Federal Reserve reg- 
ulations to limit any such credit! 
expansion that would jam the} 
outiet for governments. That Reg- 
ulation W is to be continued after 
the war, has been announced by 
Chairman Eccles, thus limiting | 
the volume of personal loans and | 
finance company paper available 
to the banks. The flow of credit 
through other commercial chan- 
nels may be restricted too, and 
new corporate bonds may be con- 
trolled at the issuing end by the 
SEC as well as the receiving end 
by bank examiners. 


The Fallacy of Equalizing Rates 


Urgent national and fiscal inter- 
est to hold the “bond line,” plus 
the ability to do so, add up to one 
thing only. Even in an inflation- 
ary boom, we are bound for prac- 
tically the same medium- and 
long-term rates on government 
paper as at present, notwithstand- 
ing the likelihood that profits and 
commercial credit rates may rise 
in a spectacular fashion. This 
contradicts the “classical” or com- 
monplace approach, according to 
which the return on capital tends 
to be the same on all investments 
of the same quality, security and 
marketability. Those who apply 
this apparent logic to realities, 
and keep on predicting falling 
government bond prices, merely 
prove, (a) that they don’t under- 
stand the theory, and (b) that 
they don’t visualize the new set- 


inflationary fire will be fanned by 
substantial 


to last more than a matter of, 
weeks. War expenditures may be | 
sharply reduced, but the rapid 
liquidation of outstanding war 
coutracts will take care of the 
maintenance of the deficit for tne 
transitional period. No doubt, tae 


unemployment doles 
for munitions workers, by most 
generous benefits to members oO: 
the armed torces, by subsidies to 
farmers and others, by interna- 
tional spenaing and lend-lease, by 
tax carry-overs, possibly aiso by 
“incentive” tax reductions. Under 
such circumstances, the pent-up 
demand of individuals and cor- 
porations for capital goods is 
bound to burst into the open, un- 
loading much of the vast voiume 
of accumulated liquid savings, 
Postponed municipal improve- 
ments and even Federal public 
works will soon get under way, 
too, so as to take up any possible 
slack of employment. Temporarily, 
falling raw material prices are in 
prospect, but they will be checked 
by subsidies and international car- 
tels, and by keeping the excess in- 
ventories of the Government from 
the markets. 

All symptoms — economic and 
psychological, legislative and ad- 
ministrative, national and inter- 
national—indicate a continuation 
of the war-time full employment 
into an inflationary boom with lit- 
tle or no _ interruption to be 
“feared.” But how will such a 
boom affect the interest rates for 
new corporate issues, and there- 





fore the price of the outstanding 
ones as well? The answer is that 
inflation is not a_ straight-line 
process—it always has two phases 
at least. So long as commodity 
prices lag behind the rising vol- 
ume and/or velocity of purchasing 
power, so long more monetary in- 
flation means as a rule: increased 
liquidity of the money market. 
At the early -stages of a price 





up of the capital market under 
which we labor. Even under 
“normal” conditions, 
merely implies a long-term trend, 
‘the validity of which is very 
‘doubtful since -it assumes an 
economy without business cycles, 
and with an unhampered capital 
market. When the latter is under 
government control, and when 
extraordinary swings of prospec- 


affect investment values, all the- 
ories. about a long-term trend 
toward a uniform interest rate 
are meaningless, as is the assump- 
tion of a homogeneous capital 
market. 


Credit Bonds 


The combination of Cheap 
Money and Full Employment ne- 
cessarily carries all bonds to par 
or above. The artificially low 


uum from the point of view of 
institutional investors who are 
driven by the urge for higher 
yield to so-called lower grades, 
which in turn rise in rating as 
their prices go up. Full employ- 
ment means, of course, sufficient 
earnings-to carry fixed charges. 
The process continues unabated, 
covering most low-grade bonds as 
well as the bulk of preferred 
stocks. Especially so, in view of 
enhanced corporate liquidity, con- 
version of outstanding debts to 
‘lower rates, successful reorganiza- 
, tions, mergers and capital real- 
ignments. 

How far this process of corpo- 
rate bond and preferred stock ap- 
preciation can go depends on the 
post-war cycle. “Normally,” it 
might be interrupted by a short 
“recession” that should follow the 
war as a consequence of reduced 
federal deficits. Since practically 
every dollar of our deficit adds 
that much or more to the current 
national income, a cut in the def- 
icit means not only the disappoint- 
ment of bullish expectations, but 
actually a decline of the national 
income, especially also of labor 
income. 

However, if any such intermezzo 
of post-war adjustments, with ad- 
verse effects on employment, 





ceive their basic support by the of the higher yield bond to the , should occur at all, it is not likely 
open market eperauons 6: tic public and making it unavailable to reach substantial proportions or 


the theory ; 


tive appreciations or depreciations | 


interest rate level creates a vac-| 


inflation, interest rates tend to 
remain low. It is only after com- 
modity prices and _ capitalized 
values have caught up with the 
credit expansion that a “capital 
shortage” becomes visible and in- 
| terest rates begin to climb. But 
it may take many months, possibly 
|a few years before such a stage 
lis reached. By that time, interest 
rates will be upward bound. 

To sum up: A vast National 
Debt is the price we pay for forc- 
ing full employment upon the eco- 
‘nomic system; and cheap money 
‘is the condition which enables us 
to do so. It is important to visu- 
alize this correlation between full 
|employment, large deficits and 
low interest rates. The second is 
necessary to create the first, and 
the third keeps the second from 
becoming “top-heavy.” So long as 
we continue injecting deficits into 
the economic body, empioyment 
cannot fall off. And so long as our 
political philosophy will demand 
the maintenance of full employ- 
ment, deficits and cheap money 
will be with us. 

These considerations should have 
a definite bearing upon invest- 
ment policies. They imply the 
conclusion that in the kind 0’ 
economic system we are establish- 
ing (for awhile) credit risks af- 
fecting bond values may virtually 
vanish. 








Attractive Investment 


The Public National Bank and 
Trust Company of New York of- 
fers an attractive investment, ac- 
cording to a memorandum on the 
Sept. 30th, 1944 statement of the 
bank, which is being distributed 
by C. E. Unterberg & Company, 61 
Broadway, New York City. Copies 
of this interesting memorandum 
may be had from the firm upon 
request. 


Fashion Park Attractive 


A detailed study of Fashion 
Park, Inc., is contained in a 
special circular prevared bv Si- 
mons. Linburn & Co., 25 Broad 
St., New York. Copies of this in- 








teresting study may be had from 
the firm upon request. 





ADVERTISEMENT 


NOTE—From time totime, in this space, 
there will appear an article which we hope 
will be of interest to our fellow Americans. 
This is number fifty-eight of a series. 


SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK 


“In-Plant” Feeding 


Surprising what a lot of interest- 
ing “‘scenery”’ can be discovered off 
the “‘main line’! We mean, even 
though our own varied enterprises 
in the SCHENLEY business, includ- 
ing our research laboratories in 
Lawrenceburg, Indiana, are replete 
with interesting phases, it does us 
good once in a while to stray from 
vur particular job and see what 
the other fellow is doing. 


So we had an opportunity recently 
to become acquainted with one of 
the most amazing industrial de- 
velopments of this wartime period. 
We got an introduction to “‘in- 
plant’’ feeding operations. In-plant 
feeding, of course, means eating on 
the job—where war workers are 
encouraged to eat wholesome and 
appetizing food within the very 
shadows of their lathes, drills and 
drawpresses. 


In 1940 only an insignificantly ~ 
few workers had their lunches on 
the job and now it is estimated 
that approximately seven million 
workers are supplied with food by 
the establishment of restaurants 
and cafeterias at accessible points 
within a plant and by mobile units 
that transport hot, nutritious food 
to designated stations in many de- 
partments of a plant. 


Three Government Agencies, the 
War Manpower Commission, the 
War Food Administration and the 
War Production Board, are vitally 
interested in this new industrial 
service and by the end of 1944 they 
hope to have at least twelve million 
workers eating their lunches in the 
plants where they are employed. 


Of course, prior to Pearl Harbor 
there was little need for such proj- 
ects, but the urgent cry for ‘“‘more 
planes . . . more tanks . . . more 
guns”? made the problem of prop- 
erly feeding workers a vital and a 
pressing one. 

As you know, in many places 
lunch hours, of necessity, were 
shortened, Large war working 
plants, sprawling over considerable 
acreage, made it inconvenient and 
frequently impossible for employees 
to visit outside restaurants. With 
typical American ingenuity—the 
problem was solved. 

Smoothly, without confusion, these 
“in-plant” feeding units work. No 
dish-washing of course; no broken 
china; and excellent sanitation. 
Paper cups and containers are 
used. 

This writer had the privilege of 
partaking of one of these “in- 
plant” lunches—excellent food and 
plenty of it, at surprisingly low 
cost! 

Wartime certainly makes for 
resourcefulness, doesn’t it? 


MARK MERIT 
of SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CorRP. 








FREE —Send a postcard or letter to 
Schenley Distillers Corp., 350 Fi ias.. 
N. Y. 1, N..Y. and- will receive 


a booklet containing reprints o; ‘earlier 
articles on various subjects smile series, 








Interesting Air Situations 

Mid - Continent Airlines, Na- 
tional Airlines, and Northrop Air- 
craft offers attractive possibilities, 


according to circulars just issued 
by J. F. Reilly & Co., 111 Broad- 
way, New York City. Copies of 
these interesting releases may be 
had from the firm upon request. 
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Charles A. Parcells & Co. | 


¥staolished TO19 
Members Detroit Steck Exchange 


Michigan Markets 





We Are Interested in Buying 


International 
Detrola 


Wm. C. Rosey & Co. 





639 Penobscot Building 
DETROIT 26, MICH. 


Telephone 


Randolph 5625 DE 206 








Teletype | F 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
812 BUHL BUILDING 
DETROIT 26, MICH. 


Teletype Phone 
DE 167 Cherry 6700 




















Michigan 


Brevities 








Chicago Stock Exch. — 


| . || Acme Wire Co. 
‘Memberships Increase || Veeder-Root, Inc. 
_ CHICAGO, ILL.—The purchase |}} —Scovill Mfg. Co. 


|of the sixth membership in two/| 
| weeks on the Chicago Stock Ex- 
change was arranged Oct. 10, it| 
/was announced by Kenneth L. 
Smith, President of the Exchange. 
|The purchase price was $3,600, 
|unchanged from recently an- 
| nounced transactions. 

Mr. Smith, in commenting on 
| the purchase, said, “On Sept. 12, 
1944. the Board of Governors of 


Markets and memoranda on 


New London 








Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Elec. Co. 
Landers, Frary & Clark 
United IHuminating Co. 


available on request 


CHAS. W.SCRANTON «& Co. 


NEw HAVEN 


Waterbury 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


these Connecticut companies 


Danbury 

















the Exchange authorized the sale 
of five memberships held in the 
treasury of the Exchange. The 
Boards’ action called for the sale 
of these memberships only to es- 


Connecticut Brevities 


Standard Accident Insurance Company has announced that at a| 
meeting of stockholders investment of $2,500,000 in the stock of a new | 
fire insurance company to be wholly owned and operated, was ap- 


tablished and strongly tinanced 
investment houses.” 
Mr. Smith added, “Upon. the 


proved. 


The stockholders also ap- © 


proved the issuance of 175,938 
shares of commen and the of- 
fering to steckholders of the 
right to subscribe to it at $10 

a share on the basis of one 

share for each share held. 

Transferable warrants will be 

issued as soon as clearance is 

received from the SEC. 

A fight for control of the De- 
troit Paper Products Co. ended in. 
victory for an Indianapolis group | 
which represented big paper in- 
terests and left minority stock- 
holders wondering where they’ll| 
wind up. ; 

Stockholders of the Detroit firm 
had voted down a proposal to sell 
the company to the group with 
majority interests garnering 67% | 
of the vote against 75% needed 
for approval. 

Later in the week the company | 
was taken over by the simple, 
method of buying up large blocks| 
of stock in private sales. 


% 





“ 


King Seely Corporation of Ann 
Arbor has acquired the controlling 
interest in Central Specialties of 





pany, Secretary; and Alonzo C. 
Allen, Blyth & Co., Treasurer. 

Ray O’Donnell, of R. C. O’Don- 
nell Company, was elected Chair- 
man of the Program Committee; 
Ray E. Davis, of E. H. Rollins & 
Sons, Chairman of the Member- 
ship Committee; and Ray Ber- 
nardi, of Cray, McFawn & Co., the 
retiring President, becomes Chair- 
man of the Arbitration and Ethics 
Committee. 

The above officers and Commit- 
tee Chairmen constitute the Board 
of Directors. 

Other appointments were 
Frank P. Meyer, of First of 
Michigan Corporation; John K. 
Roney, of William Roney & Co., 
and C. Edwin Mercier, of Mer- 
cier, McDewell and Doiphyn as 
National Committeemen. Alter- 
nates are H. Russell Hastings, of 
H. R. Hastings & Co.; A. Buell 
Quirk, ef M. A. Maniey Ce., and 
Neil DeYoung, of DeYoung, 
Larsen and Tornga. 


The newly elected officers an- 


with monthly conference and dis- 
cussion . meetings r embers 





Ypsilanti. 

Preliminary arrangements 
have been made with Watling, 
Lerchen and Company of De- | 
troit for issuing the new capital 
steck of King Seely to previde 
additional working capital for | 
expanded operations. 


Central Specialties makes 
plumbing fittings and gray iron) 
castings for the leading auto and) 
power tool firms. 

* og 


Personnel Changes: Harry F. 
Vickers, President of the Vickers 
division, was named a Vice-Pres-_ 
ident of the parent Sperry Corpo- 
ration. William A. Mara, 
former sales manager of the 
Stinson Division of Consolidated | 
Vultee, has joined Bendix Avia- 
tion. . . . Clifford Sorensen, son 
of Charles E. Sorensen, President 
of Willys, is Vice-President of 
F. L. Jacobs. . . . and Van M. 
Darsey has been promoted to the 
Presidency of Parker Rust Proof. 

oh a % 

At the annual meeting of the 
Security Traders Association of 
Detroit and Michigan, Don 
Miller, of McDonald Moore and 
Company was elected President. 

Other officers are Paul More- 
land, of Allman, Moreland & Co., 
Vice-President; Harold R. Chapel, 
Crouse, Bennett, Smith and Com- 


me 


Ww. Broadway, New York City, mem- 


only in addition to the customary 


spring and fall dinners. A mem- 
bership drive is also _ being 
planned. 


% 


The Detroit Stock Exchange is 
sponsoring a window display in 
the Fort Street side of the Pen- 
obscot Building, in which the Ex- 
change is located. 

The displays will be changed 
from time to time and will fea- 
ture products of companies whose 
stock is listed on the Exchange. 

Initial window was culture of 


Penicillin and the handling of 


blood plasma by the Parke Davis 
Company. 
Seaboard Of Interest 
Sutro Bros. & Co., 120 Broad- 
way, New York City, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
have prepared an _ interesting 
arbitrage circular on Seaboard Air 
Line Railway Co. Copies may be 
had from the firm upon request. 


NY Bank Stocks Compared 


Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 120 


—_———_——, 





bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
icchange, have prepared a detailed 
comparison and analysis of New 
York City Bank Stocks as of Sept. 
30, 1944, copies of which may be, 
had from the firm upon request. 


/nounced that they are contem- | 
plating a more active program | 


election of these recent purchasers 
to membership the aggressive pol- 
icy of the Board of Governors to 
broaden the base of firm and cor- 
porate memberships on the Ex- 
change will have reached a peak 
not equaled since 1932. There 
‘have been 42 purchases of mem- 
berships during 1942, 1943 and 
1944.” 

Mr. Smith further added, “The 
Chicago Stock Exchange member- 
ship has broadened outside Chi- 
cago, particularly in the Middle 
West. Many of the most substan- 
tial firms and corporations in Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin, Missouri, Minne- 
sota, Indiana and other adjacent 
States have joined the Chicago 
Steck Exchange with the avowed 
purpose of constructing a strong 
Middle West market-place. The 
natural flow of buying and selling 
orders that is developing from 
these new memberships will 
broaden the markets of the Chi- 
cago Stock Exchange.” 


Ray E. Davis De 


Ray E. Davis, manager of the 
Detroit office of E. H. Rollins and 
Sons, investment firm, died after 
a two months’ illness. He,was 50 
| years of age and made his home 
|in Huntington Woods, Royal Oak. 
| Born in Freedom, N. Y., he was 
a graduate of the University cof 
| Michigan and served in World 
| War I, being honorably discharged 
in July, 1919, as a First Lieutenant 
_ after serving overseas for. 12 
/} months with the 78th Division. 
| He had been active in the se- 
curities business in Detroit for the 
i|past 20 years and was a directo1 
‘of the Security Traders Associa- 
| tion of Detroit and Michigan. 

was also a founder and member 
'of Hammond-Gray Post, Amer- 
|ican Legion, at LaPorte, Indiana, 
| the F. and A. M. Lodge of Arcade, 
|N. Y¥., the Pine Lake Country 
| Club, and the Sojourners Club of 


| Detroit. 


Situations Interesting 

In Conn. Companies 

| Chas. W. Scranton & Co., 208 
Church Street, New Haven, Conn.. 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, have red memo- 
randa ‘on Acme Wire Co.; Veeder- 
Root, Inc.; Scovill Mfg. Co.; Ar- 
row-Hart & Hegeman Electric 
Co.; Landers, Frary & Clark, anc 
United Tiluminating Co., Connec- 
ticut situations which appear at- 
tractive at current levels. “Copies 
of these memoranda may be had 
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Report furnished on request 


es 


| MERCIER, MCDOWELL 
& DOLPHYN 


| Members Detroit Stock Exchange 
Buhi Bidg. . Cadillac 5752 | 
DETROIT 26 











National Stamping Co. | 


= ee 


L. A. Darling Co. 


An Excellent Past Record j 
and Exceptional Post-War ie 
Prospects 





Circular on Request 


Allman, Moreland & Co. 


Member Detroit Stock Exchange 
1051 Penobscot Building 
DETROIT 26, MICH. 
Teletype DE %5 


Battle Creek Lansing 





from Chas. W. Scranton & Co. 
upon request. : if gs 


Bright Possibilities 








to a circular prepared by Lerner 
& Co., 10 Post Office Square. 


cular may be had from Lerner & 


|Co. upon request and also @ cir- 
| cular on Riverside Cement class A. 
| which the firm believes is an out- 





' standing cement stock with a div- 
idend Arrearage. 


He | 


Boston, Mass. Copies of this cir- 


The Silex Company of Hartford has announced the purchase of 
the Canadian Silex Company, Ltd. of St. John’s, Quebec, for ap- 
proximately $175,000. The late Frank E. Wolcott, President of the 
Silex Company, was the sole owner of the Canadian Company: 


'time demeand, 





Giant Portland Cement is a 
low-priced stock in an industry 
|| with a bright future and offers in- 

4 teresting possibilities, according 


The Company is negotiating for the purchase of presently leased 


property in Circleville, Ohio. 


4ne War broaucion Board has® 


authorized the company to resume 
production of automatic electric 
steam irons, the quota for the 
month of November being 5,000. 


Subject to the appreval of the 
Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, 82,000 shares of the 
stock belonging to the estate of 
Frank E. Wolcott will be sold 
to the public. The transaction 
will involve some _ $1,300,000. 
At the present time, 
215,000 shares outstanding, only 
50,000 are in the hands of the 
public. 


Eastern Malleable Iron Com- 
pany of Naugatuck recently ac- 
quired Frazer and Jones Com- 
pany of Syracuse, N. Y., through 
purchase of all the outstanding 
stock. Frazer and Jones, whose 


capital and surplus approximate 
$500,000, has been in the foundry | 


business about a century. 


The Darlington, R. L., plant of 
the Hamilton Standard Propellers 
Division of United Aircraft of 
East Hartford, will gradually re- 
move production lines and be 
closed down by the end of the 
year after completing its war con- 
tracts. 

This was the most recently es- 
tablished of the branch plants 
and having successfully served its 
purpose in meeting the peak war- 
it is no longer 
needed to fulfill schedules. 


It is expected that the 600 
workers will be transferred to 
the company’s plants at East 
Hartford and Norwich. 


% 


v: 
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Danbury and Bethel Gas & 
Electric Light Company has called 
for redemption on February l, 
1945, the entire issue of 6% series 
A bonds due Aug. 1, 1948. 

Nine months earnings for two 
of our state banks show a con- 
siderable increase over the corre- 
sponding period in 1943. 

The Hartford - Connecticut 
Trust Company showed earn- 
ings of $4.94 a share against 
$3.65 in 1943, while the Phoenix 

State Bank & Trust Company 
for com periods showed 

$21.66 and $14.49, respectively. 


In its statement of Sept. 30, 
1944, the Hartford - Connecticut 
Trust Company showed total as- 
sets of $102,422,136 as compared 
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TirrT BroTuHEenrs 
Members New York and Boston Stock 
Exchanges 


Associate Members New York Curb 
Exchange 


Primary Markets in 
Hartford and 
Connecticut Securities 
Hartford 7-3191 


New York: 
BOwling Green 9-2211 





Beli System Teletype: HF 365 











of the | 


| to $108,288,887 a year ago. ‘There 

was an increase in loans and dis- 
counts and in U. S. Government’ 
| securities, while cash and due 
| from banks was lower by $11,- 
| 553,682. Total deposits showed a 
| decline of some $6,510,100. Un- 
divided profits were up $430,102. 


Book value per share was 
$50.19 against $47.50 as of the 
| end of September, 1943. 


The Phoenix State Bank & 
Trust Company in its balance 
sheet of Sept. 30, 1944, showed 
| total assets of $77,810,567, which 
| was $11,927,242 less than a year- 
/ago. Deposits of $72,558,384 were 
off $12,159,813. The bank has un- 
| divided profits of $1,224,893 which 
represents a gain of $220,142. 


Beok value of $276.56 per 
share compares with $262.80 in 
1943. 





43 


| The Stamford Water Company 
_of Stamford is currently offering 
to purchase its outstanding first 
, mortgage 5% bonds due July 1,> 
1952, from the bondholders at 
| their principal amount plus a pre- 
mium of $294.48 per $1,000 of 
| principal amount, and accrued in- 
| terest to Oct. 31, 1944. At this 
| price the yield is approximately 
| 1.00% to maturity. Total pay- 
/ment per $1,000 bond, including 
| accrued interest, amounts to $1,- 
311.15. 


The offer expires Nov. 1, 
1944. Bid prices for the year 


ranged between 121 and 122. 


The Hayes Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Grand Rapids has made 
an offer to purchase the common 
stock of the Farrel-Birmingham 
Co. This latter company is the 
result of the merger of the Farrel 
Foundry and Machine Co., estab- 
lished in 1848 and the Birming- 
ham Iron Foundry founded in 
1836, representing two of the old- 
est machinery manufacturing con- 
cerns in the East. 

Plants are now operated in 
Ansonia and Derby, Conn., and 
in Buffalo, N. Y. 


Cooley & Co. Adds Gaerste 
_ (Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


HARTFORD, CONN. — John L.: 
Gaerste has joined the staff of 
Cooley & Company, 100 Pearl. 
Street, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange. Mr. Gaerste was 
“yey with Tucker, Anthony 

oO. , 


Attractive Possibilities 

Lukens Steel common and West- 
ern Light & Telephone common 
offer attractive possibilities, ac- 
cording to memoranda issued by 
Buckley Brothers, 1529 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., members 
of the New York Stock Exchange 
and other national exchanges. 
Copies of these memoranda may 
be had from Buckley Brothers on 
request. © 
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Deflation In Prospect For 1945 | 


“Deflation rather than inflation will, dominate the economy in | 


1945,” 
national Statistical Bureau, Inc. 


of America, who held their 28th annual meeting at the Waldorf- 


Astoria on October 12th, were told that the history of sharp price | 
such. as followed the last war would not be repeated. 


advances 





“No industry or individual can®@— 


escape the effects of heavy war 
contract cancellations in the near 
future,” continued Dr. Shook. 
“Business profits and individual 
incomes will decline. Purchasing 
policies will reflect not only the 
deterioration of supply - demand 
relations but also a less optimistic 
psychology. Wide-scale modifica- 
tions of government controls will 
have to be made as the transition 
from war to peacetime operations 
gets under way. 

“Industry’s success in meeting 
unbelievably high wartime goals 
has generated a confidence in the 
future that may be somewhat mis- 
placed. Wartime production rec- 
ords would have been impossible 
without complete conversion, a 
fact which emphasizes the prob- 
lem of reconversion. Wartime pro- 
duction records also measure the 
great increases in productive ca- 
pacity and raw material supplies 
that have occurred. 

“Price movements during re- 
conversion will be varied. Some 
commodities have been held down 
by ceiling prices, while others al- 
ready require strong support. Ag- 
ricultural prices are _ relatively 
high. By summer or fall of next 
year, sharp price declines should 
be under way. Somewhat higher 


prices for finished items not pro-| 


duced during the war will be an 
offsetting factor. Dr. Shook em- 
phasized the belief that the gen- 
eral price level would show small 
declines in 1945. 

“Business now is greatly con- 
cerned with the elimination or 
easing of government controls. 
Limitation of civilian output will 
be dropped very quickly once mu- 
nitions contracts are reduced by 
40%. The life of OPA, however, 
extends to the middle of next 
year, and its renewal is a political 
question. Public reaction against 
rationing is likely to be strong. 
Many business groups, however, 
support a continuation of price 
controls for some time. To some 
extent, this reflects the belief that 
history will repeat itself, and that 
there will be a rapid price ad- 
vance like the one that reached a 
peak in 1920. 

“Imported commodities involve 
a special problem. If domestic 
demand falls enough after the 
European war ends so that im- 
ports ate no longer needed, then it 
would hardly seem that price con- 
trols would be necessary. If the 
domestic market still depended 
on imports, however, price ceil- 
ings might prevent them from 
' coming in. Speculative holding 
of Latin American raw materials 
has already been reported. Amer- 
ican importers have already en- 
countered difficulties in operating 
in foreign markets under domes- 
tic price ceilings. Dr. Shook ex- 
pressed the view that these prob- 
lems would become more rather 
than less intense after the Euro- 
pean war ends. 

“There seems to be a tendency 
at the moment to take wartime 
distortions as a matter of course. 
The public at large and even bus- 
inessmen have become so accus- 
tomed to the enormous rate of 
_ ‘wartime production, that views 
. about the future, when the econ- 
_omy will depend more heavily on 
. private \investment, are colored 
_ by developments of the past year 
. or two, when events have been 
. dominated by government spend- 
- ing. Government spending for 
war now duplicates, every ten 
. weeks, the total amount spent for 
the last war. The increase in raw 
material capacity closely approxi- 
_ mates the raw material capacity 
available at the time of the last 
war. Expansion in plant capacity 
has been equally sensational. 


These tremendous increases ‘in po- 
tential output have a direct bear- 





ing on the question of continuing 
government controls onee  cut- 
backs become widespread.” 


Mississippi Valley 
Group 0} IBA Meets 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—The annual 
meeting of the Mississippi Valley 
Group cf the Investment Bankers 
Association of America was held 
Oct. 18, 1944, at the Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis. Various commit- 
tee reports and the report of the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Garfield J. 
Taussig, was received and the 
election of officers and the Execu- 
tive Committee for the year 1944- 
1945 held. 

The Nominating Committee pro- 
posed the following slate: John A. 
Kerwin, Kerwin, Fotheringham & 
Co., Inc., Chairman; Garfield J. 
Taussig, Taussig, Day & Company, 
Inc., Vice-Chairman; Chapin A. 
Newhard, Newhard, Cook & Com- 
pany, Secretary-Treasurer. Mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee: 
Harry Theis, Albert Theis & Sons, 
Inc.; H. Frederick Hagemann, Jr.. 
The Boatmen’s National Bank 
(both ex-officio); William P. 
Sharpe, Mercantile - Commerce 
Bank & Trust Co.; Jerome F. 
Tegeler, Dempsey, Tegeler & 
Company; Bert H. Horning, Stifel, 
Nicolaus & Co., Ine.; Benj. F. 
Frick, Jr.; Stix & Company; Oscar 
H. Wibbing, O. H. Wibbing & 
Company, all of St. Louis, and 
J. C. Lancaster, Union Planters 
National Bank & Trust Co., Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. 








Phila. Banks Plan 
Business Credit Fund 


Plans for the formation of a 
$10,000,000 bank credit fund, by a 
group of Philadelphia banks, to 
provide an additional source of 
credit for small and medium- 
sized businesses in the reconver- 
sion and post-war periods, were 
announced today by Evan Ran- 
dolph, President of the Philadel- 
phia National Bank, and Chair- 
man of the committee organizing 
the group. These plans are now 
being considered by the manage+ 
ments of several of the. larger 
banks in Philadelphia and will be 
submitted shortly to all of the 
banks in the city. 

“Formation of this credit group,” 
said Mr. Randolph, “is a sincere 
effort on the part of banks to Iend 
every financial assistance to the 
businessman during the days when 
business enterprises must be re- 
converted from a wartime to a 
peacetime basis. 

Officials of each bank whick 
becomes a member of the group 
will serve jointly on a loan com- 
mittee to consider the merits of 
each loan application, and every 
effort will be made to provide 
ways and means to accommodate 
the applicants. 

The bank credit group will 
serve the entire Third Federal 
Reserve District, comprising, in 
addition to Philadelphia, that por- 
tion of Pennsylvania east from 
about Johnstown; New Jersey 
south from Trenton, and the en- 
tire State of Deleware. 





Attractive Situations 
Common and 6% cumulative 
convertible preferred of the 
American Bantam Car and. Pan- 


ama Coca-Cola offer attractive | 


situations according to circulars 


issued by Hoit, Rose & Troster, 74} 


Trinity Place, N. Y. City, . Copies 


according to Dr. Robert C. Shook, Vice-President of the Inter- | 
Members of the Tanners’ Council | 


|New Yeork headed an underwrit- 


—- 





A Strategic, Growing Air Line Flying 


“The Valley 


Beit TELETYPE 
SL 456 


due 1974. 


And Bisecting Every Transcontinental Air Carrier 


CHICAGO and SOUTHERN 
AIRLINES 


Analysis on Request 


SCHERCK, RICHTER COMPANY 


Landreth Building 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 


e a,e8 
Missouri Brevities 
Recent Underwriting Activities 


Several Missouri dealers were members of the underwriting 
group headed by Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. which purchased the 
$300,000,000 Arkansas Power & Light Company, First Mortgage 3's 
Included were Stern Brothers & Co., of Kansas City and 
Metropolitan St., Leuis Company, Newhard, Cook & Co., Reinholdt 
& Gardner, I. M. Simon & Co., and Stifel, 





Level Route” 


GARFIELD 0225 
L. D. 123 





Nicolaus & Co., all of 





St. Leuis. 
Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. and! 
Koebbe, Gearhart & Company of 


ing group, including Newhard, 
Cook & Co. of St. Lewis which 
offered 225,000 shares of Allen B. 
DuMont Laboratories, Inc., Class 
A Common Stock at $7.375 per 
share. 

0. H. Wibbing & Co. of St. 
Leuis were members of an under- 
writing group headed by Brails- 
ford & Co. and Shillinglaw, 





offering 150,000 shares of Elec- 
tronic Laboratories, Inc., Common 
Steck at $5 per ‘share. 

Kidder, Peabody and Company 
and Drexel and Company headed 
a banking group offering $23,735,- 
000 General Mortgage 3%<s due 
1975 of the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Chicago and St. Louis Railread at 
102. Included among the under- 
writers were G. H. Walker & 
Company and Newhard, Cook and 
Company of St. Louis. 





Falstaff Brewing Corporation 
Expansion Pregram 
Falstaff Brewing Corporation of 
St. Louis has announced a post- 
war. expansion and rehabilitation 
program for its plants at Omaha, 
New Orleans, and St. Louis. Plan- 
ning and execution of this pro- 
gram. will be under the supervi- 
sion of Harvey Beffa, Vice-Presi- 
dent. Stock of the company is 
listed on the New York. Curb and 
St. Louis Stock Exchanges. 
@ s 
Cragin & Trimble Now 
With Slayton & Co. 
(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
ST. LOUIS, MO. — John H. 
Cragin and J. L. Trimble have be- 
eome associated with Slayton & 
Co., Inc., 111 North Fourth Street. 
Mr. Cragin was formerly pro- 
prietor of the Cragin Investment 
Co. in Joplin, Mo. Mr. Trimble 


was with Prugh, Combest & Land, 
Inc. in Kansas City. 


Crowder & Co., Inc., of Chicago | 





St. Louis Traders To 


Hold Meeting, Election 


The annual election and din- 
ner of the Security Traders Club 
of St. Louis will be held Nov. 9, 


1944, according to an announce-} 


ment by El- 
mer F. Bar- 
kau, Secre- 
tary. The fol- 
lowing slate 
has been pre- 
sented to the 
members: Jo- 
seph G. Peter- 
sen, Eckhardt- 
Petersen & 
Co., President; 
Walter C. 
Haeussler, 
Paul Brown & 
Co., First 
Vice - Presi- 
dent; Me! Tay- 
lor, Semple, 
Jacobs & Co., 
Second Vice- 
President; E. 


Joseph G. Petersen 


Ken Hagemann, G. H. Walker & | 


Co., Third Vice-President; Her- 
man J. Zinzer, Dempsey, Tegeler 
& Co., Secretary; Robert M. Guion, 
Newhard, Cook & Co., Treasurer; 
George M. White, White & Co., 
National Committeeman. 


The nominating committee con- 
sisted of Dumont G. Dempsey, of 
Newhard Cook & Co.; Ralph C. 
Deppe, of Edward D. Jones & Co., 
and Lester W. Knickmeyer, of 
Albert Theis & Sons. 


Airline With A Future 

Chicago and Southern Airlines, 
Newhard, Cook & Co.; Ralph C. 
“The Valley Level Route” and 
bisecting every transcontinental 
air carrier, offers attractive possi- 
bilities according to an analysis 
prepared by Scherek, Richter 





Company, Landreth Building, St. 


Louis, Mo. Copies of this analysis 
may be had from Scherck, Richter 
Company upon request. 








Anheuser-Busch, Inc. Capital 
Fulton Iron Works 


1691 
Common - Preferred - Bonds 


St. Louis Public Service 


Income 4s & Ist 5s Class “A” Com. 


Seven Up Bottling Co. 


of St. Louis 
Jefferson Hotel 


Common - Preferred - Bonds 


STIFEL, NICOLAUS & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


1944 
Chicago 











St. Louis 


Peltason, Tenenbaum Co. 


803 Landreth Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
Behera tire ba: + a 

















Fast and accurate Markets in all » 


ST. LOUIS 
SECURITIES 


Direct Private Wire to 
New York and Providence Offices 


G. H. Walker & Co. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange and 
Other Principal Exchanges 


503 Locust Street 


ST. LOUIS 1, MISSOURI 
Teletype SL 84 Tel. Central 0838. 











We Are Interested In: 
St. Louis Bank Stocks 


and 
Pickering Common 


Lasalle Hotel, Beaumont, Texas 


Metropolitan St. Louis 


COMPANY 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
718 Locust Street 
Saint Louis 1, Mo. 
Central 8250 
D. 208 St. L. 499 





L. 











Attractive Situations 


Ward & Co., 120 Broadway, New 
York City, have prepared circu- 
lars on several situations which 
currently offer attractive possi- 
bilities, the firm believes. Copies 
of these circulars, on the follow- 
ing issues, may be had from Ware 
& Co. upon request. 


Du Mont Laboratories “Ay: 
Merchants Distilling; General In- 
strument; Great American Indus- 
tries; Massachusetts Power & 
Light $2 preferred; Majestic Ra- 
dio; Magnavox Corp.; Electrolux; 
Brockway Motors; Scoville Mfg. 
Bird & Sons; Cons. Cement “Ay: 
Riley Stoker; Alabama Mills, Inc.; 
and H. & B. American Machine 
preferred. 








Common 








WHITE & COMPANY 


Mississippi Valley Trust Bldg. 





of. these cireulars may ~ be~ had» 


from the firm upon request. 


ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 
Coast to Coast Wire System 

















Circular on request : ‘ 








Srix & Co.| 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


50S OLIVE STREET 


St.Lous 1,M ‘ 











Members St. Louis Stock Exchange 














National Candy 
Company 
Common Stocks 


Listed on 
St. Louis Stock Exchange 


Members 
St. Léuis Stock Exchange 


~~ 319 North Fourth Street 
Saint Louis 2 
 Teletipe SL 158 











L.D. 71 
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Bank and Insurance Stocks 
This Week —- Bank Stocks 


By E. A. VAN DEUSEN 


Earnings of New York City banks in the third quarter of 1944 


show a substantial gain, in most instances, over earnings in the third 
quarter of 1943. Thus, the steady upward trend in the earnings of 
leading Wall Street banks, which started in 1938, continues unabated. 

The accompanying tabulation shows third quarter and nine 


Position Of Unparalleled Liquidity. 








Secretary Morgenthau Anticipates 
No Rise In Interest Rates 
In Foreseeable Future | 


Treasury Head Also Predicts No Need For Wholesale Post-War Funding 
Of Public Debt Into Long Term Bonds. Holds Commercial Banks’ Hold- | 
ings Of Short Term Gevernment Obligations Has Placed Them In A 


In an address at a War Bond Rally at the Hotel Biltmore, Los 
Angeles, Cal. on Oct. 14, Secretary of the Treasury Henry Morgen- 
thau Jr., in » pe tHe A AE cS MB ay 
addition to|ination of interest rates and a 
calling atten-| glance at the post-war public debt 
tion to a $70| problem as I see it. 
billions —sav- The great expansion in the Fed- 
ings in gov-| eral debt has been achieved with 
ernment cost,| virtually stable interest rates — 
because of|thanks largely to your efforts. 





wartime con-|Such change as has occurred has 
trol of prices, | been to slightly lower levels. This 
stated that the | contrasts with World War I when 
low interest | almost. each new series of bonds 
rates on the/}carried a higher interest rate, so 


Royal Bank of Scotland 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1727 


HEAD OFFICE—Edinburgh 
Branches throughout Scotland 


LONDON OFFICES: 
3 Bishopsgate, E. C. 2 
8 West Smithfield, E. C. / 
49 Charing Cross, S. W. / 
Burlington Gardens, W. f 
64 New Bond Street, W. / 





TOTAL ASSETS 
£115,681,681 





Associated Banks: 
Williaras Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. 
Glyn Mills & Co. 




















Australia and New Zealand 


BANK OF 





months earnings per share for 1944 vs, 1943. 


Bank of Manhattan ____.___--_. 
Bank of New York____--__-_- ch 
Bankers -Trust ‘222 2 as 
Central Hanover B. & T.______- 

Chase National ARR AIRC 
Chemical Bank & Trust___-_.-_______ -+ 
Commercial N. Bank & Trust_ 
Continental Bank & Trust___-___ 

Corn Exchange Bank & Trust____ 
First National - we 
Guaranty Trust 
Irving Trust __ ~~ nie aren 
Manufacturers Trust —___-___.___* 
SueLenee MO oS. 
ew Been. steee. fT aN pee: 
Public National Bank & Trust___-__--__ 
United States Trust _._____. 


Average iad 
*As reported by bank. 
The above figures are “indi- 
cated earnings” computed from 
the balance sheets, except where 
marked with an asterisk. A few 
of the large banks are now fol- 
lowing the practice of publishing 
rather complete interim earnings 
reports, thus, Chase, Chemical, 
Guaranty and National City have 
published earnings figures for the 
nine months ending Sept. 30, 1944, 
compared with the simiiar period 
in 1943. 

In the case of Chase National 
Bank, “net profits on securities” 
amounting to $0.30 per share dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1944, 
in addition to “net current oper- 
ating earnings,’ have also been 
earned, which raise the bank’s 
total net earnings for the period 
to $2.15, or a little more than 
double annual dividend require- 
ments at the rate of $1.40. For the 
nine months period of 1943, how- 
ever, security profits were higher, 
amounting to $0.72, thus bringing 
total profits up to $2.28 per share, 
or $0.13 per share better than cur- 
rently. 

The figures for National City 
Bank include those of City Bank 
Farmers Trust, whose entire cap- 
ital stock is held in trust for the 
benefit of the shareholders of Na- 
tional City Bank. In addition to 
the “net current operating earn- 
ings” reported in the table, “net 
profits on securities” amounted 
to $0.24 per share in 1943 and 
51.09 in 1944, thus, including se- 
curity profits, National City has 
earned $3.02 per share in the nine 
months of the year vs. $1.92 for 
the same period last year. Current 
dividend requirements are there- 
fore being earned four times. 


It is interesting to note that the 
average betterment in earnings of 





New Jersey 
| Bank Stocks 
Local Securities 





J. S. Rippel & Co. 
Established 1891 
18 Clinton St., Newark 2, N. J. 
MArket 3-3430 
N. Y. Phone—REctor 2-4383 


Third Quarter ————_Nine Months————- 


1943 1944 1943 1944 Increase 
$0.36 $0.55 $1.02 $1.45 42.2% 
6.23 7.97 18.28 21.23 16.1 
0.76 1.05 2.40 2.97 23.8 
1.50 1.50 4.05 4.30 6.2 
0.93 0.73 *1.56 *1.85 18.6 
0.74 0.84 *2.17 *2.65 22.1 
0.96 1.18 2.57 3.26 26.8 
0.53 0.59 1.37 1.50 9.5 
0.94 0.99 2.65 2.91 9.8 
21.85 25.79 71.68 83.81 16.9 
5.36 5.65 *13:73 *13.93 1.5 
0.20 0.27 0.58 0.77 32.8 
1.12 1.28 3.29 3.58 8.8 
*0.60 *0.66 *1.68 *1.93 14.8 
1.60 1.93 4.15 5.24 26.3 
0.85 1.16 2.36 3.31 40.3 
17.54 16.13 50.07 49.61 —0.9 
2A a Ra MR ol SA ie At SOI pers 18.6% 
@. 
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Sept. 30, 1944 
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| Laird, Bissell & Meeds | 

| Members New York Stock Exchange 

1120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 65, N. Y¥.| 

| Telephone: BArclay 7-3500 
Bell Teletype—NY 1-1248-49 
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the 17 banks under consideration, 
for the nine months of 1944 vs. 
1943, is 18.6%. Only one bank, 
viz: United States Trust Co., 
shows a decline. Bank of Man- 
hattan, Public National Bank & 
Trust and Irving Trust, show out- 
standing gains. However, since 
these gains are based on “indi- 
cated earnings” for interim pe- 
riods, they cannot be taken as 
conclusive. The results, by and 
large, however, are significant 
and distinctly encouraging to 
bank stock investors. 


Compared with the mid-year 
figures, despoits of these banks on 
Sept. 30 were approximately $1,- 
590,000,000 lower or 6.5%; com- 
pared with Sept. 30 of last year, 


however, they were higher by 
$148,000,000 or 0.6%. So far as 
quarterly statements are con- 


cerned, June 30, 1944, registered 
the all-time peak—thus far. The 
decline in deposits since July is 
attributable to withdrawals by the 
United States Government from 
war loan deposits for the settle- 
ment of war contracts. The rec- 
ord volume registered in the mid- 
year statements resulted from the 
Fifth War Loan drive. It is prob- 
able that deposits will again rise 
to a new peak as the Sixth War 
Loan gets under way in Novem- 
ber and December. 

Some aggregate figures for the 
above group of banks, as of recent 


quarterly dates, are given below: 








present public 
debt, as con- 
trasted with 
the rates pre- 
vailing in 
World War I, 
has saved the 
taxpayers ap- 
proximately 
$4 billions per year. He predicts a 
continuation of the present in- 
terest rates, and stated that “sav- 
ings are abundant and promise to 
meet all likely demands,” and that 
because commercial banks were 
encouraged to buy government 
short-term obligations, they are in 
“a pos:ition of unparalleled liquid- 
ity.” The following is the text of 
Mr. Morgenthau’s remarks: 

For the last week I have been 
addressing a number of meetings 
such as this in various parts of 
the country. During the course of 
these talks I have endeavored 
to outline briefly some of the 
philosophy behind American war 
finance as we at the Treasury De- 
partment view it. 


The democratic manner in 
which the financing of the war 
has been handled, I described last 
Saturday at Atlantic City. About 
85,000,000 individual Americans 
have bought bonds of their gov- 
ernment. They have bought them 
not as a result of compulsion but 
for purely patriotic reasons and 
because they are the best invest- 
ment in the world. 


Thursday, addressing a gather- 
ing similar to this at New Orleans, 
I emphasized the part. which war 
finance has played in economic 
stabilization. The heavy tax bur- 
dens which the American people, 
generally speaking, have accepted 
with extraordinarily good grace 
and the large proportion of the 
increase in the public debt which 
has been absorbed by the men and 
women of this country, have 
played a very important part in 
holding inflation in check. The 
OPA has estimated that if prices 
during this war had risen as 
sharply as in World War I, there 
would have been approximately 
a $70,000,000,000 increase in gov- 
ernment costs — a $70,000,000,000 
additional burden fastened onto 
the country. 

Today I would like to conclude 
this resume with a quick exam- 





Morgenthau 


Sec. 





The recent trend in deposits 
and in loans and investments is 
shown, and also the extent to 
which leading Wall Street banks 
are keeping fully invested, while 
at the same time maintaining 
legal cash reserves with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank. The percent 
ratio of loans and investments to 
deposits for Sept. 30th is the high- 
est during the period shown, and 
is probably about the highest that 





is practicable under present re- 
serve requirements. 


Loans and 

Loans and Investments 

Date Deposits Governments Investments. ‘. of Deposits 
9-30-1943____. -- $22,394,000.000 $13,444,000,000  $19,588,000,000 87.5 
| 12-30-1943...._____ 21,819,000,000 13,382,000,000 18,406,000,000 84.5 
3-31-1944. _______ 92,472.600,000 13.886,000,000 19,324,000,000 86.5 
6-30-1944 __ 24, 132,006,000 14,809,000,000 20,527,000,000 87.0 
9-30-1944. 22,542,000,000 14,274,000,000 19,845,006,000 88.5 





that the cost trend was almost 
constantly upward. As a result, 
the average interest cost has been 
only 1°4% on the wartime in- 
crease in the public debt. This 
contrasts with 444% for World 
War I. 

The resulting interest saving ap- 
proximates $4,000,000,000 a year— 
quite a tidy sum to have saved 
for the taxpayers of this nation. 
Realization of your part in this 
saving, I believe, should give you, 
as it has us at the Treasury, a 
feeling of real accomplishment. 

Moreover, and this is a point 
déserving of particular emphasis, 
the interest on all securities sold 
during the war has been fully 
taxable while the issues marketed 
during World War I were all 
either wholly or partially tax-ex- 
empt. This has resulted in a fur- 
ther net saving to the Treasury 
amounting to several hundred 
million dollars a year. Further 
through removal of tax exemption 
all purchasers of government se- 
curities are taxed their share of 
the war cost in proportion to their 
ability to pay. This is a point 
which may not have occurred to 
you but which should be of help 
in the sale of E bonds. 

Incidentally, the Government in 


eliminating tax exemption relin-. 


quished any “unfair” advantage it 
might have had over private bor- 
rowers in securing credit. It 


thereby served to strengthen the 


private enterprise system. 

President Roosevelt, in his 1945 
Budget Message summarized the 
situation as follows: 

“The primary achievement of 
our debt policy has been the 
maintenance of low and stable 
rates of interest. Average in- 
terest rates payable on the pub- 
lic debt now are less than 2%. 
Interest received from all new 
issues is fully taxable. As a re- 
sult, the net cost per dollar bor- 
rowed since Pearl Harbor has 
been about a third the cost of 
borrowing in the first World 
War.” 

Personally, I do not anticipate 
a rise in interest rates in the 
foreseeable future. Savings are 
abundant and promise to be ade- 
quate to meet all likely demands. 
We believe, therefore, that we 
shall be able to refund our obli- 
gations, as they come due, at rates 
comparable to those now prevail- 
ing. Thus, the saving to the 
Treasury will continue over a 
long period of years. At the same 
time the people to whom you have 
sold the war bonds will continue 
to be satisfied rather than dis- 
gruntled customers. 


Moreover, quite apart from its 
value to the Treasury—and, hence 
to the taxpayers—the cigar 
of low interest rates, will provid 
a stimulus to the national econ- 
omy in the post-war period. High 
interest. rates limit enterprise and 
discourage employment. Low in- 
terest rates stimulate business and 
make for expanding employment. 


‘ Just as I’see ho reason for sub- 


| stantially higher interest rates in 
the post-war period, I do not see- 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


(ESTABLISHED 1817) 


Paid-Up Capital ~... ._ _ £8,780,000 
Reserve Fund _______-__~_ 6,150,000 
Reserve Liability of Prop. 8,780,000 
£23,710,000 

Aggregate Assets 30th 
OG ek CIP Sintetercccvenenct £187,413,762 


SIR ALFRED DAVIDSON, K.B.E., 
General Manager 


Head Office: George Street, SYDNEY 





The Bank of New South Wales is the oldest 
and largest bank in Australasia. With over 
800 branches in all States of Australia, in 
New Zealand, the Pacific Islands, and 
London, it offers the most complete and 
efficient banking service to _ investors, 
traders and travellers interested in these 
countries. 


LONDON OFFICES: 
29 Threadneedle Street, E. C. 
47 Berkeley Square, W. 1 


Agency arrangements with Baaks 
threughout the U. S. A. 





NATIONAL BANK 
of EGYPT 


Head Office Cairo 
Commercial Register No. 1 Catro 





FULLY PAID CAPITAL 
RESERVE FUND 


£3,000,000 
£3,000,000 





LONDON AGENCY 
6 and 7 King William Street, E. C. 
Branches tn ail the 
principal Towns in 
EGYPT and the SUDAN 








NATIONAL BANK 
of INDIA, LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government fa 
Kenya Colony and Uganda 
Head Office: 26, Bishopsgate 
Landon, i . — 


Branches in India, Burma 
Colony and Aden and 


Subscribed Capital____2£4,000,000 
Paid-Up Capital______ 22,000,000 
Reserve Fund________ £2,200,000 
The Bank nducts d 
banking and exchange er ga * 
Trusteeships and Executorsh 
also undertaken - 


Ceylon, Kenya 
Zanzibar 











any need for a wholesale post- 
war funding of the public debt 
into long-term bonds. 

In the first place, it would cost 
the taxpayers more in interest. 
Next, it would shift whatever risk 
there is inherent in fluctuating 
interest rates from the Govern- 
ment, which is able to bear it, to 
individuals, institutions and cor- 
porations. Certainly | day is 
past when the United States Gov- 
ernment need ask its citizens or ° 
its business enterprises to insure 
it against changes in the rate of 
interest. 

Finally, we have endeavored to 
tailor the debt structure to the 
needs of those who lend us the 
money and of the national econ- 
omy. 

The small investor who. pur- 
chases the Series E Savings Bonds 
places. his. faith in his Govern- 
ment. Could we do less than 
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see to it that the securities °of- 
fered ‘him were suited to his 
needs? 

The Savings Bonds, while not 
a war development, having been 


first offered ten years ago, have | 
proved an admirable war finance | 


medium which we expect to carry 
over into the post-war period. We 
hope that many millions of people 
will continue to hold a financial 
stake in their Government. 

Industrial corporations, as you 
know, have principally purchased 
certificates of indebtedness and 
Series C Notes. These constitute a 
substantial part of their reserves 
for reconversion and post-war de- 
velopment. It is clearly advan- 
tageous not only to the corpora- 
tions but to the whole economy 
that these reserves be liquid. The 
corporations thus know that the 
money will be available and 
without loss whenever they need 
it. When the proper time comes 
they can proceed full speed 
not only with their conversion 
but with any expansion plans they 
may have. 

Finally, there are the govern- 
ment securities which now consti- 
tute a large proportion of the as- 
sets of the commercial banks. 
Many of you are bankers. You 
khow it has been our policy to 


encourage the banks to’ purchase | 


issues of short maturity. As a 
consequence, about half the secur- 
ities acquired by the commercial 
banking system since the begin- 
ning of the war have been bills 
and certificates maturing within 
one year and practically all have 
had a maturity of ten years or 
under. 

The result is that the banking 
system of the country is in a po- 
sition of unparalleled liquidity. 
This, we believe, affords assur- 
ance against a recurrence of such 
unsettling deflation as came in 
the aftermath of World War I. 
Further, it places the banking 
system in a strong position to 
meet the shifts in deposits that 
many of you anticipate with re- 
conversion and the new business 
demands for funds that «should 
accompany the development of a 
healthy, expanding economy. 


In a word, the banks’ part in| 


war finance, great as it has been, 
instead of hamstringing them, has 
left them in a position to service 
enthusiastically a virile private 
enterprise system. 

I might point out that the banks 
have not only been able to main- 
tain a strongly liquid position as 
a result of the manner in which 
the nation’s war finance has been 
handled, but also they have found 
an opportunity for public service. 
This has enhanced the esteem with 
which they are held in their re- 
spective communities. Moreover, 
while they have been making this 
contribution to the war effort 
they have enjoyed an increase in 
earnings. Net profits of all mem- 
ber banks of the Federal Reserve 
System last year were back at 

almost exactly the all-time-high 
level of 1929. 

I want to thank you who have 
been the leaders in the war fi- 
nance work in these great western 
States—thank you upon the part 
of the Treasury, whose job it has 
been to direct the program, and, 
more important, thank you on be- 
half of the United States of Amer- 
ica, which, of course, is the real 
beneficiary. 

I am no prophet as to the dura- 
tion of the war, but today we are 
hopeful that unconditional sur- 
render by Germany may not be 
far away. At such time all eyes 
will turn to the West. The eleven 
States represented at this meeting 
will take On new importance in 
the war. “The Pacific coast will 
become “the. springboard for the 
all-out’ offensive against Japan. 

This should prompt you who 
have the job of raising the neces- 


sary money to redouble your ef- | 


forts. 


Our immediate task is to put |. 


over the Sixth War Loan, to do 
so just as decisively as our fight- 


ing men are establishing their |, 


positions in Europe and in the 
islands of the Pacific. 


C4 Os fii robes os ; 





I know you understand the im- 
portance of this absolutely essen- 


| tial link in the war effort. But 


you -must. do\more than. under- 
stand it, you must: make the peo- 
ple understand it, the men and the 
women in stores and offices, in 
| factories, on the farms and in 
'their homes. 

| These people must understand, 
|as you do, that the time has not 
|yet come to relax or celebrate, 
| that we must speed weapons and 
| supplies far across the Pacific to 





our armed forces who know full 
deez that a hard fight still lies 


ahead before they can bring us 
| victory over the’ Japanese — and 
these \weapons and supplies must 
be paid for. That is our task — I 
know America can count’ upon 
| you! 


a  — 

Pyne Kendall To Admit 

Pyne, Kendall & Hollister, 52 
Wall Street, New York City, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, will admit Howard A. 
Plummer to limited. partnership 
‘in the firm as of Nov. 1. 





Steel Outlook Good 


Series of New York Stocks, Inc., 
published this week by Hugh W. 
Long and Company, Inc., 48 Wall 
Street, New York City. “When- 
ever the Little Steel decision 
comes, and whatever the decision 
is, it is hard to see how it can be 
really bad for steel company 
earnings.” Copies of this interest- 


ing bulletin, discussing the situa- 
‘tion in detail, and containing a 








| list of the 10 companies of Steel 
“Little Steel headlines won't Industry Series, upon whieh the 


tell the big steel story,” according 
to a bulletin on the Steel Industry | 


report is based, and the price 
range and dividend history of the 
Series, may be had upon request. 


NY Bank Stocks Compared 


New York Hanseatic’ Corpora- 
tion, 120 Broadway, New York 
City, has issued an interesting and 
convenient comparative table of 











| leading New York Bank and Trust 


Company stocks, as of Sept. 30, 
1944. Copies of this table may be 
had from the firm upon request. 
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Mutual Funds 


Idle Dollars 


The vast accumulation of idle cash in the hands of individuals 


was recently made the subject of 
Securities and Exchange Commiss 


an important press release by the 
ion. 





The SEC warning that this © 


huge volume of idle cash might | 
suddenly start an inflationary 
spiral is certainly a timely one. 
And timely, toe, is the leaflet 
on this same subject which Dis- 
tributers Group made available 
to affiliated dealers last week. | 
The leaflet uses pictures to em- | 
phasize its points and leaves the, 
forceful conviction that “your idle 
dollars” would be far better off 
at work—invested in good se- 
curities. 


Barron’s Widow 
Selected Investments Co. takes) 
the five-year results of the BAR- 
RON’S “Investing for a Widow” 
contest which were recently sum- 
marized in that magazine and 
compares them with the perform- 
ance of Selected American Shares. 
The eight prize-winning and 
“honorable mention” programs se- 
lected by BARRON’S five years 
ago show an average appreciation 
today of 8.2% over the original 
$100,000 investment and an aver- 
age income of $4,336 for the year 
ended Aug. 25, 1944. Selected 
American Shares, by comparison, 
shows a market appreciation of 
24.8% and an income of $5,218. 
‘As this sponsor comments, the 
investment in Selected American 
Shares would have been “better 
for the widow.” To be precise, 
she would have over twice the 
appreciation in Selected American 
shares as in the best of the eight 
price-winning programs. 


Waiich Industries / 

Hugh W. Long & Co. has just 
published a handsome new 28- 
page booklet on New York Stocks 
entitled “Which Industries Will 
Do Best?” The first four pages 
contain a. discussion of the “in- 
dustry selection” principle. Ac- 
companying graphs illustrate the 
wide variation in performance be- 
tween various industries and the 
importance of diversifying ones 
investments in an industry over 
more than just one or two leading 
stocks. 

‘The major portion of the book- 
let is devoted to one-page resumes 


SELECTED 
AMERICAN 









Prospectus 
may be obtained 
from authorized dealers, or 


SELECTED INVESTMENTS C0. 


135 South La Salle Street 
ee CHICAGO 
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Keystone 
Custodian Funds 


Certificates of Participation in 
Trust Funds 
investing their capital as follows: 
SERIES 
B-1, 2,8 pnd 4 1N BONDS 


‘« SERIES 
K-1, 21IN PREFERRED STOCKS 
SERIES 
S-1, 2, 3, 4 IN COMMON STOCKS 


Prospectus may be obtained from 
your local investment dealer or 


THE KEYSTONE CORP. OF BOSTON 
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analyzed. 








Railroad (Bond) 
Shares 


A Class of Group Securities, Inc. 


Prospectus on Request 


DISTRIBUTORS 
GROUP, IncorPoRATED 


63 WALL ST. - NEW YORK 5,N. Y. 











of the various industry invest- 
ments available through New 
York Stocks, Inc. The reconver- 
sion problems and the post-war 


outlook for each industry are set 


forth in separate paragraphs. 


Fifth Anniversary 


Ray Vance, Chairman of the 
Board of New England Fund, has 
written a letter to shareholders in 
which the effects of five war 
years on our security markets are 
It is a thought-provok- 
ing letter and, if read seriously, 
should encourage investors. to 
think carefully of their invest- 


ments “before going off ‘half- 
cocked’ on some _ high-pressure 
proposal.” 
46 for 4 


The current issue of Abstracts 
tells how under Lord, Abbett 
management Affiliated Fund has 
achieved a total gain of 46 cents 
per share (from, $3.96 to $4.32, 
plus 10 cents of capital gains divi- 
dends) during the last 14 months 
in which the Dow-Jones Indus- 
trial Average has shown no gain. 
The cost of management to Af- 
filiated Fund shareholders for 
this excellent showing was only 
4 cents per share. Hence the cap- 
tion “46 for 4.” 


Assets Up 100% 

National Securities & Research 
Corp., in Letter No. 9 of its series 
on National Stock Series, an- 
nounces that assets of the trusts 
which comprise the National Se- 
curities Series increased 100% in 
the first nine months of this year. 

In letter No. 9 of the series on 
Industrial Stock Series, this spon- 
sor points to the extraordinary 
growth plotted for electronics and 
gives a partial list of its already 
demonstrated uses. The list in- 
cludes nearly 60 separate appli- 
cations of electronics and covers 
the fields of communications and 
entertainment, industry, medicine 
and food production. 


Double Taxation 


The forthright discussions on 
taxation which Keystone Corp. 
has featured from time to time 
in its weekly bulletin Keynotes 
were supplemented last week by 
a statement on the feasibility of 
eliminating double taxation on 
corporation earnings. Keystone 
Corp. analyzes this problem from 


Prospectuses upon request 
National Securities & 


Research Corporation 
{20 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, (5) 
LOS ANGELES, 634 8. § St., (14 
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DISTRIBUTORS: 


A. W. SMITH & CO., Inc. 


111 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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the standpoint of possible loss of 
revenue to the Federal Govern- 
ment and concludes that if double 
taxation on corporate earnings 
were eliminated by abolishing the 
normal corporate tax, there would 
be an apparent loss of $5 billion 
of revenue. However, if corpora- 
tions were forced to pay this 
amount out as dividends, the in- 
dividual income tax would re- 
capture $2 billion, so that the net 
loss of revenue would amount to 
only $3 billion. 


Keystone Corp. concludes: 
“When it is realized that the va- 
rious estimates of Government re- 
quirements of the post-war period 
range from $18 billion to $22 bil- 
lion of annual revenue—in. con- 
trast to the current collections of 
$45 billion—it is clear that it is 
not only feasible to eliminate cor- 
porate income and excess profits 
taxes entirely, but that individual 
income tax rates can also be re- 
duced.” 

Investment Reports 

Fundamental In v estors—On 

Sept. 30, 1944, net assets were 


¥ 


.| $11,138,080 invested 81% in com- 


mon stocks, 17% in appreciation- 
type bonds and preferred stocks, 
and 2% in cash. 


George Putaam Fund—Net as- 
sets on Sept. 30, 1944, amounted 
to $10,128,000, compared ‘with 
$7,790,000 at the end of 1943. 

Wellington Fund—Assets on 
Sepi. 30, 1944, were invested as 
follows: 54.7% in common stocks, 
8.6% in appreciation bonds and 
preferreds, 23.2% in income bonds 
and preferreds, 7.5% in U.S. Gov- 
ernment bonds and 6.0% in cash 
This latest quarterly Wellington 


Fund report is unusual in that it} 


shows the portfolio classified on 
the basis of a $10,000 investment 
at market values but doesn’t con- 
tain a balance sheet or an income 
statement, both of which have 
perhaps less meaning to the aver- 
age investor than how his dollars 
are invested. 

Chemical Fund—Net assets on 
Sept. 30, 1944, amounted to $10,- 
709,163, compared with $10,665,530 
three months earlier. 


National Bond & Share Corp.— 
Net assets on Sept. 30, 1944, 
amounted to $9,149,528, compared 
with $9,259,414 at the beginning 
of the quarter. 


Mutual Fund Literature. 


Hugh W. Long & Co.—Current 
portfolio folder on Manhattan 
Bond Fund. . Distributors 
Group—Monthly Investment Re- 
port on Group Securities, Inc.; 
current portfolio folders on Rail- 
road (Bond) Shares and Low- 
Priced Shares. ... National Se- 
curities & Research Corp.—Cur- 
rent Investment Timing, discuss- 
ing “The British Government So- 
cial Insurance Plan”; Current In- 
formation folder and list of port- 
folio changes covering all Na- 
tional sponsored funds... . Hare’s 
Lid.—A new folder on Aviatien 


The Dollar Mystery 


(Continued from page 1682) 


work of economic liberal institu- 
tions (the basis of political and 
eivil liberties) prompt the United 
States to seek the reconstruction 
of international commerce through 
the mechanism of universal multi- 
lateral trade. 

What are the obstacles to this 
objective? First of all, there are 
some which are at the same time, 
cause and effect. Among these, 
we must certainly include politi- 
cal security, and also the monetary 
instability and commercial poli- 
cies of the different countries. But 
there are two other obstacles, the 
manifestation of which has been 
accelerated by the. first World 
War and World War II. They are 
to be ascribed to the fact that 
from a debtor nation, the United 
States became a creditor nation, 
and that Great Britain, on the 
other hand, from a creditor nation 
became a debtor nation. These 
obstacles are even more important 
considering that the United States 
is a country which, to a large ex- 
tent, is self-sufficient econom- 
ically and which at the same time, 
also exports industrial and agri- 
cultural products. 
the productivity of the worker 
in American industries is double 
that of England. 

A great number of English econ- 
omists and politicians admonish 
the United States to learn the be- 
havior of a creditor nation. They 
incessantly tell them that inter- 
national trade is not “a one-way 
street”; that to export, they must 
import, and that it is up to them 
to adopt a policy which will lead 
to an equilibrium of their balance 
of payments. They also point out 
that violent fluctuations of eco- 
nomic activity disastrously affect 
well-being and employment in the 
rest of the world, and in partic- 
ular, those of small _ countries 
which specialize in the production 
of raw materials (which repre- 
sent 70% of American imports). 


Two Problems: The Doliar And 
The Pound Sterling 


If one wishes to follow real- 
istically the impassioned discus- 
sions which take place in Great 
Britain regarding monetary and 
economic questions, it is necessary 
to understand, as if it were the 
anatomy of the dollar and. the 
pound sterling. There is indis- 
putably a problem of the dollar 
which arises essentially from the 
fact that the United States need 
few imports, while the rest of the 
world desires and wants many of 
their manufactured products, and 
that at the same time, the United 
States have a surplus of agricul- 
tural products which they must 
export, not only for reasons of 
their economic balance, but for 
the sake of their social balance. 
But there is also the problem of 
the pound sterling, the solution of 
which depends only partially on 
the answer to the dollar mystery. 
It is impossible to grasp the bot- 
tom of the Anglo-American eco- 
nomic struggle (with its inevi- 
table social and political reper- 
cussions) if one does not under- 
stand the following: a solution of 
the problem of the balance of 
payments of the United States 
does not necessarily constitute 
a solution of the British 
problem. One can better follow 
this line of thinking if it is as- 
serted, without over-simplifica- 
tion, on one hand, that the prob- 
lem of the pound sterling would 
be easier to solve were it not for 
the power and productivity of 
American industry; on the other 
hand, that American problems 
would be more easily solved were 
not exports for the British a mat- 
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What is more, | 


j ter of life or death. Moreover, 
ithe United States, principally for 
|reasons of social balance, are in- 
| terested in obtaining relatively 
| high prices for agricultural prod- 
ucts, while Great Britain is in- 
|terested in buying her imports 
}as cheaply as possible. 
The preceding considerations, 
as well as another factor to be 
analyzed further on, explain the 
attitude of many English econe- 
mists regarding tariffs into the 
United States. Strangely enough, 
English economists, in opposition 
to American economists, seem to 
attach little importance to the 
eventual reduction of American 
tariffs. The reason for these dif- 
ferent attitudes lies mainly in the 
fact that English economists are 
concerned with the balance — of 
payments of Great Britain, while 
American economists, in studying 
the problem of the dollar, are 
thinking of the balance of pay- 
ments of the United States with 
the rest of the world, and not only 
with Great Britain. The other 
factor, to which we alluded a 
‘while back, which also’ contrib- 
utes to the apparent indifference 
‘of English economists to tariff 
rates into the United States, is the 
following: statistics of imports 
into the United States show that 
their volume depends mainly on 
domestic economic activity, and 
not on the price of these imports. 
To sum up, the imperative neces- 
sity of British exports, American 
competition, and the fact that the 
volume of imports into the United 
States depends mainly on domes- 
|tic activity, explain why those 
| English economists who are trying 
to solve the problem of the pound 
sterling within the framework of 
‘universal multi-lateral interna- 
|tional trade recommend a policy 
'\(of money and credit) of great 
|economic expansion both domestic 
|and international. 
| To throw more light on the 
| subject, a rapid study of Amer- 
ican exports and imports, as well 
_as of the balance of payments of 
the United States since 1922, fol- 
lows—after which an attempt will 
be made to determine the signif- 
icance one must attach, from the 
point of view of the British, to the 
slogan: “The financial problem 
number one of the world is the 
doliar”’ (this slogan having been 
coined as a reply to the statement 
of an American banker according 
to whom the financial problem 
number one of the world is the 
pound sterling). 


Did the United States Misbehave 
As a Creditor? 


The report recently published 
by the Department of Commerce 
of the United States enables one 
to make some objective observa- 
tions on the balance of payments 
of the United States, and their 
-behavior as a creditor nation since 
1919. One will realize in reading 
the analysis made of these sta- 
tistics that misconceptions or even 
false ideas are current in the 
writings of many economists or 
politicians. 

We have eliminated from our 
calculations the exceptional years 
1919 to 1921 (too influenced by 
the consequences of the War of 
1914 to 1918) and also the years 
1938 to 1939 because the export 
figures of the United States for 
this period reflect important sales 
of war materials. 

During the nine years, 1922 to 
1930, the annual export of mer- 
chandise averaged about $4,600 
millions and the imports aver- — 
aged $3,820 millions. If one takes 
into account the invisible trade . 
(freight, trips, etc.), exclusive of 
payments and receipts of divi- 
dends and interests, the annual 
excess of exports as compared to 
imports averaged about $169 mil- 
lions. In the seven-year period 
from 1931 to 1937, the annual ex- 
port of merchandise averaged 








about $2,280 millions, and imports 
about $2,010 millions. If one takes . 
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into aecount the invisible trade, | plied ranged between $7,300 mil- 
excluding payments and receipts | jions and $7,500 millions, and for- 


of dividends and interests, one 
finds, surprisingly enough (one is 


| eign income and spending habits 
and the international debt were 


constantly led to believe the con-| fairly well adjusted to this level. 


trary), that during these seven 
years there was an annual excess 
of imperts of about $200 millions 
ever experts. And even if one 
takes into account payments and 
receipts of dividends and inter- 
ests, the average annual excess of 
the balance of payments was only 
about $55. millions during the pe- 
.ried from 1931 to 1937; these sur- 
pluses were neither excessive nor 
abnormal for a creditor country, 
as the “Economist” rightly com- 
ments. 
it is furthermore true that since 
1934, up to the outbreak of the new 
world catastrophe, there was, for 
political reasons, a considerable 
- influx of European capital, both 
long and short term, which sought 
.refuge in the United States, and 
which amounted to approximately 
$6,000 millions. These movements 
of capital cannot be imputed io 
the United States. 
During the years 1922 to 1930, if 
one takes into account the pay- 
ments and receipts of dividends 
and interests, the average annual 
excess of the balance of payments 
. was about $730 millions. How- 
ever, during this period the 
United States made huge invest- 
ments abroad, principally in Ger- 
many, with the result that their 
balance of payments was nearly 
_in equilibrium, As the United 
-States Department of Commerce 
itself states, the country was be- 
having as a creditor nation should 
without, however, having any 
eoherent policy of investments: It 
is also worth noticing that Euro- 
pean money markets were victims 
of a dangerous tightening in the 
second half of 1928 and in 1929 
- due to a combination of two fac- 
tors: on one hand, the allure of 
‘speculating on the New York 
-Stock Exchange and the abnor- 
mal high rates of interest on se- 
‘curity loans (“call money’’), and 
on the other hand, the heavy de- 
-crease of foreign investments by 
the United States. 
What is then, in the light of the 
analysis just made, the basis of 
truth in the reproach made to the 
. United States of misconduct as a 
‘ereditor country? It lies mainly 
in the fact that during the period 
of 1922 to 1939, the United States 
-made loans ~indiscriminately, 
. without consideration for the pro- 
ductivity or for the possibility or 
means of repayments of inese 
‘credits. The equilibrium of world 
economy adjusted itself to an im- 
portant volume of foreign invest- 
ments by the United States. It 
would certainly have been better 
. for their own equilibrium, as well 
as for the rest of the world if 
during the period 1922 to 1929 the 
_ United States had imported more 
merchandise and made fewer in- 
vestments—dangerous and poor— 
‘ abroad. 
But the report of the United 
. States Department of Commerce, 
_ which studies the balance of pay- 
.ments from 1919 to 1939, also 
_draws. therefrom the following 


important conclusions, with an ob-; 


jectivity which deserves to be 
’ commended: 
(1) The volume of imports inte 
the United States depends mainly 
‘On domestic economic activity. 
. Consequently, when as a result of 
_internal economic difficulties, the 
United States cut down their for- 
_ eign purchasing, the volume of in- 
ternational transactions is reduced, 
for lack of -dollars. In other 
_ words, the U. S. Department of 
Commerce affirms that foreign 
countries decrease their purchases 
' from the United States because 
‘ and when the latter reduce their 
imports. : 
(2). The vielent fluctuations of 
demestic economic activity in the 
’ United States constitutes an im- 
portant factor towards disorder in 
world econemy. The report of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce 
expresses itself thus: “During the 
four years from 1926 through 
1929, the amount of dollars sup- 


‘The abrupt fall in the dollars sup- 


plied by some $5,000 millions or 
68%, over the short space of three 
years, necessitated vast changes 


in the foreign use of dollars and} 


in the economic system abroad.” 
di . contributed forcefully to 
the collapse of the world eco- 





nomic financial structure, and the | 


development of recovery programs 
abroad along narrow national and 
bilateral lines.” 


This same report by the De- 
partment of Commerce declares 
that the most serious obstacle to 
the expansion of American ex- 
ports has not been the commer- 
cial restrictions of foreign coun- 
tries, but the lack of dollars. 


The report finishes by. stating 
that the continuity and regularity 
of foreign economic policy, as 
well as the conduct of interna- 
tional transactions, are even more 
important than. absolute levels o 
imports and investments. How- 
ever, the national interests of the 
United States as well as their in- 
terests as part of a world society 
are in having as great an expan- 
sion as. possible of international 
trade. There are two principal 
means. by which this result can 
be attained. One consists in facil- 
itating the flow of imports into 
the United States and the other 
is to invest abroad. The report of 
the Department of Commerce con- 
cludes by saying that interna- 
tional economic relations should 
be based on a stable, prosperous 
domestic economy. 


The Dellar and the British 
Preblem 


There is, as admitted by the 
U. S. Government itself, a dollar 
problem. The solution of this 
problem as recommended by ihe 
American authorities is orthodox 
and within the framework of lib- 
eral institutions. Unfortunately, 
as/we have seen above, not every 
solution of the dollar problem 
solves, ipso facto, the problem of 
the pound sterling. One can, theo- 
retically, conceive of a_ solution 
for the problem of the dollar 
without its remedying the prob- 
lems of Great Britain. The reason 
for which many English econo- 
mists and politicians champion a 
regional solution (bloc-sterling) 
is precisely their conviction that 
an orthodox, liberal solutien of 
the dollar problem would be in- 
adequate to solve the particularly 
difficult situation of Great Brit- 
ain, This is what accounts for the 
difficulty in. reaching an under- 
standing between the United 
States and England on economic 
and monetary issues. 


After this war, Great Britain 
will have to look for new outlets 
for export equal to a minimum of 
£250 million to -£300 million 
(which represents 50% of the vol- 
ume of 1938 exports) if she is to 
be able to maintain for her people 
a standard of living equal to that 
before 1939. Many British econ- 
omists and industrialists do net 
believe that the increase of im- 
ports into the United States and 


would create sufficient purchas- 
ing power in the world to in- 
crease British exports by an 
amount of £250 miltion to £300 
million, In short, it is the very 


‘magnitude of the probable deficit! 


of the English balanee of pay- 
ments whieh constitutes the prin- 
cipal obstacle to an Anglo-Amer- 
ican agreement regarding the 
methods by which interwational 
trade should be restered. We can 
better- grasp the extent of this 
‘eonflict if we add: (1) that the 
United States are a powerful com- 
petitor in export markets; 
that England is interested in buy- 
ing agricultural products and raw 
materials at low prices while the 
United States are interested in 
obtaining relatively high prices for 


“2 





agricultural products, and (3) that 
the United States need to buy few 
things abroad while the rest of 


American investments abroad 


t $600 millions during the last few 


(2) | 





of their products. 

The equilibrium of the balance! 
of payments of Great Britain after 
the war will be even more diffi-| 
cult to secure because of the in-| 
dustrialization of the dominions’ 
and colonies within the British 
Empire, as well as of the South) 
American countries. The United | 
States will probably buy very! 
litthe rubber abroad in the future, | 
and will transport much of their! 
merchandise on their own vessels. | 


which £235 million (which is 50% ) 
was for the British common- 
wealth. 


The Elements of a Selutien 


Let us review first of all the 
salient factors of the economico- 
social Anglo-American — conflict. 
The United States want, and are 
interested in rebuilding foreign 
commerce within the structure of 
a liberal and universally multi- 
lateral system. Great’ Britain 


On the other hand, it is thought/does not believe she can find, 


that for reasons of conservation of | 
their natural resources, the United | 
States will increase their pur-| 
chases abroad of gasoline, cop- 
per, zine, lead, wood, woodpulp, 
paper. It should further be ob-| 
served that the equilibrium of the| 
balance of payments of Great 
Britain will depend also on the 
willingness of the United States 
to continue to purchase gold from 
any source. (The annual gold 
production of the British Empire 
(excluding Canada) was about 





years. ) 


Before the present war, the bal- 
ance of payments of the United 
States with Great Britain, Can- 
ada, New Zealand, the Union of 
South Africa, the Indies and Aus- 
tralia showed a deficit. Only Brit- 
ish Malaysia received a surplus of 
dollars from the United States; 
thanks to their export of rubber 
and tin. Between 1932 and 1938, 
the annual exports of Great Brit- 
ain into the United States varied 
between $75 millions and $200 
millions (about $100 millions in 
1938) while the imports of Great 
Britain from the United States 
fluctuated between $290 millions 
and $600 millions (about $560 mil- 
lions in 1938). Canada imported | 
about $200 millions more- Amer- 
ican merchandise in 1938 than she 
exported to the United States. For 
the same year, the balance of pay- 
ments of the United States with 
the rest of the British Empire 
(that is to say, exclusive of Great | 
Britain and Canada) was nearly in| 








equilibrium. Of all the countries, | 
suppliers and customers of Great 
Britain, only the Union of South 
Africa imported more than she 
exported. In 1938, Great Britain 
imported the value of £860 million 
in merchandise, out of which £340 
million originated in the British 
Empire; in the same year, she 
exported in all, the value of £470 





within the framework of tradi- 
tional institutions, of which she 
was the originator and champion, 
new outlets for export amounting 
to £250 to £300 million more than 
in 1938 (£470 million) which she 
needs to balance her payments. 
The solution advocated by a large 
number of British economists and 
industrialists consists in the or- 
ganization of a regional trade sys- 
tem (bloc sterling). This solution 
does not satisfy the Americans, 
and it can safely be said that in 
the end, it would not meet Brit- 
ish needs either (without men- 
tioning other grave dangers for 
the entire world resulting from 
this solution). Moreover, the 
United States in particular, as 
well as the rest of the world are 
interested. in seeing that Great 
Britain is strong and prosperous. 

Is there a solution which can 
satisfy both the United States and 
Great Britain? It can be con- 
ceived, but it presupposes a gen- 
erous and intelligent spirit of co- 
operation. on the part of the 
United States and the countries 
composing the British Common- 
wealth. What are these elements? 
We must first devise an arrange- 
ment for the liquidation of the 
short term debts contracted by 
Great Britain during the. war. 
This having been done, and as- 
suming a prosperous American 
economy, it would be necessary: 

(1) To reduce, as much as po- 
litically possible, American tariffs. 

(2) To refrain from competing 
with Great Britain, for exports, in 


ithe British Commonwealth. 


(3) To foster the development 
of backward countries by the in- 
termediary of Great Britain. In 
other words, the equipment and 
tools necessary for the develop- 
ment of these countries should be 
furnished chiefly by Great Brit- 
ain while the necessary capital 
would, to a large extent (until 








{ 
the world needs or wants many) million in merchandise, out of | further developments) come from 


the United States. It can also be 
assumed that Great Britain will 
accept the responsibility for loans 
made to these countries. The pro- 
cedure would amount to making 
loans to Great Britain, which she, 
in turn, would use for the de- 
velopment of the backward coun- 
tries. 

(4) To fix, by mutual agree- 
ment, the value of the pound in 
relation to the dollar, which will 
take into consideration all the 
factors involved (between $3.00 
and $3.507). 


(5) “Last, but not least,” as the 
English say, it is up to them to 
work to increase their industrial 
productivity and to manufacture 
products, machines and _ items 
which call for great technical and 
scientifie advancement. We must 
abandon the theory that it is the 
function of foreign trade to help 
rid a country of unemployment; 
exports should serve to pay for 
imports which a country needs so 


that it may benefit from the in- 


ternational division of labor. 
ae Bo 

The vital thing to accomplish is 
to devise means which will enable 
Great Britain to abandon any 
form of exchange control. It will 
not be repeated often enough that 
the master key to economic na- 
tionalism and bi-lateral trade is 
exchange control. The above ar- 
ticle is written on the assumption 
that this is also the desire of our 
British friends. It must be ad- 
mitted that the speech of Lord 
Keynes in the House of Lords in 
May, 1944, is not co tely re- 
assuring, and is even disquieting. 
This may be due to the fact that 
so far, no fundamental solution 
to the British problem has yet 
come forth. The first outspoken 
approach to the solution of the 
British problem was made by Mr. 
Winthrop Aldrich before the Ex- 
ecutives’ Club at Chicago. 
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Herrick Waddell Opens 
Branch In Rochester 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Herrick. 
Waddell & Co., Inc., has opened 
an office in the Granite Building, 
under the management of George 
J. Kaufman. ~~ 

The firm, which has branches in 
the East and Middle West, main- 
tains its principal office at 55 Lib- 
erty Street, New York City. 
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Colonel Drew, the Progressive Conservative Premier of-Ontario, 
im his hasty, ill-conceived attack on the Family Allowance Act, has 
unwittingly prepared the way for the solution of many critical Cana- 
dian problems and has, at the same time, presented his political oppo- 


nents with a grand election issue. 


His exaggeration of the burden thrown on the taxpayers of On- 





tario as a result of this legislation® 
was devastatingly assailed by Mr. | 


Stuart Garson, Liberal Premier of 
Manitoba, who was also afforded 
the opportunity to enter the lists 
once more as the champion of the 
western provinces and to give an 
extremely capable criticism of 
several fallacies exposed in Col- 
onel Drew’s views on economic 
and fiscal matters. 

Of still greater import, Colonel 
Drew’s announcement that the 
Liberal administration had de- 
vised the measure especially to 
assist the Province of Quebec 
will ensure added support for 
the Libertas in this province in 
the forthcoming Federal elec- 
tion. Furthermore, Mr. Mitchell 
Hepburn, the former Ontario 
Liberal leader, was given an op- 
portunity to make a dramatic 
reappearance in the political 
arena, armed with the inspiring 
issue of national unity. 


Never before in* Canadian his- 
tory has there been a more pré-' 
pitious moment for the removal | 
of the only real cause of Dominion 
disunity —the reluctance of On- 
tario and Quebec to cooperate in 
an understanding manner in the 
national interest: Never before 
has it been more necessary, when 
Canada stands before the world 
as an adult power in her own 


right, to settle the petty differ- | 
ences which were understandable | 


in her earlier stages of develop- 
ment. Never before has Quebec 
shown in a more practical form 
willingness to play a constructive 
role in national affairs. 


The results of the last Quebec 
elections have not yet been prop- 
erly appreciated. Despite the dire 
warnings of revolution and disas- 
ter, widely disseminated in On- 


tario and this country prior to the | 


provincial ballot, the French Ca-_ 


Madians gave a clear demonstra- | 
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ing stronghold, and if not imme- 
diately successful in the provin- 
cial field will unquestionably 
give tremendously '§ increased 
support to Mr. Mackenzie King, 
whenever he chooses to call a 
national election. Furthermore, 
all thinking Canadians through- 
out the Dominion will rally to 
the leadership that places the 
national interest above’ provin-- 
cial prejudice. 





Turning to market deVvelop- 
ments during this past week, there 
was some indication of increased 


tion of their basic loyalty to the | activity. Shorter-term Dominions 
Dominion and rudely spurned the| and Nationals were absorbed in 


apostles of isolationism and oppo- | 


sition to the British Common- | 


wealth, and similarly rejected the 
form of extremism represented by 
the CCF. 


Thus the Liberal party in On- 
tario, resurgent under the in- 
spiring leadership of that great 
fighting politician, Mitchell 
Mepburn, will contest with re- 


'fair volume following belated re- 
placement transactions, and long- 
term high grades were in general 
demand. Albertas registered little 
change, but there was an inclina- 
tion to buy longer-term bonds in 
preference to the past due issues. 
which could be an indication that 
operations were either following 
or anticipating a debt reorganiza- 











mewed confidence the conserva- | tion plan. 
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Economic Aspects 
Of Profit Control 


(Continued from first page) 


increase during World War I. 


Reserve Bank of Virginia pro- 
nounced the period a 
Paradise” a year before the crash. 
But he was roundly condemned 
by the leading financial papers. 
During the new era old enter- 
prises expanded. Profits in- 
creased and dividends were in- 
creased. A new venture of any 
kind could raise capital. It was 
not uncommon for the name of a 


new undertaking with the volume | 
of securities to be issued to be) 


oversubscribed several times be- 
fore the buyers knew what busi- 
ness was to be promoted. The 
loss of the public’s savings with 
the collapse of the speculative 
boom ran into billions. 
Investment trusts that had sold 
for $100 a share were finally 


wiped out: leaving nothing for the | 
The business depression | 
that followed left business chaos | 


investor. 


and unemployment in every town 
and rural district. All of the 


profits and savings of the new era | 
were erased, and for years busi- | 


ness in general earned a deficit. 
The conditions in the United 
States were probably a little more 


extreme than in other countries. | 
But the depression was interna- | 


tional and no country escaped. In 
England, where capital manage- 
ment is said to be a little more! 





A | 
wise old banker at the Federal | 


“Fool’s | 


conservative than in the United 
States, in 1928 the total capital 
'subscribed for new issues of 
shares and debentures included 
| 284 companies aggregating more 
than $500,000,000. On the 3l1st of 

May, 1931, the market value of 
| these issues had fallen to about 
$300,000,000, showing a loss of 
more than $200,000,000, or more 
than 40%. Seventy of these com- 
panies had been liquidated and 
the securities of 36 of them had 
no ascertainable value. The total 
value of the securities of these 106 
defaulted companies had exceeded 
$100,000,000 when sold to the in- 
vestors in 1928. 

Similar example of ventures 
and losses in the business of try- 
ing to make profits could be 
enumerated in every country of 
the wor!d. But still the lure for 
profits is the motive that stimu- 
lates men to strive and make 
progress. There is no substitute. 
When it comes to eliminating 
profits or controlling profits with- 
out a well tested substitute, the 
experiment deserves the most 
‘careful scrutiny. 


The Theory of Mass Production at 
Small Net Profits 


The benefits of mass production 
‘are well known. Mass production 
| has reduced the cost per unit. 
Mass production requires _large- 


Canada’s Wheat Grop Est. At 423 Million Bushels 
Says S. M. Wedd Of Canadian Bk. Of Commerce 


The first official estimate of the prairie wheat crop is 423 million 


bushels, compared with 277 million bushels in 1943. 


With present 


farm purchasing power nearly double that of the immediate pre-war 
period and with every prospect of a further substantial rise when 
this year’s harvests are realized, Canadian agriculture is in a better 


position than ever befo 


to contribute to the country’s economic 





development. Farm productivity® 
is now at a high peak and finds a 
ready market for both domestic | 
and overseas consumption. 

In this most critical year, both | 
for military and civilian supplies, 


several handicaps had to be over-| 
come to reach the present fortu- | 
In| 


nate position. A deficiency 
pre-season moisture reserves, es- 
pecially on the prairies;*and an 
uneven distribution of rainfall 
during the growing season, with 
prolonged drought in chronically 
dry areas and excessive moisture 
in others, reduced the size and 
quality of field crops in many 
A long spell of wet wea- 
ther also delayed the completion 
of harvesting on the prairies and 
in parts of eastern Canada. Farm- 
ers across Canada had to contend 
with the additional handicap of a 
shortage of help, while the great- 
est economy had to be exercised 
to make the best use of available 
equipment. In spite of these dif- 
ficulties, harvests have been 
among the best in recent years. 
Our index of industrial activity 
rose from 221 at mid-August to 


/123 to 125. 


| 224 at mid-September (1937 100), 
recovering the level reached in 
June, while the percentage of fac- 
tory capacity utilized rose from 
This increase is due 
mainly to seasonal activity of the 
foodstuffs group, chiefly canning 
and the processing of cereals, 
which was so marked this year 
that it raised the index for this 
category above the level of a year 
ago. 

Slight increases were recorded 
by the clothing and paper groups 
and decreases by the wood prod- 
ucts and automotive groups; none 
of these was as active as in Sep- 
tember, 1943. The index of the 
iron and steel category, while 
higher than a year ago, fell for 
the second month in succession, 
mainly on account of a lower op- 
erating rate for the heavy section 
as a whole. There are indications 
that the percentage of war out- 


put to total manufacturing pro- 





|duction is declining, although it 
|is still between 50 and 60% of the 
latter. 





creased supply and, as anticipated, 
the Canadian dollar in the “free 
market” eased from 9 15/16% bid 
to 104% discount offered. Now 
that we have reached the period 
when an increased supply of ex- 
change should be available as a 
result of the internal bonds called 
or maturing Oct. 15, there is no 
reason to foresee an early rever- 
sal of this weak trend. 


In connection with the ex- 
change situation, there is one 
point that has been largely over- 
looked by purchasers of internal 
bonds who anticipated an early re- 
turn to parity, namely. the fact 
that, according to the Bretton 
Woods Agreement, no part of the 
Agreement will enter into force 
before May 1, 1945. The fund 
will ask each member country to 
communicate the par value of its 
currency based on the rate of ex- 


change prevailing 6V days before. 


the Agreement entered into force. 
The date will be sometime be- 
tween March 1, 1945, and Oct. 1, 
1945, which should preclude any 
imminent change in the Canadian 
parity. 

With regard to possible fu- 
ture developments, the situation 
is increasingly dominated by 
the following factors: 

(1) The supply of external 
bonds from Canada is steadily 
approaching exhaustion. 

(2) Called and maturing ex- 
ternal issues for the most part 
have not been replaced. 

(3) For some time no new 
money has been raised by Can- 
ada or its political subdivisions 
and none is contemplated in the 
near future. 

Therefore, the market should 
continue to display selective 
strength with little activity. 








scale production, and therewith 
large capital investment. The 
efficient producers with large 
capital have been able to reduce 
these costs and prices and drive 
out of business the inefficient 
producers and the small producers 
of costly units. In spite of the 
hardship to the small producer the 
consuming public have reaped the 
benefits of mass production at low 
costs. 

War production has given a 
great new emphasis to the 
efficiency of large-scale mass pro- 
duction. During the war price 
control has been accepted as a 
method of sharing the limited 
production left for civilian use 
after the needs of the military 
forces have been provided. To 
many of us on the outside it has 
seemed that the benefits of 
efficient mass production for war 
purposes could have been greatly 
increased. The Government has 
provided a large part of the 
money for war production. .In- 
dustry has given generously of its 
capital and facilities. But because 
the Government has been paying 
the bill with the taxpayers’ money 
expenditures have been extrava- 
gant. 

Now it seems that the inflation 
which has been injected into our 
economic system as a result of the 
war is a dangerous threat to the 
post-war economy. The emphasis 
on control seems to be shifting 
from prices to profits. It is urged 
that because of the experience of 
large-scale war production and 
the need to meet the accumulated 
deficiencies in peace-time goods 
on a larger scale an opportunity 
is provided to try out the grand 
experiment of mass production at 
low cost per unit and a minimum 
of profit per unit. 

Upon examination it seems that 
any such profit control policy 
would necessarily bring about a 
large-scale concentration of pro- 
duction in the hands of “big in- 
dustry” as never before. The 
small producer could be driven 
out of business because the limi- 
tation on profits per unit would 
make it impossible for the small 
shop to compete with the large- 
scale producer. There 2re efficient 
small producers who with reason- 
able freedom can keew their costs 
down and deliver quality goods at 
vrices which ersble them to stay 
in business. These small pro- 
ducers are necessary to the coun- 
try’s welfare unless we are all to 
be burded into mass factory pro- 
duction at the exvense of the rural 
dictricts and the small towns 
whose population would vanish. 

Profit control, however. has 
one of its great weaknesses in the 
fact that a large percentage of 
business does not make a profit 
everv year, and sometimes. as in 
the depression of-the Thirties. for 
manv years business in general 
earned a net loss. If the Govern- 
ment wishes to limit vrofits, whv 
not also limit losses? It seems 
only iust and reasonable that if 
an efficient producer is limited in 
his profits in good vears he should 
ask to he nrotected against his 
losses in bad years. 

The limitation of profits seems 
a dangerous experiment at this 
time. especially because of the 
onssible effect uvon the initiative 
of the vroducers. the advers2 
effects uvon small business. and 
the great need in the next several 
veers for all the vroduction pos- 
sible to. meet deficiencies and 
keep down prices. 


The Relatier Betweer Production 
and Consumption’: 


It is an erroneous assumntion 
that corsumption directs vroduc- 
tion. The reason for this error 
perhaps springs from the fect that 
when the consumption of some 
well-known articles decline vro- 
duction is reduced in time and un- 
emvloyment arises in these indus- 
tries. 

The nroduction of a» article is 
of course determined by the de- 
sire for it. The consumption of 
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the article only satisfies that de- 
sire. If such an article is wanted 
by enough people it will be pro- | 
duced on a large scale. But as 
soon as these wants decline the 
producing efforts will be with- 
drawn. To desire a thing does 
not produce it. The production 
requires labor, raw materials, land | 
and capital. These are provided | 
from savings and not from con- 
sumption. These factors of pro- 
duction will cease to continue 
producing an article where the 
profit has vanished or when 
larger profit opportunities exist 
in other fields of production. 

Consumption alone will never 
cause production to increase un- | 
less the prices at which the new 
products can be sold equal costs 
plus a profit in comparison with | 
other opportunities for the same | 
capital and labor. 


The Factors of Production Seek | 
Empleyment Where There Is_ | 
Opportunity for Profits 


Labor, Capital and Management | 
cannot work for nothing. Costs | 
are a large part of all production. | 
The mobile factors of production | 
are soon shifted to the most| 
profitable uses. All production is | 
thus in competition for capital, | 
labor and management. Un-! 
profitable production may con- | 
tinue for a time when the factors | 
of such production are immobile, | 
but new production will not be 
undertaken where the profits have | 
been erased. 

An example of the search for | 
profits can be found in any indus- | 
trial community or in any town. 
Men are seeking new opportuni- 
ties, expanding or reducing the 
size of their enterprises, starting 
new enterprises or closing old 
ones, offering new and more at- 
tractive products for sale and such 
is the eternal effort for profitable 
business. All of these efforts are 
servants of the consumer if he has | 
the money. 

Perhaps a more striking ex- 
ample of the search for profits | 
and venture capital can be found | 
in the rush of men and capital to 
new discoveries of oil fields or | 
gold mines. Back in the Thirties | 
when money could be borrowed | 
only against gilt-edged security. | 
the announcement of the discov- | 
ery of new oil fields in the South- | 
west brought men and money 
from every corner of the country. 
-wading through ‘mud roads, and 
sleeping in tents seeking new on- | 
portunities to make a profit. In 
August, 1944, when both labor and 
capital seemed fully occupied in 
war work, the announcement in a 
northern county of Ontario 
Canada, that gold had been dis- 
covered brought such a rush of 
men and capital from every part 
of Canada and the United States 
that the entire county was staked 
off for gold proswecting in less 
than one week. Hundreds of the 
newcomers were turned away to 
venture in other fields for profit- 
able opportunities. 


An experiment at profit control 
has little to recommend it when 
analyzed. Such an experiment 
will not be profitable. At this 
time it may prove dangerously 
unprofitable. 


. Davison Chem. Attractive 

Stein Bros. & Boyce, 6 South 
Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md., 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange and other leading ex- 
changes, have wrepared a brief 
survey of The Davison Chemical 
Corporation,, Copies of this survey 
may be had,,from the firm upon 
request. 

















_New York Analysts To Hear 


The New York Society of Se- 
curity Analysts will hear Salom 
Rizk. author and lecturer, spon- 
sored by the Readers Digest. on 
**The Americanization of an 
- American,” at.its meeting to be 
held Monday. Oct. 23. This will 
be at 56 Rroad Street, New York 





Citys at 12:30 pam. ee 








ACCURACY TO 


1/5,000,000th OF AN INCH 


In Georgia, quartz crystals for Army and Navy 
Communications are ground to the unbeliev- 
able accuracy of 1/5,000,o00th of an inch. 


radio components to B-29’s. 


They came off the farm—from villages and towns— untrained 
but willing and in an amazingly short time acquired the knowledge 
of machines and processes—the skill and precision to make 


everything from ammunition fuses to Liberty ships . . . from 


PEOPLE WHO MAKE PLANES, SHIPS, SHELLS, 
RADIO AND GUN PARTS CAN MAKE ANYTHING! 
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FTER the war Georgia will have 

a large pool of highly trained 

workers. But even more important 

is the ability of the average Georgia 

worker to acquire a high degree of 
skill in a very short time. 

Georgia has many excellent small 
towns where there are no large in- 
dustries. In them you will find an 
ample supply of intelligent, will- 
ing, English-speaking workers, 
99% native-born. 

Georgia’s mild climate—no ex- 
tremes of heat or cold—is an ally 
that cuts plant investment, produc- 
tion costs and living costs. 


nn 


In Georgia you are in the center 
of the rich and growing South. 

For years our staff of competent 
engineers has been compiling accu- 
rate industrial data on the best lo- 
cations in Georgia for specific in- 
dustries— more recently with post- 
war developments in mind. We 
either have the facts or will get them 
for you—in confidence—without 
obligation. 


Fe Re 


Write Industrial Development 
Division, GEORGIA POWER 
COMPANY, Atlanta, Georgia. 








Mild climate 

Plentiful raw materials 
Abundant soft water 
Native-born, intelligent workers 


Excellent transportation 

Rail, highway, air, ocean ports 
Ample, dependable electric 
power at rates among the 
Nation’s lowest 
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direct and fundamental approach, 
like the indirect one, is necessarily 
a rather complicated matter. The 
market is affected by an almost 
inconceivably wide range of 
forces — economic, political and 
even psychological. The attempt 
to understand the greater number 
of these forces, and coordinate 
them into a. complicated pattern 
of stresses and strains, is the most 
challenging of intellectual occu- 
pations. Also, it is probably the 
only process by which a real un- 
derstanding may be obtained of 
why the market acts as it does. 

Technical analysis, when suc- 
cessfully projected, merely sug- 
gests the pattern in which the 
market is acting, and will act. 
But when technical analysis does 
not succeed, it is seldom possible’ 
to say why it has not succeeded 
Whether successful or unsuccess- 
ful, technical analysis inevitably 
runs the risk, which we all re- 
member from Aesop’s fable of the 
deg, of “Losing the substance by 
grasping at the shadow.” 

With so long an introduction, 
my reference to the major funda- 
mental factors will be briefer than 
might be desirable. First, how- 
ever, a note as to where the stock 
market now stands: the Dow- 
Jones Industrial Averages are at 
an index figure of 148, or only 
two points above the highs 
reached a year and a quarter ago, 
prior to the deflation of Musso- 
lini, and our first big peace scare. 
The averages are well below the 
highs reached in each of the de- 
pression years, 1938, 1939 and 
1940. However, they are some 55 
points above the low made in the 
period of deep pessimism in the 
early spring of 1942. The aver- 
ages also are 48 points below their 
1937 high, established at a time 
when by all the conventional tests 
business and business prospects 
were less favorable, and less de- 
pendable, than they are now. 


Under nearly all accepted theo- 
ries, we are still in a bull market, 
one which began some two and 
one-half years ago. In this mar- 
ket the major advance was scored 
in the first 14 months. Since then, 
for most of the time, moves have 
been merely of trading scope, al- 
though a number of great indi- 
vidual advances have occurred in 
seeurities whose followers have 
been uninterested in whether or 
not the market as a whole was 
reaching new highs. It often is 
unclear whether or not a bull 
market is turning into a bear mar- 
ket, until long after the turn has 
occurred. 

It is logical to consider whether 
or not recent advances, which car- 
ried the averages to new highs by 
a modest percentage, signaled 
initiation of a new and important 
phase of uptrend. I believe that 
they did, and that the market has 
much that is good ahead of it, in 
terms both of seope of improve- 
ment and duration of improve- 
ment. This opinion is based on 
a study of fundamental economic 
and business statistics; contact 
with a fair range of industrial 
corporations, and knowledge of 
business plans and objectives for 
the conversion and post-war pe- 
riods; finally, contact with many 
institutional and private investors, 
respecting their policies, and their 
appraisals of the future. With 
this, one also must study news- 
papers and periodicals in an in- 
dependent attempt to reach cor- 
rect opinions of the political fac- 
tors involved: especially at this 
time, whether government policy. 
national and international, will 
succeed in its objectives of de- 
veloping a smooth post-war eco- 
nemic transition, and a high level 
of employment and _ production 


What Is The Stock 
Market Outlook Now? 


n page 1683) 
tives reported to the 


> 


enterprise system im America 


would outlast the war. 


years, 
American managements have de- 


jections of post-war sales, and of 
pre-tax earnings for their partic- 
ular companies. Over the past 
year the average management also 
has become increasingly convinced 
that corporate taxes will be low- 
ered sufficiently so that operating 
earnings, even if lower, will pos- 
sess a meaning that they do not 
now have in war time. 

Now that the war is nearly 
three years old, there are some 
outstandingly favorable factors in 
the minds of most corporate ex- 
ecutives, in addition to the vari- 
ous uncertain factors, a few of 
which we shall always have with 
us. The favorable factors, in large 
part well publicized of late, in- 
clude the vast backlogs of de- 
mand, both domestic and foreign, 
accumulated for wide classes of 
goods during the war, and the 
vast accumulations of liquid fi- 
nances in the hands of individuals 
and corporations, unincorporated 
businesses, and foreign govern- 
ments. 

I shall not detail the estimated 
business backlogs, as these are so 
well known. However, a few fig- 
ures on the weight of liquid fi- 
nances may be in order. 
deposits, apart from interbank de- 
posits, in all Federal Reserve 
Member Banks are $50.5 billion as 
compared with only $19.7 billion 
at the end of 1937 and $17.5 bil- 
lion at the end of 1929. Accord- 
ing to estimates of the SEC, liquid 
savings of individuals have been 
accumulating at an annual rate of 
$28 billion, apart from savings in 
the form of insurance or pension 
reserves. At the end of June, 
1944, individual holdings of cur- 
rency, bank deposits and Govern- 
ment bonds totaled $130 billion. 
American business corporations 
likewise have vastly strengthened 
their finances. Working capital 
of all our country’s non-financial 
corporations is now estimated at 
approximately $47 billion as com- 
pared with only $24.6 billion in 
1939. 

These financial figures are sig- 
nificant when taken by them- 
selves, but they assume added 
significance when considered in 
relation to other factors. The fig- 
ure for corporate working capital, 
for instance, demonstrates that the 
pessimistic business and political 
attitude of several years ago has 
not been without its favorable re- 
sults. Because of their concern 
for the future, leading business 
corporations have arbitrarily writ- 
ten off against earnings far larger 
sums than they ever deducted be- 
fore. These sums are greater than 
eventually will be required, un- 
less an extraordinary concatena- 
tion of calamities occur. 

At the same time, a smaller 
percentage of the corporate earn- 
ings remaining after writeoffs has 
been distributed in dividends than 
ever was the case before. To top 
the score, individual ineomes like- 
wise are further above individual 
expenditures than they ever were 
before. 

Thus, by the functioning of the 
old law of action and reaction, 
a situation of great financial 
\stremgth and certainty has been 
| created out of the former situa- 
tion of pessimism and uneertainty. 
This change has a deep market 
| significance, for price-earnings 
ratios and dividend yields are 
strongly, one might say even pre- 
dominantly, governed by the state 
of investor confidence. 

From late 1938 to the spring of 








after the war. 


We have come a long way since 
November, 1941, when only 7.2% 
of American corporation execu- 


1942, we saw a sustained and con- 
isistent advance in corporate earn- 
ings and dividends, yet from the 
highs of late 1938 to the lows of 


“Fortune” | 
poll that they thought the private | 


Increas- | 
ingly, during the past year to two! 
most forward-looking | 


veloped ranges of optimistic pro- | 


Demand | 


|1942, the market was largely |stocks unwilling to move far out] 


'dominated by a bearish psychol- 
;Ogy, and there was a series of 
stock market collapses which re- 
sulted eventually in pushing down 
the average level of prices by 
‘some 40%. 

Observe the other side of the 
shield and see how we have ex- 
perienced, over the past 
years, sensational recoveries in 
isecurities of companies, even 


'while the companies have been 
suffering important wartime earn- 
‘ings and dividend declines. The 
collapses of 1939-42 were based 
'on doubts that good financial re- 
sults would continue. Contrari- 
wise, the more recent recoveries 
have been based on confidence 


| that a situation favorable to cor- 
|porete earnings and dividends will 
/prevail after the war. 

| There is no time this afternoon 
'for me to analyze with you the 
| wide range of expansive factors 
| bearing on the economic outlook. 
'I shall mention a few as sugges- 


{tions for further study: the pros- 
| pects for international economic 
, cooperation; the inflationary im- 
| plications of a low level of inter- 
|est rates; the stabilizing influence 
lof income and tax-base carry- 
forward and carry-back features 
of the 1943 Revenue Act; benefits 
from improved technology and 
improved labor productivity; the 
stabilizing effect of demobiliza- 
tion payments; larger plant capac- 
ity; new products and new inven- 
tions; the impact of post-war capi- 
tal expansion plans.of Govern- 
ment agencies, and private busi- 
nesses; and the weight of a more 
rapidly increasing population, 
with a higher birth rate. 

As against these many factors. 
the market worries what will 
happen when the war with Ger- 
many ends and war contracts are 
slashed 40 to 70%. The WPB has 
promised a cut of 40%, but Mr. 
|Sloan of General Motors has re- 
cently indicated that a slash of 
as much as 70% will be probable 
,after the German portion of the 
war has ended, and: before the 
Japanese portion has been won. 

The period of contract termi- 
nation and reconversion to civilian 
production will have many com- 
plications, strains and difficulties. 
and it will involve severe local 
unemployment. However, and in 
decided contrast to the situation 
prevailing toward the end of 
World War I, for a long time we 
have been anticipating, and work- 
ing on, the problems which we 
know will confront us after this 
war, and as we now come nearer 
to these problems they perhaps 
seem less critical than they did 
a year ago. Time has permitted 
development of detailed plans to 
meet a wide range of possible 
problems. Gevernment depart- 
ments, just as much as business 
officials, have been graveiy con- 
cerned to develop a practical post- 
war approach, because no one 
wants to aecept the blame for a 
bungling approach, with all its 
liabilities. 

Even during the termination 
and reconversion period, the in- 
flationary business effects of a 
Government deficit will be con- 
tinuing, even if in reduced force. 
At the same time, another ex- 
pansive influence will develop, 
beeause fer a period of several 
months industrial companies will 
be paying their employees _ fer 
their work in manufacture _ of 

prior to the actual avail- 





channels. 

A study presented in the Au- 
gust “Survey of Current Busi- 
ness” of the U. S. Departme 
Commerce, suggested that thee 
mination and reconversion peri 
may be somewhat - differemt= ir 
eharacter from what generaltyhas 
been expected. The De tme 
analysis of employment and? 
duetion figures, and related datz 
indicated that a tight labor Sifwe 
tion may prevail, even throws 
the reconversion period, unless 
Japanese and German phases ter- 
minate almost simultaneously. 

That the market recently has 
been somewhat indecisive, with 













two | 


geeds 
ability of these geods in retail) 


of a trading. range, reflects that 
stocks are still trying to discount 
two major opposing forces, at one 
}and the same time. The first 
|force, of course, is the expected 
| difficulties of the early post-war 
| period, and the second force is 
the expected prosperity of the 
later period. From week-to-week, 
investors seem to experience dif- 
ficulties in deciding which set of 
forces to heed, although time is 
working on the side of the opti- 
mists. Nevertheless, fears and un- 
certainties regarding the early 
future can hardly be assuaged 
completely, in advance of the ac- 
tual development of events. It is 
impossible to prove that business 
complications in the reconversion 
period will not be overwhelming, 
or that a possible disorganization 
of economic activity will not re- 
sult in unemployment and loss of 
confidence, such as to threaten the 
development of a _ subsequent 
business boom. 

As the passage of time permits 
a further development of business 
transition planning, and also re- 
sults in further building up of 
backlogs of unsatisfied demands, 
and of accumulations of cash, the 
problems of the transition period 
cumulatively are being lessened: 

In assaying the weight of the 
various forces now exerting them- 
selves in the market, it is worth 
keeping clearly in mind that for 
over two years the market has 
once again been performing its 
traditional discounting function, 
and has been reflecting the ef- 
forts of capitalists attempting to 
look into the future. In recent 
years we have seen few of the 
random stock market readjust- 
ments, caused by the unexpected 
impact of _ strictly short-term 
news, which so dominated trad- 
ing in the erratically fluctuating 
period prior to Pearl Harbor. 

The degree to which business 
men, business economists, and 
academic economists agree on 
rather high projections of post- 
war national income employment 
and corporate earnings is indeed 
impressive. Some differences 
among economists necessarily per- 
3ist, and a few economists of note 
remain rather keenly pessimistic. 
For the most part, however, the 
differences relate to what degree 
of optimism is advisable. Such 
noted students of busimess and 
financial theory and practice as 
Dr. Sumner Slichter of Harvard, 
Dr. Wesley C. Mitchell, Director 
of Research of the National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research, and 
Dr. Marcus Nadler of New York 
University are firmly in the camp 
of those who look for a sustained 
period of prosperity after the war. 

Dr. Mitchell, perhaps our lead- 
ing student of the busimess cycle, 
seems to have few reservations 
regarding the early post-war out- 
look, unless our affairs are bun- 
gled inconceivably. The.trend of 
much foresighted economie 
thought now concerns “how we 
shall stabilize prosperity, once we 
have it,’ not whether prosperity 
actually will develop. This great 
long-term problem was well men- 
tioned by Dr. Mitchell in his re- 
cent excellent series of articles in 
the New York ‘“Times’”’: 

Barring: unfavorable occur- 
rences we do not foresee, the 
active domestic demand for 
goods, supplemented by a huge 
export demand, promises to 
make our ‘traditional form of 
economic organization function 


the period of transition from 
war to peace is safely passed. . . . 

During. these good times, 
Americans will ngratulate 
themselves upon thé efficiency 
of an economic - system that 
passed the test of war with 
flying colors, reconverted itself 
to peaceful conditions promptly, 
caught up war shortages at 
home, and helped foreign coun- 
tries to get back on their feet. 
This industrial accomplishment 
will show us at our best. 

The test that will be hard to 
pass will come after the ex. 





traordinary post-war demands 


have been satisfied and our 

business settles down to sup- 

plying the continuously recur- 
ring demands of a long stretch 
of peace. Can we then maintain 

a high level of employment year 

in, your out? 

Currently, many securities rep- 
resenting companies with well- 
defined, favorable post-war pros- 
pects are still available at good 
discounts as compared with his- 
toric price levels. Also, and more 
importantly, they are available at 
lew prices in cemparison with 
post-war prospects. Once the tran- 
sition problems are more keenly 
upon us, and the transition de- 
cline in industrial activity and in- 
come is a matter of record (rather 
than of projection) the more op- 
timistic factors should come more 
clearly to the fore, assuming, as 
we do, that investors will continue 
to look forward. : 





to the general satisfaction, once | 


Liquid assets today still rule at 
a premium. However, in view of 
the great abundance of liquid 
assets, and. the failure of new of- 
ferings to keep pace with cash 
increases, it may be securities, 
rather than cash, which eventualky 
will command the premium. That 
may be looking very far ahead, 
but the possibility is an important 
one for investors to keep in mind. 

I do not wish to imply that we 
shall not have trading declines 
in this market, or ‘even the usual 
declines of intermediate scope. 
Neither would I imply that in- 
vestors should have their funds 
100% committed: one is never 
entitled to be completely sure of 
one’s opinion, and it is a profit- 
able long-term policy always to 
have some buying power in re- 
serve. Nor would I imply that all 
classes of securities may be re- 
garded with the same degree of 
optimism. A close study of the 
merits of individual stocks and 
bonds will be just as applicable 
in the future as it has been im 
the recent past, and we all know 
that the market for several years 
has had an almost unprecedented 
degree of selectivity. 

We in this busimess have a ser 
vice to render our clients in help- 
ing them to protect their capital, 
and when possible to increase 
their capital, and I believe that 
for some time we shall be oper- 
ating in an environment where 
success in this endeavor will not 
be impossible. Those who have 
had the good fortune to have held 
to a confidently optimistic atti- 
tude in the past two and one-half 
years have not suffered from this 
attitude. May I suggest that a 
similar policy will be worthwhile 
for some time to come. 





Twin City Rap. Transit 
Bonds On Market 


An underwriting syndicate 
headed by Dillon, Read & Co. of- 
fered Oct. 17 $7,000,000 Twin City 
Rapid Transit Co. 4% collateral 
trust bonds, due Oct. 1, 1964, at 


Proceeds from the sale, together 
with proceeds of a $2,000,000 five- 
year 1%% to 2%% serial bank 
loan and other funds of the com- 
pany, will be used to redeem the 
company’s entire funded. debt, 
consisting of $10,888,600 first lien 
and refunding 5%% series A and 


be redeemed on Dee. 1, 1944, and 
the series B bonds on Jan. Wb, 
1945, both at 102. . 
Associated with Dillon, Read & 
‘Co. are: Allison-Williams Co,,; 


Inc.; J. M. Dain & Co.; Equitable 


Kalman & Co.; Kidder, Peabody 
& Co.: Laurence M. Marks & Co.; 
The Milwaukee Co.; F. S. Moseley 
& Co.; Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis; Park-Shaughnessy & Co.; 
Arthur Perry & Co., Inc.; Piper, 
Jaffray & Hopwaod:; Reinholdt & 
Gardner; Riter & Co.; Shields & 
Co.; Tucker, Anthony & Co.; 
Woodard-Elwood & Co. 








101% and interest to yield 3.89%. | 


B bonds. The series A bonds will | 


‘Bacon, Whipple & Co.; Alexander 
Brown & Sons; H. M. Bylesby & © 
Co.; Inc.; Central Republic Co., — 


Securities Corp.; Frank & Belden, — 
Ine.; Hirseh, -Lilienthal & Ca.; | 
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Predicts Continuation 
Of Easy Money Policy 


Guaranty Trust Company Sees Present Low Interest. Rates Prevailing In | 


Post-War Period. Holds Available Facilities For Credit Expansion 
Amount Te $206 Billion Over Present Level And That Possible Narrow- 
ing Of Credit By Gold Exports Will Be Offset By Reduced Money In Federal Reserve bank notes, and 


Circulation. 


| disposal of the Government, such 
| as the use of free gold in the gen- 
eral fund of the Treasury, the use 
of the Treasury’s seigniorage or 
| profit from the coinage of silver, 
| the devaluation of silver and sub- 
|sidiary coins, the suspension of 





| penalties for reserve deficiencies 


| of the Federal Reserve banks, the 
| issue of additional greenbacks and 


| the 


use of possible Treasury 


profits from gold transactions at 


In the September issue of “The Guaranty Survey,’ the monthly | rices other than the 1 : 
publication of the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, the opinion is ? pn the legel' parity. 


expressed that because transition to peace will be strongly influ-| 


enced by public policy, there is no 


will be reduced and that interest rates will advance. 
attention to the need for additional Government 


war which .will come _ about 
through necessary refunding op- 
erations and the redemption of 
substantial amounts of savings 
bonds, even assuming that the 
Federal budget will be balanced, 
the Survey states “the monetary 
policy of the Government will un- 
doubtedly be influenced by gen- 
eral economic considerations, as 
well as by fiscal needs. Such con- 
siderations, however, would seem 
also to be on the side of easy 
money. Probably the _ greatest 
dread of public officials is the 
possibility of mass unemployment, 
particularly during the critical 
transition period, when industry 
will be incompletely equipped for 
peacetime operations and millions 
of men discharged from the armed 
forces will be seeking civilian 
work. It is hardly conceivable 
that the Government would vol- 
untarily incur even the slightest 
risk of allowing tight credit con- 
ditions to impede reconversion. 


Base For Potential Credit 
Expansion 


“Nor does there appear to be 
any doubt of the Government’s 
ability 
enormous credit expansion,’ con- 
tinues the Survey, “in addition to 
the huge expansion that has al- 
ready resulted from the war. Un- 
der present laws the Federal Re- 
serve banks are required to main- 


tain reserves of gold certificates 
equal to 40% of the amount of 


Federa! Reserve notes outstanding 


and reserves of 35% against their | 
The present amount of 
is $20.0 
requiring a reserve of 
Deposits amount to 
$15.9 billion and require a reserve 
To meet their 
combined reserve requirements of 
$13.6 billion, the Federal Reserve 
banks have total reserves of $19.0 
billion, or $5.4 billion in excess of 


deposits. 
Federal 
billion, 
$8.0 billion. 


Reserve notes 


of $5.6 billion. 


requirements. If there were added 


to this amount the $1.8 billion of 
gold in the Stabilization Fund, it 


would provide a total of $7.2 
billion in surplus reserves, enough 


to support an expression of $20.6 


billion in deposits, over and above 
the present deposit liability. 
“Member banks of the Federal 
Reserve system are required to 
maintain on deposit with the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks certain per- 
centages of their deposits as re- 
serves. The present requirements 
are 6° against all time deposits. 
20% against demand deposits of 


banks in central reserve and re-|- 


serve cities, and 14% against de- 
mand deposits of other banks. Un- 
der the present. law, however, the 
Federal Reserve Board has au- 
thority to reduce reserve require- 
ments to 13% for central reserve city 
banks, 10% for reserve city banks, 
and 7° for other member banks 
against demand deposits, and to 
3% against time deposits of all 
member banks. (These lower rates 
were in effect from 1917 to 1936.) 
If this authority were exercised, 
the average. requirement against 
all deposits in the banking system 
would be about 10%. The $20.6 
billion by which the Federal Re- 
serve banks could increase their 
deposits, therefore, could become 
the reserve base for $206 billion 
in additional commercial bank de- 
posits. 
Other Devices Available 
“Each time a bank increases its 


loans and investments, deposits in 





likelihood that the supply of credit 
After directing 
borrowing after 





to provide a base for'| 


. the banking system are commonly 
|inecreased by approximately the 
same amount. Hence, presently 
available facilities would permit 
eredit expansion amounting to 
$206 billion, over and above the 
‘total now outstanding. The addi- 
tional credit could be divided in 





investments, or between public 
rand private borrowing. This ap- 
| pears to be far in excess of any 
amount likely to be required, 


indefinite period thereafter. Even 
greater expansion could be pro- 
vided for by other devices at the 


any proportion between loans and | 


either during the war or for an) 


“The foregoing figures make no 
| allowance for a narrowing of the 
| credit base through gold exports 
| or for competing demands on ex- 
| isting reserves such as might re- 
sult from further expansion in the 
amount of money in circulation. 
Substantial gold exports after the 
war are a distinct possibility, al- 
though how much of the $5.5 
billion of foreign banking funds 
now in this country may be with- 
drawn in the form of gold, and 
| how much in merchandise, can- 
not be foreseen. The possible ef- 
fects of such exports on bank re- 
serves might, however, be more 
than offset by a decline in the 
amount of money in circulation. 
Although the increase in the lat- 
ter item during the past year ap- 
pears to have been somewhat 
more rapid than the rise in wage 











F, A. Curtis ¥.-P. 


Of Robt. Hawkins Go. 


BOSTON, MASS. — Robert 
Hawkins & Co., Inc., 10 Post Of- 
fice Square, announce that F. 
Harman Curtis has become asso- 


ciated with them as Vice-Pres- | 


ident. 


For a number of years Mr. Cur- 
tis acted as a street broker in mu- 
nicipal bonds in Boston and dur- 
ing the first World War had 
charge of sales of Government 
bonds on the Boston Common. 
Later he joined the Boston office 
of Eldredge & Co. Leaving El- 
dredge & Co. in 1928, he became 
associated with The First of Bos- 
ton Corporation, affiliate of The 
First National Bank of Boston, 
and organized their municipal 





and salary payments, it seems rea- 
sonable to believe that when pay- 
rolls decline at the end of the war 
there will be some return of cur- 
rency to the banks. The experi- 
ence of the period after the first 
World War in this country, as 


well as in England and Canada, 
has led to estimates that the re- 
duction might amount to between 
$5 billion and $10 billion.” 


ea department in Boston, 
York and Chicago. 

In 1935, Mr. Curtis became a 
partner in the firm of Newton, 
Abbe & Co., now E. M. Newton & 
Co., with which firm he has been 


New 





| 
| 
| 





connected until the present time. 


Attractive Outlook 

The outlook for L. A. Darling 
Company, manufacturers of metal 
display fixtures and producers of 
papier-mache and composition 
displays, appears particularly at- 
tractive according to a memo- 
randum on the situation being 
distributed by Allman, Moreland 
& Co., Penobscot Building, De- 
troit, Mich., members of the De- 
troit Stock Exchange. Copies of 
the memorandum may be had 
from Allman, Moreland & Co. 
upon request. 


EE —————- ——_—_—-- 
Switch With Possibilities 
Vilas & Hickey, 49 Wall Street, 
New York City, in a current bul- 
letin discuss an interesting rail 
“switch” with attractive possibili- 
ties both now and after the war. 
Copies of this bulletin may be 
had from the firm upon request. 
Also available on request from 
Vilas & Hickey is a summary of 
ICC comment for October, and a 
calendar of coming rail events. 
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BLAIR & CO., INC. 


' BALTIMORE 


CHICAGO 





October 19, 1944. 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 
A. G. BECKER & Co. 
INCORPORATED 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF MINNEAPOLIS 
ROBERT GARRETT & SONS 


MARTIN, BURNS & CORBETT, INC. 
GORDON GRAVES & CO. 


Dated August 15, 1944 and July 1, 194 
more, Md. Coupon Bonds in the denom 


$9,450,000 


14% and 24% Bonds 


Legal Investment, in our opinion, for Savings Banks 
and Trust Funds in New York State 


To yield from 1.15 GZ to 1.35% 


To yield from 0.60% to 1.45% 


To yield from 0.60 Z to 0.75% 


Securities in compliance with the securities law in such State. 


COFFIN & BURR 


INCORPORATED 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO 
EASTMAN, DILLON & CO. 


ADAMS, McCENTEE & CO. CENTRAL REPUBLIC COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


PITTSBURGH 


OTIS & CO. 
(INCORPORATED) 
FRANCIS I. DUPONT & CO. 
THE ILLINOIS COMPANY OF CHICAGO STROUD & COMPANY 


WILLIAM R. COMPTON & CO. 


| City of Baltimore, Maryland 


These Bonds, to’be issued*for various purposes, in the opirtion of counsel will constitute 
| valid and legally binding obligations of the City of Baltimore, payable from 
ad valorem taxes levied against all the taxable real property therein without limi- 
tation as to rate or amount. 


$6,550,000 114% Water Bonds due annually August 15, 1960 to August 15, 1969, inclusive 
$850,000 114% Harbor Bonds due annually July 1, 1947 to July 1, 1976, inclusive 


$2,050,000 214% School Bonds due annually August 15, 1947 to August 15, 1949, inclusive 


These Bonds are offered when, as and if issued and received by us and subject to approval of legality by Messrs. Wood, Hoffman, King & 
Dawson, whose opinion will be furnished upon delivery. The offering circular may be obtained in any State in which this 
announcement 1s circulated only from such of the undersigned as are registered dealers and are offering these 


ee 














HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 
HEMPHILL, NOYES & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


COMMERCE TRUST COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY,'MO. 


CITY NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


INCORPORATED 


INCORPORATED 


OF MEMPHIS 


THOMAS & COMPANY THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


THE MILWAUKEE COMPANY 
GEO. B. GIBBONS & CO, 


INCORPORATED 


J. R. WILLISTON & Co. 


BIOREN & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


4. Principal and semi-annual interest, February 15 and August 15 and January 1 and July 1, payable in Balti- 
1 omination of $1,000, registerable as to principal only. The information contained herein has been carefully compiled 
from sources considered reliable, and while not guaranteed as to completeness or accuracy, we believe it to be correct as of this date. 
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Future Of Government Securities 


(Continued on page 1683) 


from utter stupidity down through | one denies that the Federal au- 
viciousness to absolute fraud and thorities want to keep interest 
dishonesty. Humanity, always! rates down — the only question 
pathetically on the lookout for a/is, can they? May I reassure you 
short-cut, for the easy way, will! as definitely and directly as pos- 
be eager to believe these Pied | sible: There is no question in my 
Pipers and will march behind mind but that the monetary au- 
them unless our banks, our sound | thorities can keep interest rates 
economists, our decent politicians,| down, or push them even lower, 
our moulders of opinion of theif they feel it is advantageous to 
press and the radio, and, as/| the Government for them to do so. 
World’s Fair Grover Whalen used| Let us briefly discuss the more 


to put it, our “men of good-will” | 
in every line pull together and | 
point the true way. 

The only honest way, the only | 
sound way, especially for the poor | 
man, is the hard way of govern-| 
ment economy, high taxes, bal- | 
anced budgets and growing indi- | 
vidual initiative. Yet, humanity | 
hates to go to the woodshed — 
anything rather than the hard way 
will appeal to them. It will take 
the combined efforts of all of us 
to resist the Lorelei with their 
Siren song of debt alleviation at 
the expense of the banks. It is 
high time we got started on a 
campaign of education and iden- 
tification of the interest of the 
man in the street with the interest 
of the bank on the corner in a 
sound government debt policy. My 
remarks today are based on the 
assumption that a continuing, ag- 
gressive and successful campaign 
of such public enlightenment will 
be waged by our banks and our 
modern Alexander Hamiltons. 

Although everyone knows that 
the future of government secur- 
ities is inevitably tied up with the 
future of interest rates, the close- 
ness of the relationship is dramat- 
ically brought home to us every 
now and then. Thus, the other | 
day a_ distinguished economist | 
came to Massachusetts and was! 





important powers the monetary 
authorities have over money rates. 
Their present powers are: (1) re- 
duction in reserve requirements 
to where they were originally 
(there is nothing sacred about 
20% or 14%); (2) substitution of 
Federal Reserve Bank Notes 
which require no gold cover for 
the outstanding Federal Reserve 
Notes with their 40% require- 
ment; (3) large open market 
operations by the Federal Reserve 
Banks; (4) desterilization of the 
gold held in the Stabilization 
Fund; (5) monetization of the ac- 
cumulated silver seigniorage 
profit; (6) aggressive administra- 
tive action in carrying out the 
statutory silver policy with maxi- 
mum monetization, and (7) tight- 
ening of the various controls over 
the capital market. 

These powers are so great that 
the Treasury, if necessary, can, 
through their utilization, maintain 
money market rates at practically 
any level desired. Furthermore, 
if these powers should, by any 
chance, prove inadequate, can you 
conceive of a Congress which 
would not promptly furnish any 
additional authority which might 
be needed? - 

Great as these technical powers 
are, the old economic law of sup- 
ply and demand still exercises 


reported in the press as saying| basic control. So, let us take a 
that interest rates on government| minute or two and analyze the 
securities would go up to 4 or 5% | present and prospective supply 
a year or so after the end of hos- | and demand factors. It is beyond 
tilities. | question that the present supply 
At the outset, we must admit of money and credit is very large 
that he has the “law and the —in fact, by far the largest in our 
precedents” on his side. In the| history. Yet, in my opinion. it is 
past, the capital destruction of equally beyond question that it 
war inexorably has been followed’ will become much larger — yes, 
by higher interest rates. And, is| far larger than you imagine. 
not this global war the most ex-| To be specific: 
pensive and the most destructive 1. The volume of deposits is un- 
war of all time? Then, why can’t precedented, is increasing rapidly 
we stand in the middle of a his- | and will continue to increase dur- 
tory book and predict that history ing the war and immediate post- 
will repeat itself? The answer is’ war period, as the Government 


that history will not repeat itself. 
because the interest rate is not | 
what it used to be and, further-— 
more, other conditions have. 
changed also. | 

If this is clearly understood, | 
there will be little difficulty in 
following my _ reasoning’ and 
teaching my conclusion that, bar- | 
ring a sharp inflationary increase | 
in the general price level, interest | 
rates are not going to increase | 
appreciably in the foreseeable fu- 
ture; that is, for three or four’ 
years after the end of the war. 
! I well remember how my dis- | 
tinguished colleague at New York | 
University, Dr. Marcus Nadler, | 
was greeted with open skepticism 

y bankers in 1934 when he first | 

egan to maintain that, the im- 
reasing public debt would be ac- 
companied by lower interest rates. 
He stood alone for a long time 

nd, even today, many economists, 
who have been forced by the 
event to admit that his prophecy 


avas correct, continue to assert 


that interest rates “have to go up.” 
‘They cannot deny that the mone- 
tary authorities have controlled 
the money, market and capital 
market exactly in accordance with 
the needs of the Treasury. But. 
they insist; the past tight control 
annot be continued for the fu- 
ure. I do not agree with them. 
On the contrary, I am convinced 
ihat the Treasury and Federal Re- 
serve authorities can, and will 
without hesitation, continue their 
close control of the money market 
«luring the war and the immedi- 
#te post-war period. Certainly, it 
is to the interests of the Treasury 


io do so. As a matter of faet, no- 


en . 


continues to borrow. Instead of 
the decrease in deposits which so 
many expect, the end of the war 
will probably inaugurate an even 
more rapid increase than the pres- 
ent as (a) people turn in their 
E, F, and G bonds for cash, and 
(b) corporations which invested 
large amounts of depreciation, de- 
pletion, surplus and other reserves 
in Certificates of Indebtedness 
present them for redemption. Sev- 
eral billion dollars of such debt 
(no one can say just how much) 


| will undoubtedly be shifted to the 


banks via the Treasury through 
the sale of additional bills and 
certificates to them. This will fur- 


‘ther increase the swollen volume 


of devosits. 

2. With the end of Lend-Lease 
there is a good probdbility of an 
inflow of gold or at least a re- 
lease of gold from ‘“earmarking,”’ 
which will not only increase de- 
posits but will also create a corre- 
sponding amount of reserve bal- 
ances at the Federal Reserve. 


3. After the war, hoarding will 
decrease, money now burning the 
pockets of war workers will be 
“spent (circulation was $23.2 bil- 
lions at the end of August in con- 
trast to $4.7 billions which did the 
job in 1929) and there will be a 
considerable return flow of cur- 
rency from abroad, which also 
will increase both deposits and 
reserve balances. 


4. On- the supply’ side of the 


capital market, the great increase 


in recent years in pension plans 
and in the volume of life insur- 
ance will provide continuing large 
sums for investment in high grade 
securities. ’ 





5. Likewise, the widespread in- 
,clusion of amortization provisions 
|in real estate mortgages in recent 
years will furnish a new and con- 
|tinuing supply of funds to the 
| Capital market. 

| So much for the supply side; 
| now let us look at the other side, 
| demand. 

While there is no agreement 
(even among the experts!) as to 
the probable demand for bank 
credit and capital after the war, 
it is my considered view that the 
demand will be far less than most 
bankers expect. My reasons are 
as follows: 

1. Business in the aggregate al- 
ready holds enough cash, deposits 
and government securities to do 
the job of conversion and, in ad- 
dition, to finance a considerable 
expansion of manufacturing, mer- 
chandising and credit facilities. 

2. Our swollen production fa- 
cilities and easy money conditions 
will cause many producers to en- 
ter the field of consumer credit 
directly in the forthcominr no- 
quarter battle for the consumer’s 
dollar and, while I hate to dis- 
courage you, in general they will 
not need to borrow to develop this 
field. 

3. Prompt settlement of war 
contracts is promised and appar- 
ently will be carried through, re- 
leasing tied-up funds. | 

4. A recent Federal Reserve 
Board study of the ownership of 
deposits showed that 92% of 
manufacturing and mining depos- 
its was held in accounts above 
$10,000. Giving consideration to 
the huge wartime increase in de- 
posits, their study indicates pretty 
clearly that the post-war volume 
of borrowing will be relatively 
small, at least so far as the larger 
companies are concerned. 

Partially offsetting these nega- 
tive demand factors are the fol- 
lowing positive demand indica- 
tions: 

1. There will be a moderate de- 
mand for capital and some bank 
credit to help industry acquire 
,certain of the more strategically 
| situated government owned war 
| plants. ; 

2. With the resumption of build- 
|ing, mortgage money will be in 
| strong demand. 

| 3. Probably the greatest demand 
for capital will come from the 
States and their subdivisions, par- 
ticularly the municipalities which 
will be in the market for funds 
to finance the public works post- 
poned during the war. 

I would summarize the outlook 
thus: 

The present supply of both long 
and short term credit appears to 
be equal to any demands which 
are likely to be experienced — 
and the supply is increasing and 
will continue to increase for a 
considerable period of time after 
the end of hostilities. Further- 
more, there is nothing on the de- 
mand side, barring a very sharp 
increase in prices, which indicates 
any extraordinary needs for 
credit. On the contrary, the out- 
look is for a very moderate de- 
mand for conventional bank 
credit. Hence, even without the 
use of the powers the monetary 
authorities have. the position of 
the money market, present and 
prospective, warrants the assump- 
tion that there cannot be, and will 
not be, any material increase in 
money rates. 

On the basis of the pertinent 
facts, it seems indisputable that 
the era of low interest rates, 
which we have entered, will be 
with us for a long time. (Next 
sentence Off the Record). The 
diehards will have to give up their 
6% complex. And, we might as 
well adjust our thinking to the 
new conditions. 

We will next turn our attention 
to the tax-exempt government se- 
curities. In addition to reflecting 
the prevailing money rates, these 
securities come under the influ- 
ence of taxes and rumors of taxes 
and tax changes. The newest Rum|l 
plan and the current wave of talk 
about reducing taxes (in which 
the wish has largely been father 
to the thought) has caused the 
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tax exempts to seften and give up the banks to ask what plans have ' 
a point or so. If the factors, such | been made. ' 
as the tax situation of your in- Second, banks more than ever 
stitution and the ratio of capital | must protect one another, One of 
to deposits, which caused you to|the greatest services they can 
buy the exempts instead of fully | render themselves, as well as all 
taxable securities in the _first|of us, is for them to hold secur- 
place, do not dictate a change, I! ities which they can shift with the 
would not be too much concerned, | deposits when the inevitable criss- 
although the technical situation crossing of deposits starts with 
in the market may cause a fur-| the end of the European war. If 
ther drop. | the bank losing deposits sells se- 

Of course, if you believe that | Curities which the banks receiv- 
taxes are going to be reduced ing the deposits want to buy, the 
soon, then you might well con-|™Market will not be disrupted. 
sider a switch. But, Byrnes, our | Banks expecting to lose deposits 





so-called economic dictator, cate- 
gorically stated that there will be 
no tax reduction until after the 
defeat of Japan. 


As for the Ruml plan, I do not 
believe it has much chance, if 
any. Under it individuals would 
bear approximately 75% of a 
total tax burden 3% times greater 
than the pre-war burden, of which 
they bore only 27%—about ten 
times as much. As individual tax- 
payers vote and corporations do 
not, can you even imagine a Con- 
gressman backing such a bill? 

As a matter of fact, corpora- 
tions do not like the plan either. 
because of the proposed tax of 
16% on undistributed earnings. 
This tax would force large divi- 
dends in good years and, in con- 
sequence, labor would insist on 
wage increases. In poor years, 
earnings would drop and divi- 
dends would drop even more, but 
wages would stay up. Frankly, it 
is hard to see just who would sup- 
port the proposal if it were intro- 
duced in the Congress. 

Tax reduction is like the old 
negro spiritual which runs “every- 
body who believes in heaven 
isn’t going there.” Everyone is in 
favor of tax reduction, especially 
in an election year. I should like 
taxes reduced, too; but, as I also 


believe in a balanced budget, I) 
if our fiscal | 


shall be satisfied 
situation permits a few modest 
tax reductions after the war is 
won. 

Although it is generally con- 
ceded that the Federal budget 
need not be balanced every year, 
it is nonetheless imperative that, 
over a period of years, the deficits 
be exceeded by the surpluses suf- 
ficiently to reduce the public debt 
in accordance with sound long- 
term retirement plans. Whereas 
government spending through un- 
balancing the budget might have 
some justification when the vol- 
ume of deposits is relatively small 
and decreasing because of the 
liquidation of bank loans, as was 
the case from 1930 to 1936, no 
such justification exists today. 


As I have said three times in| 


this talk, the volume of deposits 
is abnormally large and, further- 
more, the outlook is for a post- 
war volume five or six times the 
nermal pre-war total. Such un- 
balanced budget spending would 
have to be financed by the sale 
of securities to the banks which 
would still further increase de- 
posits. This would be highly un- 
wise and unsound. While no one 
can determine with certainty the 
economic limit of the public debt 
of a country, there certainly is 
such a limit and if the debt goes 
béyond it, public confidence is un- 
dermined. A large floating debt 
and heavy holdings of government 
obligations by the general public 
makes a country very vulnerable 
to such a danger. 

Consequently, any plan which 
puts tax-reduction before budget 
balancing should be energetically 
opposed by all of us regardless of 
theory or how much we suffer 
personally. The idea that a bal- 
anced budget is not necessary is 
getting a little shopworn and out 
of date. Sound fiscal conditions 
are far more important than any 
reduction in taxes could be. 

In closing, I have two sugges- 
tions. 

First, some of the savings bonds 
in the hands of the public fall 
due next year. It would be help! 


ful to know how ‘the Treasury’ 


intends to handle the maturity 
and it would be appropriate for 


seeee” & 


should have such securities to sell 
| and thus preserve the asset. values 
| of all the banks. 

Looking ahead, if you get dis- 
couraged, in spite of all I have 
said, just remember that if it gets 
dark enough you can see the stars. 


McGee Heads N. Y. 
Bank Credit Group 


Hugh H. McGee, Vice-President 
|of the Bankers Trust Company of 
New York, was named Chairman 
of the Credit Committee of the 
$100,000,000 Bank Credit Group of 
New York City on Oct. 16 as rep- 
resentatives of the — particpating 
banks held their first meeting and 
took steps to complete their or- 
ganization. Formation of the 
group, which was organized to 
provide an additional source of 
bank credit for small and me- 
dium-sized business in the recon- 
version and reemployment pe- 
riods, was announced recently by 
Robert M. Hanes, Chairman of the 
Post-War Small Business Credit 
Commission of the American 
Bankers Association. It is the first 
such group to be: created under 
the Commission’s nationwide pro- 
gram. The announcement of its 
formation appeared in our Sept. 28 
issue, page 1380. 


Percy J. Ebbott, Vice-President 
of Chase National Bank, has been 
selected as Vice-Chairman of the 
Group, and William L. Kleitz, 
Vice-President of the Guaranty 
Trust Company, Secretary. Repre- 
sentatives of the participating 
banks comprise the Credit Com- 
mittee which will handle all ap- 
plications for loans submitted to 
the Group. The Bank Credit 
Group of New York City was or- 
ganized as an added assurance of 
the availability of bank credit 
within the banking system itself 
for every sound and constructive 
need. It is €xpected that a major 
part of the post-war credit de- 
mands of business, industry and 
agriculture will be met by the 
individual banks in each com- 
munity. If the local bank is not 
able to supply all of the credit 
required it is being urged by the 
Commission to make use of its 
long-standing working relation- 
ships with its correspondent 
banks. If, however, the banks, 
either directly or in cooperation 
with their correspondent banks, 
are not in a position to meet the 
full credit requirements of their 
communities they may then turn 
to the Bank Credit Group of New 
York City or similar groups which 
are being organized throughout 
the country as a third source of 
bank credit. 

Any bank having its principal 
office in New York City, accord- 
ing to the agreement under which 
the group operates, is eligible for 
membership. The present mem- 
bers are: Bank of the Manhattan 
Company, Bank of New York, 
Bankers Trust Co., Brooklyn Trust 
Co., Brown Bros. Harriman & Co., 
Chase National Bank, Chemical 
Bank & Trust Co., Gommercial 
National Bank & Trust, Co,, Con- 
tinental Bank & Trust €o:, Corn 
Exchange Bank Trust Co., Empire 
Trust Co., Fifth Avenue Bank, 
First National Bank, Grace Na- 
tional Bank, Guaranty Trust Co., 
Irving Trust Co., Lawyers Trust 
Co., Manufacturers Trust Co., Ma- - 
rine Midland Trust Co., J.P. Mor- - 
gan & Co., Inc., National City 
Bank, New York Trust Co., Pub- 
lic National Bank & Trust Co., 
-and United States Trust Co.- 
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ling of $47,000,000 of new bonds 
| when tenders were opened yester- 


OUR 


Rr E 4 0 R T E Ly MY A second syndicate had been 


REPORT 


| among potential 


in prospect but, as conversations 
participants 


| came up to the finish line, it 


Public offering of Common- | 
wealth Edison Co. of Chicago’s | 
$155,000,000 of new first mortgage 
3% bonds, placed on the market | 
yesterday, proved to be what the} 
distributors term a ‘red hot.” 


Constituting the largest part 
of the biggest single issue, 
$180,000,000 in all, ever filed 
with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commissien, the balance | 
was taken by a group of insur- 
ance ce€mpanies in exchange for 
bends- held, this huge under- 
writing moved with remarkable 
celerity. 


A negotiated deal, bankers and 


| 
| 
} 





naturally had the advantage of | 
being able to plan considerably | 
ahead. Accordingly they were | 
enabled to arrange for an under- | 
writing and distributing set-up 
which embraced no less than 163 | 
firms, on a nationwide scale. | 


Preliminary inquiry had made | 
it a foregone conclusien that the | 
issue would be a sell-out, which 
preved to be the case. 


| 

The new bonds, known as Se- | 
ries L, were priced at 104% for | 
subscription and the sale provided | 
funds for the retirement of out- | 
standing series K bonds of the | 
issuing company and an issue of 
bonds of its subsidiary, Public | 
Service Co. of Northern Illinois. | 
Demand was of such propor- | 
tions, according to those in a | 
position to gauge the situation, | 
that the transaction became an | 
allotment proposition. 


Repeat Performance Seen 


Bond men were disposed to look | 
for a similar response, when, as | 
and if the $130,000,000 of Phila- 
delphia Electric Co.’s new 254% | 
bonds, offered for competitive 
bids yesterday, reach market. 


The company had sought ex- 
emption from Rule U-12 on its 
contention that an issue of this 
size could be marketed to bet- 
ter advantage via a negotiated 
sale. But SEC denied its plea. 
As company officials predic- 
‘ted at the hearing, the huge 
issue brought out cnlhy a singie 
group bid, an original syndi- | 
cate which had been prepared to | 
market the issue by negotiation, 
having dissolved in the interim. 


Subject to formal award and! 
approval of terms by the SEC, it) 
was expected that public offering | 
by a distributing group of 127) 
firms would be made before the | 
close of the week. Here again it, 
looked as though a fast operation | 
was in progress. l 


A Favorable Backdrop 


Marketing of these two huge 
public utility undertakings found 
the track rather completely cleared 
of any left-overs from power 
company offerings brought out in | 
recent weeks. 


The market position of most 
of the offerings of recent date 
provides the best gauge of their 
distribution and it develovs that 
the majority of such emissions 
are selling at or near their of- 
fering prices. Narragansett 
Electric 3s are a case in point, 
being quoted 104% - 104% 
against an offering quotation of 
105.08. : 


Although rail issues of recent 
vintage’ ar®' gradually disappear- 
ing, their ‘performance has not 
been upto that of. the utilities. 
There are 'still Eries; Gulf, Mobile 
& Northerns; Oregon & Washing- 
tons, and Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, | 
Cleveland & St. Louis around. 


Single Bid for Wabash 
As time drew short, late on 
Tuesday, there was every indica- 
tion that Wabash Railroad would 


developed, according to report, 


| that seme could not agree on 


matters of interest rate and 
price which bidders were called 


sale. 

As a consequence this group fi- 
nally decided against entering a 
bid for the issue and it was as- 
sumed that unless a “sleeper” bid 
| materialized only a single group 
| would be in the market. 





Seuthern Pacific Exchange Offer 
Reports that Southern Pacific 
would do some refinancing ma- 


upon to fix under terms of the | terialized when the road filed de- | 








Mallory Interesting 


tails for a projected refunding of 
P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc., offers 


$88,211,000 of outstanding Central : . 1 C ‘ 
Pacific first and refunding 4s. | an interesting situation, according 


The Central Pacific, operated | to an analysis prepared by Steiner, 
under lease, is seeking ICC ap- Rouse & Co., 25 Broad St., New 
proval to issue $50,000,000 of new | York City, members of the New 
series A bonds in exchange for | York Stock Exchagge. Copies of 
part of the outstanding 4s. The| this analysis may be had from 
balance presumably would be/| Steiner, Rouse & Co. upon re- 
provided for by later action. quest. 








| 


New Issues 











4 $33,000,000 
_ Department of Water and Power of The City of Los Angeles 


dealers who handled the issue |}. 


Electric Plant Refunding Revenue Bonds | 


Payable, both as to principal and interest, solely from the Power Revenue Fund established by the Charter of 
The City of Los Angeles in which are required to be deposited all revenues in connection with the i 
operation of the electric works of the City. 


Interest exempt, in the opinion of counsel for the purchasing group, from Federal Income Taxes 
under the existing statute as thus far construed by the Courts. 





Bonds maturing on or prior to October 1, 1953 are not subject to prior redemption. 
after may be redeemed, in whole or in part, at the option of the Department, in such manner as it may elect, on October 1, 
1948, and on any interest payment date thereafter prior to maturity upon 30 days’ prior published notice at 100%4% 
plus % of 1% for each twelve months’ period, or fraction thereof, from the date of redemption to the maturity 
date of such Bond, but not exceeding 105%, plus, in each case, accrued interest. 


Bonds maturing October 1, 1954 and there- 





Coupon bonds in denomination of $1,000 each, registerable as to principal only or as to both principal and interest. 
semi-annual interest (April 1 and October 1) payable in any coin or currency of the United States of America 
which at the time of payment is legal tender for public or private debts, at the office of the Treasurer of 
the City, in The City of Los Angeles, or, at the option of the holder, collectible at the current 
official bank of the Department in The City of New York. 


$21,000,000—114%, 134%, 2%, 32% and 4% Bonds, Second Issue of 1944 
Dated October 2, 1944. 


Prices yielding 0.90% to about 2.02% 


according to coupon rate and maturity. 


$12,000,000—114%, 134%, 2%, 32% and 4% Bonds, Third Issue of 1944 


Dated October 1, 1944, 


Due various amounts October 1, 1948 to 1975, incl, 


Due various amounts October 1, 1945 to 1978, incl. 


Principal and 








Accrued interest to be added. 


6 = Tn oP ea 


Pidces yielding 0.50% to about 2.02% 


according to coupon rate and maturity. Accrued interest to be added. 


These Bonds are offered if, as and when issued and delivered and subject to the approval of all legal proceedings by Messrs. Wood, 
Hoffman, King and Dawson of New York, N. Y., Bond Counsel for the Department, Mr. Ray L. Chesebro, City Attorney of The 
City of Los Angeles, and Mr. S. B. Robinson, Chief Assistant City Attorney for Water and Power of The City of Los Angeles. 
It is expected that delivery of temporary bonds of the Department will be made on or about October 26, 1944. 


For further information relating to the Department of Water and Power of The City of Los Angeles, its electric 

operations and earnings, and for a more complete description of these Bonds and the provisions with respect there- 

to, reference is made to the Official Statement dated October 17, 1944. copies of which mau be obtained from - 
only such of the undersigned as are registered dealers in securities in this State, 





. probably receive only a_ single 
- group bid for its projected offer- 


Incorporated 


October 18, 1944. 





Stifel, Nicolaus & Co. 


Harriman Ripley & Co. Lehman Brothers Blyth & Co., Inc. Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
Sick. Mackey & Co. The First Boston Corporation Blair & Co., Inc. 
Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. Phelps, Fenn & Co. 
White, Weld & Co. Hallgarten & Co.  & Allyn and Company Weeden & Co. 
Stranahan, Harris & Co. R. W. Pressprich & Co. Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 
F.S. Moseley & Co. B. J. Van Ingen & Co. Inc. Graham, Parsons & Co. 
Stone & Webster and Blodget R. H. Moulton & Company Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
Paine, Wisco ais & Curtis © break & Co. Heller, Bruce & Co. 


Hornblower & Weeks 
The Illinois Company of Chicago 


W.E. Hutton & Co. Alex. Brown & Sons 


The Wisconsin Company > 
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Price Control Objectives 
During Reconversion 


(Continued from first page) 


American industrial 
and American business manage- 
ment, working closely with the 
War Production Board, have 
raised industrial production 129% 
over pre-war levels. Our record 
of war-time production is an ab- 
solute miracle of modern planning 
and vigorous effort. 


Our farmers and cattle raisers, | 


werking closely with the War 
Feod Administration, have in- 
creased farm production to un- 
heard-of levels. In spite of short- 
ages of man-power and equipment 
they have produced more food 
and better food than the most 
optimistic pre-war prophecies 
foretold. 

Our railroads and _ truckers, 
working with the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, have carried 
double their pre-war burden— 
with a minimum of delays and a 
maximum of effectiveness and 
speed. 

And in spite of huge inflation- 
ary pressures, all of us—business 
men, labor, and farmers, working 
within our organization, the OPA 
—have maintained a _ relatively 
even level of prices. 

Industrial prices have risen less 
than 3% since the spring of 1942, 
thus saving all of us as taxpayers 
countless billions of dollars on the 
cost of the goods that the Govern- 
ment must buy to fight the war. 

The cost of living—averaging in 
rent, food, clothing, and house 
furnishings for the middle-income 
family—has risen only 9% in that 
same period. During the last 15 
months it has scarcely risen at all. 

Thus for the first time in any 
war we have managed to keep our 
price levels from skyrocketing up- 
ward. And in so doing we have 
given all of us—including the 
wives and families of our absent 
fighting men—protection that we 
have never had before in war- 
time. 

Taken all in all, I believe we 
can agree that our war-time rec- 
ord has been good. 

But now we face a new set of 
production and price problems. 

The pricing policies which we 
have followed during the war 
period have been effective under 
war-time conditions. But today 
we look forward to more and 
more cutbacks in war production 
and the increased production of 
peace-time goods. 

During the next 90 days we are 
hopeful that the war will be 
brought to a close in Europe. 
During the next 18 months or so 
we are looking forward to vic- 
tory in the Pacific. As our econ- 
omy partially reconverts to peace- 
time requirements we will be 
called upon to face rapidly’ chang- 
ing economic conditions. 

Within three months after Ger- 

many is defeated it is estimated 
that plants now producing 40% 
of our war goods can be freed for 
the manufacture of civilian goods. 
More than 4,000,000 war workers 
will be: made available for the 
production of goods for which the 
American people are eagerly 
waiting. 
+ The Federal Government has 
made it clear that industry will 
be assisted and encouraged to re- 
sume the manufacture of civilian 
goods as rapidly as possible. To 
this end the War Production 
Board has announced that it will 
lift controls over most materials 
and manufacturing immediately 
after V-E Day. The War Man- 
power Commission has stated all 
man-power controls will be lifted 
except in relatively few areas 
where they are essential to con- 
tinued war production. 

The only lasting answer to in- 
flation is full wroduction of 


civilian goods with all possible 
sveed. For this reason we in the 
OPA welcome these deveiop- 








workers , ments as a major aid in holding 


prices stable. 

But even under the most favor- 
able conditions our pricing task 
will be a ticklish one. A weak 
price policy during the next few 
months can set in motion all the 
powerful inflationary forces that 
surround us. A rigid price policy 
in which no allowance is made for 
legitimate increases in costs could 
stifle employment and production 
and head us straight for a major 
depression. 

During the war our efforts have 
aimed solely at checking infle- 
tion. On V-E Day the picture 
will change. When the telegrams 
go out eanceling war orders, the 
forces of deflation will begin to 
develop. From that day on until 
full production is achieved and 
supply and demand come into 
reasonable balance, the forces of 
inflation and deflation will exist 
in our economy side by side. 
Right now it is impossible for 
anyone to say with finality which 
will be the greater. 

Let’s first take a look at the 
huge inflationary pressures all 
ready to push prices up as soon 
as the war in Europe ends. 

By the end of 1944 $100,000,- 
000,000 of war-time savings will 
be waiting in the hands of people 
who have been unable to buy 
many of the things they wanted 
most—a new car, an electric re- 
frigerator, a washing machine, a 
sewing machine, a new stove, new 
farm machinery, a new house. 

Obviously, it will be impossible 
to produce all of these articles in 
sufficient quantities immediately. 
But people don’t like to wait. The 
pressure of buyers with good jobs 
and a backlog of war-time savings 
Will be tremendous. 

Merchants will be anxious to be 
among the first to offer new goods 
for sale. The retailer who can 
quickly build a good inventory 
will be in a position to capture the 
business. 

Every manufacturer, too, will 
want to be among the first pro- 
duce these goods. The competi- 
tion for materials will be consid- 
erable. To back up this competi- 
tive desire for inventories and raw 
materials are billions of dollars 
in war-time reserves. 

But: as I have pointed out, in- 





flationary pressures are only one- 
half the story. Deflationary 
pressures—some of them inescap- 
able, some of them potential, are 
equally dangerous. 

The closing of plants built only 
for war production (which prob- 
ably cannot make _ peace-time 
goods) will require an estimated 
2,000,000 people to look for peace- 
time jobs elséwhere. Millions of 
others will face temporary unem- 
ployment while the plants in 
which they work set up their new; 
production lines for civilian 
goods. 

In all plants changing over to 
civilian production the return to 
the 40-hour week will reduce the 
workers’ weekly take-home pay. 
Even a 10% cut in hours, which 
seems probable soon after V-E 
Day, will cut salaries and wages 
by something like $12,000.000,000 
in a year. 

Adequate unemployment com- 
pensation will, of course, helo to 
some degree to hold up purchas- 
ing power. Our huge backlog of 
Savings will also serve as an anti- 
depression asset. But fear of pro- 
longed unemployment can make 
people hesitant to spend their 
savings except for necessities. A 
man out of work goes slow in 


building a new home—even 
though his savings account is 
still ample. 


Up to now business and indus- 
try have been able to absorb the 





men—more than 1,250,000 of them 
—who have been mustered out of 


the armed forces. However, when 
our soldiers and sailors start’ com- 
ing home after V-E Day there 
may be more men than jobs until 
industry hits its stride. 

If reconversion is slow, the 
national income will. be -danger- 
ously down while millions. of 
workers are waiting to return to 
work. Slowness in reconversion 
would also mean a letdown in de- 
mand for basic raw materials. 

The Government has _ been 
spending about $70,000,000,000 a 
year for war materials and con- 
struction, and that money has pro- 
vided good jobs at high wages. 
Within three months after the de- 
feat of Germany it is estimated 
that this will be cut to about 
$40,000,000,000. To a major extent 
that is money out of our pockets, 
until we get civilian production 
going on a comparable scale. 

Some of these deflationary 
threats we cannot hope to avoid. 
Some of them are temporary, and 
the speed or slowness of recon- 
version will determine the extent 
of their influence. Others may 
not materialize, unless business 
men and their customers — 
frightened of the future—are 
afraid to invest and spend their 
money. 

But after V-E Day the threat of 
deflation cannot be ignored. 

Statistics alone cannot measure 
either of these dangerous eco- 
nomic forces. Behind them lie 
the psychological factors of over- 
optimism on the one side or fear 
on the other. Both of these are 
products of uncertainty. 

Uncertainty about prices is one 
of the most dangerous. It could 
lead to a wild speculation or to a 
drying up of purchasing power. 
That is why we are determined to 
do all in our power to hold prices 
stable during the months ahead. 

I don’t think we should forget 
that we faced this reconversion 
problem once before, and that 
that time we bungled it; bungled 
it badly. In; Noventber, 1918, 
when the Armistice Was signed: 
such price controls as existed 
were pulled off almost immedi- 
ately. The economy was left to 
find its own way back to normal. 
For a few months prices and 
wages did remain stable, even de- 
clined slightly. But by spring of 
1919 they were surging upward 
once more. As a result, almost 
half of the total inflation of the 
last war occurred after the Ar- 
mistice. For a year and a half we 
had a mad speculative spree. In 
the middle of 1920 we began to 
pay the piper. The bubble burst 
and a savage deflation set in 
which carried prices and wages 
downward even more rapidly 
than they had risen. Wholesale 
prices fell 40%. Unemployment 
shot up by nearly 6,000,000; pay- 
rolls shrank 44%, and the average 
weekly earnings of workers who 
kept their jobs were cut by one- 
quarter. 

Corporate profits tumbled from 
6% billion in 1919 to a_loss of 55 
million in 1921. Inventory losses 
totalled 11 billions and wiped out 
practically all the reserves ac- 
cumulated out of wartime profits. 
Business failures in the next five 
years totalled 106,000, 40% more 
than in the five years 1910-14. 

The farmers too took a beating. 
Farm prices fell 61% and taking 
into account inventory losses, net 
farm income tumbled from nearly 
9 billion to less than 3 billion. In 
the next five years 453,000 farms 
were lost through foreclosures. 

That’s the'story of reconversion 
after the last war. Everybody had 
moved up together and everybody 
came down together. We went up 
fast; we came down hard. It’s a 
story that provides a perfect les- 
son on how not to handle the 
problems of reconversion. 


How can we take advantage of 
the lessons of history and avoid 
repeating the same calamity on an 
even greater scale? Obviously it 
will take the closest cooperation 
by industry, labor, agriculture, 
trade and government. The OPA’s 
job in meeting this responsibility 


afford to let the price tevel go, 


‘plans to achieve; what-they are 


‘efficiency, and lower sales costs. 





‘on our part 


is pricing—and pricing alone. It 
seems to me that our job is di- 
vided in three parts. 

First, we must continue to hold 
the line against inflation. We 
ean’t let our fighting men come 
home this time to face rising rents 
and climbing food and clothing 
prices as they try to get a new 
start in civilian life. We cannot 


and with it the wage level, in a 
speculative spree that must in- 
evitably be followed by a collapse. 
This isn’t going to be easy. 

Second, we must set prices on 
the consumer durable goods which 
have been out of production dur- 
ing the last 2-2% years. In gen- 
eral, our objective in setting ceil- 
ing prices for these new goods 
will be the manufacturer’s own 
1942 prices. These are the prices 
he was charging when he con- 
verted from civilian to: war pro- 
duction. And, with few excep- 
tions, these are the ceilings in ef- 
fect today for any manufacturer 
still producing the same or sim- 
ilar goods. 

This means that any manufac- 
turer who is planning to put new 
civilian goods on the market at 
1942 prices or less knows now 
that his ceiling price will not be 
lowered. As soon as production 
and manpower controls are re- 
leased, he can proceed at once. 
Reconversion pricing will not be 
one of his problems. 

In practically all consumer 
durable goods industries there 
have, of course, been increases in 
wage rates and some increases in 
material prices. But we know 
from the wartime experience that 
increaséd wage rates and material 
prices need not be fully reflected 
in price increases for the finished 
product. 

In industries now under price 
control, such as textiles, meat 
packing, paper and pulp, for ex- 
ample, substantial increases in 
either hourly wages or materials 
prices, or both, have occurred. In 
none of these cases, however, has 
it been necessary to allow price 
increases anywhere near equiv- 
alent to the cost increases. 

In most cases the price increase 
has been only a small fraction of 
the full equivalent. Nevertheless, 
profits have moved up sharply— 
so sharply, in fact, as to suggest 
that the cost increases should 
often have been entirely absorbed 
without unfairness to the indus- 
try. 

Our experience in these fields 
and dozens of others strongly sug- 
gests that in the consumer durable 
goods industries, where _ increases 
in wage rates have been no 
greater and increases in mate- 
rials prices have been substan- 
tially less, production for most 
companies can be resumed at ap- 
proximately 1942 prices. 

There are some companies, how- 
ever, and perhaps a few indus- 
tries whose costs have risen so 
far above their 1942 level as to 
make full absorption impossible. 
These will need new prices. They 
will need them quickly, and we 
intend to see that they get them. 

It is our hope that ceiling prices 
for the major fields can be ar- 
rived at through industry-wide 
conferences in Washington. We 
are now holding meetings with 
members of the automobile, elec- 
tric refrigerator, washing machine, 
radio and a few other industries 
—representing on a dollar volume 
basis 80% of the entire reconver- 
sion pricing problem. — 

At these meetings we will dis- 
cuss the volume each industry 


going to pay for labor and’ ma- 
terials; the savings they expect 
to make through increased plant 


In those cases where an increase 
over the 1942 price level is really 
needed to bring any product back 
on the market, an increase will 
be given. We will make every 
effort to set ceilings at a point 
that will lead manufacturers to 
expand, not restrict, their produc- 
tion. 


‘with complete frankness. 





I am weil aware that any delay 
in setting prices 


would be an even greater hard- 
ship -for small manufacturers than 
for large ones. We must make 
sure that any manufacturer who 
needs a new price can get a deei- 
sion quickly. In order to do this, 
we will authorize the 93 OPA Dis- 
trict. Offices, located in all parts 
of the country, to set the final 
ceiling prices for all reconverted 
products not on the key list of 
12 major items. 

Many firms have already indi- 
cated that they plan to sell at 
their 1942 prices, or even lower, 
as soon as they can get back with 
civilian production. They will not 
oe to call on our field offices at 
all. 

Firms whose higher production 
costs make a price adjustment 
necessary will be able to present 
the facts to the nearest office and 
receive a price based on a set of 
standards arrived at in Washing- 
ton. These will be standards that 
can be quickly applied without 
referring back to Washington. 

The exact method by which the 
prices for the smaller firms will 
be set and the standards which 
will be followed are now under 
discussion with many of our ad- 
visory groups and with our field 
officers, on whom much of the 
administrative burden will fall. 

Barring the sudden end of the 
war in Europe, the details will be 
withheld until these discussions 
are finished. 

A complete plan, including pric- 
ing standards for the smaller 
manufacturers, however, has been 
fully developed. If necessary, we 
are prepared to announce full de- 
tails of the pricing procedure that 
each manufacturer (with the ex- 
ception of those making the “ma- 
jor items” listed above) will fol- 
low within 48 hours after V-E 
Day. 

We are anxious to do this in 
order to eliminate as rapidly as 
possible all unnecessary red tape 
and needless regulation. 

Our third job will be to get rid 
of controls as fast as possible. We 
have always looked upon price 
control as a stop-gap, a stabilizing 
wartime control to be dropped as 
soon as production brings supply 
and demand reasonably in bal- 
ance. The last war, with its false 
economic calm after the Arm- 
istice, followed by a ruinous in- 
flation and collapse, taught us the 
danger of moving abruptly and 
thoughtlessly. To maintan con- 
trols needlessly even for a few 
extra months would be equally 
mistaken. 

The wartime lack of balance 
between supply and demand made 
price control necessary. When 
supply and demand come baek 
into balance price controls will 
not be needed. As soon as there is 
ho further danger of price in- 
creases in a particular commodity 
field there will be no reason for 
price ceilings in that field and we 
will drop them. 

The exact timing will vary 
widely from item to item. But, 
working with Industry Advisory 
Committees, we will watch each 
field closely. We will rely “psig oh 
on their recommendations as to 
when controls can be safely re- 
moved. 

This is the program which we 
are going to do our level best. to 
earry through. Whether we will 
be able to do it or not is another 
matter. It depends a good deal 
on how the situation shapes up 


‘after V-E Day. Prophecy is al- 


ways dangerous, and I have no 
desire whatever to set myself up 
‘as a crystal gazer. But assuming 
that the war ends this year, I 
think we can afford a few guesses 
about what may happen soon 
after the end of the war. 

Let’s put the cards on the table 
face up and look at them. Let me 
discuss the outlook as we see it 


Personally, I’m deeply worried 
about the situation which seems 
to me to lie ahead. We’ve come 
a long way successfully. I think 
thus far we have a record of war- 
time price control in which all 
of us can justly take pride: But 
the real crisis lies ahead, during 
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which there.is a chance that we) be continuing pressures for higher | 
may lose all the ground which) prices on textiles and for higher | dangerous as though they were 
has been won with such tedious rentals. There will also be strong | consciously trying to blow up our 
effort during the last two. and one | pressures for higher prices on the | economic . system. We will be 
half years of wartime price con-| consumers’ durable goods. which | playing with economic dynamite 
-trol. |will be just beginning to come| during the coming months, and 


Under the best of conditions no| back on the market and for which | too many people don’t realize that | 
‘rents will become stable. Inven- 


one can know for sure whether | the demand will far exceed the! dynamite explodes. 

We can win through or not. Cer- | supply. | In the third period, which may 
tainly we can’t-hope to win alone. Under the surface, in this initial | come nine.to ten months after the 
We're neither strong enough or period, there will be a growing! war in Germany, the success or 


to be unpatriotic, they are just as| farmers would not willingly ac- 


cept it. 

_ But if we can keep our heads 
through the critical second period 
the success of our efforts will be- 
come obvious in the third period. 
The genera] level of prices and 


tories will be building up in an 


smart enough. Unless business and | danger of inventory price infla-| failure of our joint efforts will | 


the general public see clearly the| tion as manufacturers begin to| become clear. If rising prices are | 


issues that lie ahead and give us | compete for scarce supplies and | beginning to take charge there is 
their full help and support, we distributors begin to hedge against very little that we could do. We 
are likely to face an inflationary the possibility of higher prices.| would face a period of soaring 
explosion in greater or lesser de-| But, on the whole, it will prob-| prices with wages chasing along 
gree. | ably be a period of relative calm | behind. There will be a rapidly 

We are likely to pass through|on the inflationary front. No| growing inventory competition 
three periods during the year, great dangers will be apparent.| for scarce supplies. Black mar- 
after V-E Day. In the first period | The price indices of the Depart- | kets would flourish, and small 
prices of foods and some mate-| ment of Labor may actually go! producers or distributors would 
rials may actually sag below their | down a bit. | be squeezed tighter and tighter as 
ceilings. Business men, govern-| The second period, beginning | big buyers swamped the market 
ment and the general public may from five to seven months after| with speculative orders, protect- 


begin to relax. People may begin 
to feel that the inflation bugaboo 
has been vastly overdrawn. 

‘Some of our ablest people, 
trained through difficult experi- 
ence in the field of price control, 


will begin to talk of going home. | 


Our problem during this critical 
period is not going to be to get 
the bureaucrats out of Washing- 
ton, but to keep the good. ones 
there to. do the job. We are al- | 
ready beginning to experience 


the defeat of Germany, is likely | ing themselves against still higher 
|to be the real period of crisis.) price inflation. 

It is in this period that the suc-| An inflationary boom of this 
|cess or failure of our efforts to| kind would inevitably end in col- 
preserve the stability of our econ- | japse—tied in very likely with 
omy will be determined. . _|the-end of the Japanese part of 
| If, in the immediate period | the war. Collapse would mean a 
after V-E Day, our pricing on tex- | violent shrinking of farm income, 
| tiles and consumer durables were! a rapid dropping off of corporate 
| ineffective, the prices” of these profits, widespread unemploy- 
items would begin to rise. If we| ment, wage cuts and the shrink- 





relax our general price standards, 
or if we yield to particular pres- 


Personnel difficulties, and these| sure groups, other prices would) 


ing of our national income far be- 
low what we are capable of pro- 
ducing. 


difficulties will obviously increase | begin gradually at first to follow 

immediately after. V-E Day. It| the leaders. Most pressure groups be steps ‘edd pe sg Mac rer 
will take a good deal of patriotism! are made up of well-meaning | ” re a worya Seen ta me cence 
and persuasion to keep the neces- | people with perhaps an extra but | SYSt€™ Could stane@ such a shock. 
sary working force together. entirely human dose of selfish- Certainly our returning soldiers, 
In this first period, there will! ness. Although they don’t mean! our industrial workers and our 








orderly manner. Peacetime pro- 
duction will be growing steadily 
and surely. 

In this third period under these 
conditions, the removal of price 
controls could be well under way. 
We will begin to withdraw con- 
trols from rents, food and perhaps 
textiles. We will be simplifying 
our controls on other commod- 
ities. We will be well along in the 
tapering-off period. 

To sum it up, a major crisis in 
American economic history is in 
the making. If we lose out in this 
fight, all of the wartime accom- 
plishments on the home front will 
be forgotten in the chaotic condi- 
tions which will result. We will 
have kicked away at the last mo- 
ment the chance of bringing our 
economy through the war on a 
stable basis. The future of our 
whole economy is at stake. 

However, if we win this fight, 
we will have laid down a solid 
basis for post-war prosperity. If 
we come through right side up, 
we have an opportunity to prove 
that our free enterprise system is 
capable of providing full produc- 
tion and full employment for all 
our people. We shall be able to 
provide jobs — good jobs — to 
our returning servicemen; {o 
maintain farm markets and farm 
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| income; and to provide for the 
people of this country the abund- 
ance which our modern American 
economy is so fully capable of 
producing. 

The period ahead is a critical 
one. It will call for good judg- 
ment, courage and economic 
statesmanship of a high order. 
Working together in the recon- 
version period as we have in the 
period of war, I'm confident we 
can successfully meet the chal- 
lenge. 


—_ 


Qutlook For Ins. Stocks 
Huff, Geyer & Hecht, 67 Wall 
Street, New York City, in the cur- 
rent issue of their “News Re- 
view,” have a detailed discussion 
of the outlook for insurance stocks 
and interesting suggestions as to 
investor action in these stocks. 
Copies of the “News Review” and 
a comprehensive study of Stand- 
ard Accident Insurance Company 
may be had from the firm upon 
request. 
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ortfolio Changes 


Ira Haupt & Co., 111 Broadway, 








New York Stock Exchange and 
other leading exchanges, have 


prepared an interesting tabulation 
of purchases and additions, and 
sales and reductions, in the port- 
folio of The Lehman Corporation. 
Copies of this tabulation may be 
had upon request from Ira Haupt 





& Co. 











$180,000,000 


Dated August 1, 1944 





HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


HARRIS, HALL & COMPANY 


(ANCORPORATED) 
GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 
MELLON SECURITIES CORPORATION 
A. G. BECKER & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CLARK, DODGE & CO. 


SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
ALEX. BROWN & SONS 


STONE & WEBSTER AND BLODGET 


INCORPORATED 





THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


This announcement is not an offer to sell or a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities. 


The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 


(of which $155,000,000 are to be publicly offered) 


First Mortgage 3% Bonds, Series L 
Due February 1, 1977 


Price 1044% and accrued interest 


The Prospectus may be obtained in any state in which this announcement.is circulated from only such of the undersigned 
and other dealers as may lawfully offer these securities in such state. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


F. S. MOSELEY & CO. 
CENTRAL REPUBLIC COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION 





GLORE, FORGAN & CO. 
BLYTH & CO., INC. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 
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iially threatens our surplus funds, | 
we can resolve many of our bond | 
problems. We can do this by 
adopting a policy based 
relationship of the bonds to the 
financial structure and deposit | 
experience of our bank. 

This declining margin, of} 
course, reflects the expansion of| 
investments in line with rising | 
deposits. As this trend continues, | 
it becomes increasingly important | 
io minimize fluctuations in the in- 
vestment account, to dispose of all 
risk assets and to shorten matur- 
ities wherever possible. 

What, if anything, has the aver- 
age bankers done to meet this 
situation? 

The over-all figures of our 
banking structure as well as those 
published by individual banks in- 
dicate that the average banker 
has taken all the necessary pre- 
cautions and in most cases has 
secured adequate protection 
against the possibility of a rise 
in interest rates and a consequent 
decline in bond prices. 

The first step on the part of the 
banks to meet this situation was 
to substantially reduce invest- 
ments in corporate and municipal 
obligations in order that they 
might be in a position to under- 
take the responsibilities associ- 
ated with the financing of the 
vast requirements of total war. 
In addition to direct purchases, 
banks have been the leaders in 
the sale of War Savings Bonds 
and other government securities 
to investors. That this war effort 
thas been successful is now be- 
yond dispute. At some future date 
the labor and sacrifices made by 
individual bankers’ throughout 
the nation to assure the success of 
this program probably will re- 
ceive the general recognition 
which it deserves. 

The second step which the 
bankers took to accommodate this 
increase in investments without 


|character of the assets 











undue risk was to substantially 
shorten the average maturity of 
these investments. 

The U. S. Treasury Bulletin 
publishes monthly all the various 
issues of government bonds held 
by over 6,200 commercial banks. 
“This survey accounts for approx- 
imately 95% of the amount of 
such securities owned by all banks 
which are members of the FDIC. 


In December, 1941, this published | 


report showed that reporting 
banks held $20 billions par 
amount of government bonds with 
@n average maturity of 98 months. 
‘The figures of December, 1943, 
show an increase in the par value 
to $55 billions. It is important 
to note that the average maturity 
fhad been reduced to 66 months 








between these two dates. If the, 
higher coupon partially exempt} 
bonds held on the date of the 
iatest report are figured to their 
respective call dates and the tax- 
able bonds to their actual maturity, 
this average would be reduced to 
56 months or less than five years. 
“These figures would seem to offer 
excellent testimony as to how the 
average banker is meeting this 
problem. 

All students of economics are 
naturally concerned about the 
thhuge increase in commercial bank 
deposits as well as government 
debt, but they also recognize that 
we have a job to do and that this 
job can be done on a sound basis. 
Some analysts accustomed to ap- 
praising the strength of our banks 
by rule-of-thumb ratios tend to 
view expansion of deposits 
and investments with some degree 
of alarms These critics often give 
little oro weight to the dramatic 
change in the character of the 
banks’ assets in recent years. It 
is important to remember in this 
connection that in 1930 the com- 
mercial banks held loans, dis- 
counts and corporate and munic- 





ipal bonds, all of which were pri- 


marily risk assets, in the amount’ 


of $44 billions. At the same time 
cash and U. S. Government obli- 


gations totalled only $14 billions | 


i pa 


or 23% of total resources. As of 
Dec. 31, 1943, in a banking struc- | 


ture with resources 80% larger, | 


only $25 billions and cash and | 
government bonds amounted te| 
$86 billions. The cash and gov- 
ernment bonds at the latter date 
were equal to 77% of total com- 
mercial bank resources. Many of 
these same commentators are 
prone to ignore the fact that the 
in our 
banking structure is of far more 
importance than the ratio of de- 
posits to capital. 

It is axiomatic that investment 
risks are of two kinds — those of 
a eredit nature and those con- 
nected with a possible change in 
interest rates. Obviously there is 
no question as to the credit of the 
Government but there may be 
some risk of temporary deprecia- 
tion even in government bonds if 
interest rates should change sud- 
denly and dramatically. The meas- 
urement of the ability to with- 
stand this potential risk is en- 
tirely a matter of mathematics 
and every banker can make his 
own calculations. There is no 
reason why a conservative banker 
should be unduly apprehensive if 
his bond account has been set up 
in accordance with sound and ae- 
cepted principles, which provide 
for a margin of safety against 


'temporary fluctuations due to a 


possible change in existing yields. 


The quesiion of the probable 
trend of interest rates after the 
war cannot be answered with any 
degree of certainty. Interest con- 
trols now in effect have func- 
tioned relatively wel! in recent 
years, but we are dealing with 
economic forces of such _ vast 
magnitude that no economist can 
offer convincing proof of a future 
pattern. While many current bank 
statements give the appearance of 
an investment trust, we are in 
general investing demand de- 
posits, and we are not essentially 
long term investors nor can we 
consider that all of our invesi- 
ments are permanent. Therefore, 
for the purpose of bank invest- 
ment, the conservative procedure 
is to assume that interest rates 
may move upward some time in 
the future, even theugh we may 
not have ceme to a- conclusion 
that a change is imminent or even 
likely. 

Post-War Planning 

Before we can decide how 
many bonds and what kind of 
bonds a bank should own, the 
conservative procedure is to make 
a complete examination of our 
post-war prospects. Some banks 
assuredly face a post-war adjust- 
ment different only in degree 
from that which confronts the 
average American industrial cor- 
poration. While it seems reason- 
able to believe that.the expansion 
of deposits prior to the outbreak 
of the war were well distributed 
and absorbed, it is also logical to 
expect a shift of some of the de-. 
posits received subsequent to that 
date. These excess or temporary 
deposits may consist of War Loan 
accounts, accrued corporate and 
individual taxes, deposits nor- 
mally in inventory or deposits 
awaiting the resumption of manu- 
facture of automobiles, refrigera- 
tors, electrical appliances, farm 
equipment, etc. These excess de- 
posits appear in many cities and 
towns, but are more apparent in 
so-called war centers where there 
has been an influx of workers and 
a large increase in production. 


Where this situation exists the 
conservative course is to estimate 


‘the minimum level of total de- 


posits after the cessation of all 
hostilities. This can be an arbi- 





trary total based on a date such 
as Dec. 31, 1941, or it can be ar-| 
rived at by a careful study of each | 
account. After a total has been) 
agreed upon this can be incorpor- | 
ated in a hypothetical balance 
sheet in order to determine the 
amount of funds available for 
more permanent investment. If a 


bank’s current deposits are $8,- 
000,000 and the normal level is 
estimated at $5,500,000 the latest 
balance sheet adjusted to reflect 
this estimate might appear some- 
what as follows: 


(000 omitted) 


on the| the same risk assets aggregated | y 5s Government bonds (assumed) $3,000 


Other investments 6-30-44__ 
Loans and discounts 6-30-44. ; 
Bidg., R. E., Furn. & Fix. 6-30-44_ 


400 
1,500 
100 


$5,000 
1,t00 


Total invested assets 


Cash (assumesd 20% of deposits) __ 


Total - . $6,100 
Capital __ go RES ne. $300 
Berwias <= =. 200 
Undivided profits 100 
Deposits (assumed) 5,500 
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Obivously the officials of the 
bank are the only ones in a posi- 
tion to estimate the normal level 
of deposits. Generally speaking. 
we could make an allowance in 
our calculations for 20% in cash 
at the low point of deposits, al- 
though part of this amount might 
be invested in bills or certificates 
in some cases. ‘The purpose of this 
hypothetical balance sheet is to 
determine the maximum total in- 
vested assets that can conserva- 
tively be carried on a permanent 
basis. These calculations in usual 
cases need be made only once and 
in the case cited above, the maxi- 
mum figure would be $5,000,000. 
For purposes of discussion I am 
inclined to call these “longer term 
invested assets,’ although it is 
recognized that many of these as- 
sets are neither fixed nor long- 
term. However, this total would 
remain fixed as long as the *esti- 
mate of normal deposits remains 
unchanged, although some adjust- 
ments within the total would be 
required as total loans and dis- 
counts change. For instance, if 
loans should increase, the longer 
term governments would be corre- 
spondingly reduced to maintain 
this total of Ionger term invested 
assets at $5,000,000. The 20% cash 
requirement includes some addi- 
tional margin over reserve re- 
quirements to cover the con- 
tingency of increasing loans 
after deposits have declined to the 
estimated normal and at a time 
when it might be inadvisable to 
sell longer bonds. 

Once this formula has been 
adopted, the day to day operation 
would only involve consideration 
of all excess deposits. If current 
deposits are $8,000,000 or $2,500,- 
000 above the estimated post-war 
level, all excess deposits under 
this plan would be invested in 
short securities. Thus it is simply 
necessary to determine how much 


-to-carry in bills, certificates and 


cash, since all of the excess de- 
posits over $5,000,000 would be 
held in one of these media. Cash 
requirements are determined, of 
course, by reserve requirements, 
till money and deposits with other 
banks. Both the bills and certif- 
icates might be staggered as to 
maturity. 

What this all boils down to is 
this: After the formula has been 
developed, the only real problem 
is to determine the amount of cash 
required for reserves and sundry 
purposes. All remaining funds are 
invested in bills and certificates 
as long as total “longer term in- 
vested assets” aggregate $5,000,000. 
Thus it is not necessary to calcu- 
late both primary and secondary 
reserves, since the established 
policy automatically provides sec- 
ondary reserves in either bills or 
certificates. A collateral advan- 
tage of this type of planning per- 
mits full investment of all avail- 
able funds without undue risk and 
with ample liquidity. 

If deposits at the present time 
aggregate $8,000,000 the current 
statement would appear somewhat 
as follows: 


(000 omitted) 


U. S. Government bonds_.__--_.-- 
Other investments 
Loans and discounts_________--.---- 
Bldg., R. E., Furn. & Fix., etc._.__- 





Total “longer term invest. assets’’ $5,000 
Pills and certificates__.._.....______ 2,400 
*Cash (15% for primary reserve)... 1,200 
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pron a 
--+-.~ $8,600 


Capital $300 
Surplus 200 
Undivided profits 100 
Deposits _- 8,000 

Total $8,600 


*Would vary depending on size of time 
deposits and reserve classification of the 
bank. 


Should deposits subsequently 
drop to the $5,500,000 estimated 
normal, bills and _ certificates 


would be liquidated, leaving $1,- | 


100,000 cash and bills, or 20% of 
the then total deposits. This post- 
war plan will offer a pattern as to 
the amount of bills, certificates 
and bonds which can be conserva- 
tively carried in the investment 
account. 


The Permanent Bond Account 


The next test which can be ap- 
plied is to determine the kind of 
bonds to be included in this 
longer term phase of this pattern. 
In adopting a policy for this part 
of the bond account each bank 
must be considered as an individ- 
ual problem, and as individual 
problems they require indi- 
vidual treatment. It is not possi- 
ble to say that all banks can 
safely purchase some longer term 
bonds, although many banks are 
undoubtedly in a position to do so. 
Each banker can determine this 
for himself by an analysis of his 
own figures. The first step in a 
conservative plan is to relate the 
net sound surplus and undivided 
profits to the amount of bonds 
indicated by the post-war plan. 
The problem has then been re- 
solved into two known factors 
from which we can figure a mar- 
gin of safety. In the hypothetica) 
illustration which appears above, 
the amount of bonds in the per- 
manent bond account — $3,000,000 
would be related to surplus funds 
of $300,000, or a margin of 10%. 
If this $3,000,000 of bonds had an 
average maturity of six years, av- 
erage interest rates could move 
upward by more than 154% be- 
fore the value would depreciate 
to the extent of the available mar- 
gin of 10%. By making similar 
calculations and by allowing for a 
reasonable change in interest rates 
an average maturity can be es- 
tablished to provide the desired 
protection. The average maturity 
finally selected might be three 
years, or it might be ten years, but 
in each case it should fit the in- 
dividual circumstances and would 
not be based on any individual's 
guess as to the future mevement 
of bond prices. This approach to 
the problem of maturity is not 
based on any conviction that in- 
terest rates will change, but rather 
on an assumption that we do not 
know. < 

With respect to that portion of 
the investment account which has 
been developed by the Post-War 
Plan and which is considered 
more permanent in nature, a sep- 
arate policy can be adopted. Many 
students of the bond problem now 
seem to agree that the so-called 
staggered or rotating maturity 
plan will produce the best results 
If we concede that the total aver- 
age maturity of the so-called per- 
manent account should be con- 
trolled on the basis of the rela- 
tionship of investments to avail- 
‘able surplus funds, then the op- 
eration of the account by means 
of a staggered maturity seems 
quite logical. A staggered matur- 
ity, running from two to ten years 
with an average maturity of six 
years will initially produce ap- 
proximately the same income of a 
straight six-year maturity. This 
is also approximately true of any 
average we might select. Further 
advantages of the staggered ma- 
turity plan are the increasing in- 
come provided as bonds are ro- 
tated and the inclusion of short 


maturities available for liquida- 
tion if the decline in deposits or 
an increase in loans exceeds pre- 
vious estimates. 

If the analysis of an individual 
bank indicated that an average 
maturity of six years would pro- 
vide the desirable margin of safe- 
ty, the amount available for the 


permanent account could then be 
invested. in somewhat equal 
amounts, using maturities ranging 
from two years to ten years. The 
| initial yields for taxable bonds in 
| this area would range from 1% 

|for the shortest maturity to 2% 

|for the longest bond, producing 
| an average yield of approximately 
| 1.60%. As each of the early ma- 
|turities is sold or paid off, the 
proceeds could be invested in an- 
other ten-year bond. If we as- 
sume for the purpose of this dis- 
cussion that current interest rates 
remain unchanged, then each year 
for ten years an issue producing 
a yield less than 2% would be re- 
placed by a 2% bond. This means 
that income from the entire fund 
would gradually increase each 
year up to the point where the 
entire fund was yielding 2%. This 
would represent an increase of 
25% in income, but it would be 
accomplished without any in- 
crease in the average maturity or 
risk. If by any chance interest 
yields should increase some time 
in the future, it is probably rea- 
sonable to assume that this change . 
would be gradual and would be 
effected over a period of time. In 
this connection it is interesting 
to note that it is theoretically pos- 
sible to operate a staggered bond 
account through a cycle of grad- 
ually ascending yields without ex- 
periencing even temporary depre- 
ciation. For instance, the ten-year 
bond is now roughly selling en a 
2% basis. The yield on a five- 
year bond is approximately 142%. 
Five years hence the 2% ten-year 
bond will then be due in five 
years. Thus in a gradually as- 
cending yield curve the five-year 
rate could change, over a five- 
year period, from 1%% to 2% 

without causing any depreciation 
to the original owner of the ten- 
year bond. 

It is a fact that a policy of stag- 
| gered maturities maintained year 
|after year provides for reinvest- 
/ment in the longest maturity and, 
therefore, at the highest, rather 
than at the average, yield avail- 
able for a particular portfolio. 

The market for Government 
bonds has been resolved into a 
very definite pattern with yields 
rising progressively from % of 1% 
on bills, % of 1% on one-year 
Certificates of Indebtedness and 
approximately 2% on the. ten- 
year bonds. This progressive in- 
crease in rate from the short term 
to the medium term bonds has 
been well standardized with the 
result that switching operations 
for the purpose of profits offer 
little real recompense. 

The important problems for any 
bank to determine in connection 
with their Government bond in- 
vestments are first, the area in 
which the investment is to be made 
and second, whether to purchase 
fully taxable bonds or partially 
tax exempt bonds. If the area has 
been determined by an analysis 
of the risks that can be assumed, 
maturities can be easily selected 
from the broad list of Govern- 
ment bonds that are now avail- 
able. The question of fully tax- 
able bonds vs. partially tax exempt 
can only be determined by an 
analysis of the bank’s earnings 
and tax liability and a compari- 
son of existing yields after taxes. 

It may not be practical to in- 
stall a staggered maturity pro- 
gram immediately, but the control 
of maturities in relation to our 
capital funds may be very impor- 
tant. We cannot afford to vacil- 
late in policy; we cannot afford 
to jeopardize the stability of our 
principal asset by shifting from 
short term to long term bonds. 
No—there is still a serious. job to 
be done. This job is apart of the 
war: effort and it must be done 
on a sound basis. The over-all 
figures of our banking structure 
clearly indicate that the job is 


being done properly. Let each 
banker continue this effort so that 
we can help to provide the sta- 
bility that is essential as the coun- 
try moves into a period of post- 
war adjustments. 
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Britain Confident Of Financial And 
Industrial Leadership: Catto 


Governor Of The Bank Of England Tells London 
Bankers And Merchants It Will Be His Duty And His 


able us to pay for our current cerned, is evidence that I can give 
essential imports—of raw mate-/| that assurance without hesitation. 
rials and food—to maintain the) As the Chancellor well knows, the | 
standards of living of our people | city has accepted without reserva- 
and to have some surplus towards | tion all and every rule and regu- | 
the gradual and orderly liquida-| lation imposed by government | 
tion of our external obligations. | and has loyally observed not only | 
It is indeed a serious problem.| the formal but every informal | 
But there is this consoling thought | indication of government policy. | 


& viding financial sinews so that 


’ ambition but-with humble duty’ to 


Endeavor To Help That Leadership | 


Lord Catto, recently elected Governor of the Bank of England, in| 
a brief address at the Lord Mayor’s Luncheon in London, Oct. 5, re- | 
viewed the financial situation that will face Great Britain after the | 


war; and although expressing the 
€asy,” 
“It is perhaps permissible, 
Catto, “to look 
forward a 
little, and I 
should there- 
fore like to 
say a word or 
two about the 
situation that 
will face us at 
the end of 
hostilities. I 
am frequently 
asked whether 
this country 
can regain its 
old financial 
and industrial 
leadership. 
Well, I am full 
of quiet con- 
fidence! 
“It is true 








Lord Catto 


that our national debt is likely to. 
" be about three times as much as 
it was at the end of the last war. 
It is true also that part consists | 
‘of obligations to overseas coun- 
tries of an important amount. All 


that is a heavy burden. But the 
productive capacity of the coun- 
try and therefore the national in- 
come have also very substantially | 
increased since the end of the las: 
war. | 

“Recovery will not be easy; it 
will require much effort, Tnuch | 
restraint and, to use historic 
words of our great Prime Min- 
ister, much 





stated that he was “full of quiet confidence.” 
without undue optimism,” began Lord | 


- 


belief that “recovery will not be | 





serve the country at this difficult | 
and anxious time. 

“But, I am asked, even if we) 
are able to carry internally our | 
national debt, how about our ex- | 
ternal obligations? Well, next to/| 
our distinguished Chancellor of | 
the Exchequer, to whose great | 
speech we have just listened with 
so much interest and instruction, 
I suppose I know as much about 
these debts as anyone. They are 
large and they have special diffi- 
culties of their own in regard to 
their liquidation. But let me say 
at once, these debts do not fill 
me with dismay; although I would | 
not like to contemplate what they | 





* might have been but for that fi- | 


nancial miracle ‘Lend-Lease’ and | 


| the most generous war contribu- | 


Many countries | 


tions of Canada. 
may well end the war with na- 
tional debts proportionately as/| 
large as we have, but no other | 
nation has an external financial | 
problem of anything like the) 
magnitude of ours. It 
through our heavy overseas ex- 
penditure in the long weary war | 
years and our inability in that} 
period to counterbalance that ex- 
penditure by exports in any con- | 
siderable volume; for we have de- | 


voted our whole resources, with- | 


out counting the cost, to the single 
task of winning the war. 


| it concerns just as much the cred- | 


In ai 
‘toil and sweat’ to| word, what we have done is to| national interest. I am sure I can 


that it is not our problem only; 





itor countries; in fact, it is a | 
world problem. For, plainly, the | 
extent to which we can import! 
world products is dependent upon | 


| that gradual and orderly liquida- | 


tion of which I have spoken. Ob- 


| viously, if in the early years too 


large a proportion of the value of 


| our exports and services goes in 


liquidation of these debts then 
there will be that much less with 
which we can buy the current 
exports of creditor countries and 
the rest of the world. And that 
is serious for all, for we are a 
very important market! In fact, 
we are and are likely to continue 
to be the greatest importing 
country in the world! And, 
therefore, the world’s best cus- 
tomer! 

“These are plan economic facts. 
They should be widely under- 
stood; for on a full appreciation 
of them will depend the solution 
of the problem of these external 
obligations in the interests not 
alone of this country but of the 
creditor nations themselves and 
the whole world. 

“The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has spoken of the feature 
aim of government plans and pol- 
icy; in particular that government 


‘arises |expects, and has a right to expect, 


full cooperation in these plans 
and policies from the financial 
and industrial leaders of the 
country. He has told us there 
must be closer working between 
the appropriate government de- 
partments and business people so 
that individual effort and _ initi- 
ative may be best aligned in the 


make full use of our productive | use in advance a substantial part| speak for you all in promising 


capacity. However great the ef- | 
fort, it will have its compensa- | 
tions for if guided aright it will | 
assist the full employment policy | 
to which the Government is com- | 
mitted and with which we are all | 
in such ardent sympathy. But | 
recovery will need something | 
more; it will need a resurgence of | 
that individual initiative, that re- | 
sourcefulness, and that spirit of | 
adventure which in war and in} 
peace have ever of old contributed | 
to our country’s prosperity and to | 
its greatness. 

“In that respect the City of Lon- | 
don must be given lead and play 
-€ major part. I do not need vo 
tell you that her position in world | 
commerce and in_ finance is} 
unique—and Ii would ask you to) 
note I say ‘is’ and not ‘was.’ And 
that comes not from wealth; not} 
from stocks of gold or foreign in- 
vestments—for we have less of 
these than we had! But rather | 
from something more lasting: 
something that. even war ca.inot 
destroy or take from us, and that 
is, the City of London’s genera- 
tions of accumulated experience, 
the integrity of her inst.tutions, 
and her reputation for fair deal- 
. ing. That is a precious heritage! 
- It is still intact, in spite of war 
and in spite of destroyed and 
damaged buildings. And it is this 
heritage that will inspire leader- 
ship of the city of London in pro- 


the vast manufacturing output of 
our country and the unsurpassed 
technical skill of our people may 
’ be given full scope. 
“It will be my duty, and my 
' endeavor, to help tht leader- 

‘ship, and I know I will receive 
' in full measure that help, that 
guidance, and that support from 
the financial .and commercial 
community of the city of London 
- which as a new and untried gov- 
-ernor I will Sorely need and 
. which, if I may say so, I have a 
_ right to expect. For I have taken 


~ on my new work in no spirit of 








of our post-war capacity. 


Our | 


that closer working. I think the 


But in giving that assurance I | 
venture to hope that closer work- | 
ing with government departments | 
will not involve too great delay | 
or curb that individual initiative, | 
that resourcefulness and _that'| 
spirit of adventure of which I| 
have spoken, and I am sure the | 
Chancellor will agree with me. 


“I have nearly finished and I 
conclude on the same note of | 
quiet confidence with which I be- | 
gan. But I cannot end without | 
some reference to the glorious 
but anxious days through which | 
we are passing. I have spoken | 
much of debts. But these sink 
into insignificance when we think 
of that other form of debt—the 
debt of gratitude—that we owe to 
those who are fighting for the 
world’s liberty; to those who have | 
been wounded; and, above all, to 
those who have made the great 
sacrifice and to their stricken 
families at home—in particular. 
to those in this ancient house of 
great hospitality.” 








Post-War Possibilities Of 


Colombia And Venezuela 


A survey of wartime business 
and financial conditions in Co- 
lombia and Venezuela has been 
published by the Chase National 


| fields. 


|of depressions, 


Harry Spring Pariner 
In Greene & Company 


Harry B. Spring has joined the 
over-the-counter house of Greene 
& Co., 37 Wall Street, New York 
He 


City, as a general partner. 
will head the 
Research De- 
pariment, de- 
veloping and 
analyzing spe- 
cial situations 
in the indus- 
trial, utility 
and railroad 


Mr. Spring 
was for a 
number of 
years in 
charge of the 
Arbitrage De- 
partment of 
Wertheim & 
Co. He has 
spent 18 years 
in specialized 
Wall Street 
research, and has been responsible 
for focusing intcrest on many at- 
tractive situations, 

—— 


Ins. Sound Investment 
Insurance stocks offer a sound 





Harry B. Spring 


| stable type of security, acceptable 


year in and year out, regardless 
panics or lush 
times and bull markets, accondé-. 
ing to a memorandum issued by 
White & Company, Mississippi 
Valley Trust Building, St. Louis, 
Mo. Copies of this interesting 
memorandum and a comparative 


Bank, Pine Street, corner of Nas- | tabulation of 45 insurance stocks, 


sau, New York, N. Y. This study 


| may be had from White & Com- 


includes an analysis of these coun- | pany, upon request. 


tries’ trade relations with the 


United States, and indicates the | 
post-war market possibilities that | 


should result from their pent-up 
demands and accumulated buying 
power. 

Copies of this interesting sur- 


Also available is a study oe 
Pickering Lumber Corporatien, 
which White & Company feels of- 
fers an attractive situation. 





| Judson & Co: To Admit 


Judson & Co., 60 Beaver Streei, 








problem therefore will be to ex- | financial history of the war, so 
port in sufficient volume to en-' far as the city of London is con- 


|New York City, will admit Car- 
| vey may be had from the Chase ojlyn W. Judson to limited part- 


| National Bank upon request. 


‘nership as of Nov. 1. 





New Issue 


ol” 





This announcement is not an offer of securities Jor sale or a solicitation of an offer to buy securities. 


$7,000,000 
Twin City Rapid Transit Co. 
4% Collateral Trust Bonds, Due 1964 





named therein) only by persons to 


Dillon, Read & Co. 


> > 
Due October 1, 1964 an 
« t ¢t 
& 
° i sani a { 
7 Price 10112% 
plus accrued interest from October 1, 1944 to the date of delivery 
4 
Copies of the prospectus may be Oained from the undersigned (one of the underwriters 
; whom the undersigned may legally 
offer these securtd tinder applicable securities laws. 
i 20% 
4 


October 17, 1944 
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Bretton Woods Plans Analyzed 


Recent Bulletin Points Out Both Merits And Defects Of The Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund And International Bank And Concludes That The 
Effective Functioning Of Both Institutions Will Depend On Their 


Management 


A Bulletin issued on October 13 by the Institute of International 
Finance of New York University, of which Dean John T. Madden is 





director, de- 
scribes and 
analyzes the 
Bretton 
Woods Agree- 
ments to set 
up an Interna- 
tional Mone- 
tary Fund and 
an Interna- 
tional Bank 
for Recon- 
struction and 
Development. 

*““The prob- 
lems that con- 
fronted the 
delegates at 
the Bretton 
Woods Con- 
ference,” the 
bulletin states, 
“were numerous, and were com- 
plicated by the divergent interests 
of the various countries and by 
the intent of some countries 0 
obtain the greatest possible aid 
from the institutions to be estab- 
lished, while limiting their own 
contributions to a minimum. Fur- 
thermore, the delegates differed 
widely in their concept of cur- 
rency and the role of gold and sil- 
ver. It is remarkable indeed that, 
in view of the conflicting inter- 
ests and ideas, an agreement has 
been reached. 

“The delegates gathered at 
Bretton Woods,” continues the 
bulletin, “have plotted a course to 
a world economy that would be 
more stable than that which has 
prevailed since the First World 
War. It is now up to the various 
national legislatures to accept, 
modify, or reject the proposed 
plan, bearing in mind the conse- 
quences of exchange control, com- 
petitive currency depreciation, bi- 
lateral ‘clearing and compensation 
agreements, import quotas and 
other .international trade impedi- 
ments employed in the 1930’s by 
the various nations in the futile 
attempt to achieve and maintain 
individually a prosperous and bal- 
anced national economy.” 

In discussing currency stabiliza- 
tion the bulletin states that the 
process of currency stabilization 
involves two distinct problems; 
namely, balancing the interna- 
tional accounts and maintaining 
sound fiscal conditions. 

“This does not imply that the 
international accounts must be 
balanced each year or that a 
budgetary deficit in any fiscal 
year immediately threatens the 
stability of the currency. Interna- 
tional accounts can be balanced by 
contracting abroad short-term and 
long-term loans and by the utili- 
zation of gold and internationally 
acceptable assets. The main ques- 
tion is whether the international 
position of the country is sound. 
Budgetary deficits are likely to 
undermine the stability of the cur- 
rency only (1) when the deficits 
are so large that they destroy the 
confidence in the currency leading 
to a flight of capital, or (2) the 
large ard continuous deficits are 
met primarily by borrowing from 
the central bank or the commer- 
cial banks and thus increase the 
volume of currency in circulation 
and of bank deposits, which in 
turn usually cause a rise in com- 
modity prices. If this price in- 
crease is substantial, it soon has 
an adverse effect on the foreign 
trade of the country and thereby 
on its balance of payments. 

“A country with a strong bal- 
ance -of-payments position or 
whose foreign trade constitutes 
only a small fraction of its na- 





Dean J. T. Madden 


tional volume of business could’ 


have a prolonged budgetary def- 
icit without endangering the sta- 
bility of its currency. Thus France 





>. * 


for a number of years prior to 
1914 had a continued budgetary 


| deficit, yet the French franc was 
| considered among the strong cur- 


rencies of the world. Similarly 
the budgetary deficits of the 
United States have been exceed- 
ingly large since 1933, yet the dol- 


1941 the United States attracted 


) 





| 


.to some western 


5. The assumption that the re- 
sources of the Fund’ will soon 
after commencement of operations 
consist of “sick” currencies is not 
correct. Many members have sub- 
stantial gold and dollar balances 
at their disposal. This applies not 
merely to Latin American and 
British Empire countries but also 
European na- 
tions. With one or two exceptions 





the impoverished and destitute 
countries have small quotas, hence 
small borrowing power. 

6. The system of charges, pay- 
able in gold and varying both with 
the amount and the duration of 
the accommodation to be imposed 
on members buying with 


from the Fund, and the loss olf 


large amounts of gold. The Bret-| votes by the buying (borrowing) 


ton 
concern itself with the fiscal po- 
sition of individual countries. lts 
main object was to meet the bal- 
ance-of-payments problem that 
will confront a number of coun- 
tries and to set up the machinery 
that in its opinion would be in 
a position to cope with the prob- 
lem effectively.” 

The bulletin continued with an 
explanatory summary of the 
Articles of Agreement and the fol- 
lowing discussion of the positive 
and negative features of the 
Agreement: 


The International Monetary Fund 

Positive: 1. The Fund sets up 
machinery to promote interna- 
tional monetary cooperation, fa- 
cilitate the expansion of interna- 
tional trade, promote exchange 
stability and avoid competitive 
currency depreciation, remove 
gradually foreign exchange re- 
strictions, and prevent the use of 
foreign-exchange control as an in- 
strument for achieving economic 
and political objectives. 

2. It supplies to member coun- 
tries foreign exchange in limited 
amounts to correct maladjust- 
ments in the current accounts of 
their balance of payments and 
thereby relieves such countries of 
the necessity to institute measures 
destructive of national or interna- 
tional prosperity. 

5. While the success of an in- 
ternational monetary agreement 
depends basically on the foreign 
trade policies of the ‘member 
countries and on a stable interna- 
tional political and economic or- 
der, and while, therefore, the 
monetary conference should have 
been preceded by an agreement 
providing for a free flow of goods 
between the countries, the Agree- 
ment constitutes a very important 
step on the road to international 
cooperation and the establishment 
of the Fund would facilitate the 
undertaking of other steps in eco- 
nomic reconstruction of the world. 


4. The commitment of each 
member is limited. Thus, the 
quota of the United States is $2,- 
750,000,000, of which $687,500,000 
would be in gold and $2,062,500,- 
000 in dollar balances. The Fund 
is authorized to sell limited 
amounts of dollars to members in 
exchange for gold or their own 
currencies. Should the demand 
for dollars exhaust the balance. 
the Fund can buy dollars for gold 
or endeavor to borrow dollars. A 
sale of dollars for gold does not 
increase our commitment, and the 
Treasury is under no obligation to 
grant loans to the Fund or permit 
it to borrow dollars from other 
sources. The commitment is, 
therefore. definitely limited to 
$2,750,000,000, Should a persistent 
demand for the dollar cause the 
Fund to declare formally the dol- 
lar a scarce currency, the United 
States would have the alternative 
of lending dollars to the Fund or 
being confronted with exchange 
control in dollar transactions in- 
stituted by some countries. The 
situation would be not much dif- 
ferent from that in the 1930’s. ex- 
cept that, if we should decide to 
grant a Joan. our claim woul’ be 
against the resources of the Fund 
instead of individual borrowers. 














Woods Conference did not} countries to the members whose 
, currencies 


are purchased, are 
likely to discourage members from 
abusing the Fund’s facilities. It | 
may be assumed that members 
will resort to the Fund for rela- 
tively small amounts and for short 
periods and only after all other 
means to rectify the deficit in the 
balance of payments have been 
employed. 

7. Members have the right to 
withdraw at any time without 
penalty. 

8. The influence cf the United 
States in the management: of: the 
Fund will be very great and the 
Fund will actually be dominated 
by five countries contributing the 
largest quotas. 

9. It provides a meeting place 
for the exchange of views among 
financial leaders of the member 
countries. 

Negative: 1. The provisions con- 
cerning changes of the par values 
of members’ currencies are tdo 
liberal. The Fund is directed not 
to refuse a requested change, i.e., 
depreciation, necessary to correct 
a fundamental disequilibrium; in 
particular, “it shall not object to a 
proposed change because of the 
domestic sovial or political policies 


their | 
lar has remained stable and up to| ®wn currencies foreign exchange ; 





of the member proposing the 
change.” Thus a country may de- 
preciate its currency for practi- 
cally any reason. 

2. The stipulated limitations and 
conditions of member borrowings 
of foreign exchange from the Fund 
may be waived by the Fund at 
its discretion. Such a waiver may 
be made especially in the case of 
countries that have a record of 
avoiding large or continuous use 
of the Fund’s resources, or have 
periodic or exceptional needs of 
foreign exchange, or are willing 
to pledge acceptable collateral. 

3. There is no provision requir- 
ing a member country to put its! 
financial house in order before it 
is permitted to utilize the re-; 
sources of the Fund. The quota is 
in effect an automatic line of 
credit, which may not always 
work to the best interests even 
of the borrower. 

4. The currencies paid in by the 
members will differ greatly in 
quality and some will not be ac- 
ceptable in international transac- 
tions. As a result the quotas con- 
tributed in good currencies would 
constitute a larger share of the 
usable resources of the Fund than 
that indicated by the ratios of the 
quotas to the total initial capital. 


5. The agreement does not stip- 
ulate that the executive directors 
shall be men of practical banking 
and business experience. The suc- 
cessful operation of the Fund will 
depend to a considerable extent 
on the quality of the management. 

6. The organization is needlessly 
complicated and cumbersome; the 
technical provisions are too com- 
plex. This may impair the ef- 
ficiency of the Fund’s operations. 


The International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development 
Positive: 1. The Bank will grant 

or guarantee long-term foreign- 

currency loans to member. coun- 
tries unable to borrow on their 








own credit standing or obtain such 
loans on reasonable terms for 
specific approved productive proj- 


ects, including restoration of econ- 


omies destroyed or disrupted by 
war. 

2. The operations of the Bank 
may lead to a revival of the in- 
ternational capital market and 
thereby increase international 
trade in capital goods. 

3. The commitment of every 
member is limited. The maximum 
loss the United States may suffer 
is $3,175,000,000. 

4. Since for some time after the 
war only a few. countries, and 
notably the United States, will be 
able to make long-term foreign 
loans, the risk inherent in such 
loans will be spread among the 
members according to their capi- 
tal subscriptions instead of the 
creditor country assuming the 
whole risk. 

Negative: 1. The credit risks as- 
sumed by the Bank will be great, 
since the weakest countries wili 
be its principal debtors. As the 
same countries will also avail 
themselves to the limit of the fa- 
cilities of the International Mone- 
tary Fund, they most probably 
will find it difficult to meet serv- 
ice in foreign exchange on the 
loans obtained from or guaranteed 
by the Bank. 

2. The guaranty is not entirely 
satisfactory since it will be given 
by the Bank and not by the mem- 
ber countries. Each security guar- 
anteed or issued by the Bank must 
bear on its face a-statement to the 
effect that it is not an obligation 
of any government unless ex- 
pressly stated on the security. 
Thus in ease of default the in- 
vestor will have a claim only 
against the Bank which will be} 
able to meet its obligation if all | 
member countries make payments | 
on their unpaid subscriptions as | 
called by the Bank. 

3. In the immediate post-war | 
years the bulk of the loans will} 
have to be placed in the United 
States. The International Mone- 
tary Fund visualizes the possibil- 
ity that the dollar may become 
searce. The Bank may, therefore, 


| have difficulties to meet its dollar 


commitments. 
4. The organization of the Bank 
is unnecessarily complicated. 


In conclusion the bulletin states: | 


The two institutions proposed 
by the Conference form an in- 
tegral unit and supplement each 
other in their respective aims. In 
order to succeed, the Bretton 
Woods Agreement will have to be 
implemented by others dealing 


with tariffs, export bounties, in-| 


tergovernmental debts, blocked 
accounts, and protection of foreign 
investments. 


2. The success of both institu- | 


tions will depend on the interna- 
tional trade policies adhered to 
by the nations. If these policies 
should be liberal and lead to an 
increased exchange of goods and 
services among the countries of 
the world, the Fund and the Bank 
will have a chance of achieving 
their aims. If, on the other hand, 
the nations, and particularly the 
leading countries were.to adopt 
trade-restrictive policies and in- 
stitute measures seemingly bene- 
ficial to themselves but detri- 
mental to others, as was the case 
in the 1930’s neither’ institution 
will be able to function success- 
fully. 

3. Both institutions must be con- 
sidered only as a means to an end. 
They cannot operate with any 
chance of succeeding unless po- 
litical and economic stability pre- 
vails throughout the world. 

4. The successful operation of 
the two organizations will depend 
on the fiscal and credit measures 
adopted by individual countries. 
A fiscal and credit policy result- 
ing in continuous budgetary def- 
icits and inflationary price move- 
ments is bound to cause financial 
chaos. 

5. The effective functioning of 
both institutions will depend to a 
large extent on the type of man- 
agement. If the boards of execu- 


‘tive directors are made up of men 


experienced in international trade 


Chicago Exchange Plan 
On Offerings Effective 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission announced on Sept. 
| 21 that it had declared effective 
an amended plan of the Chicago 
Stock Exchange relating to special 
offerings. In making this known 
| the Commission said: 

_ “The special offering plan has 
been amended (1) to suspend, a 
special offering as long as an of- 
| fer exists “regular way” at a price 
which would permit a purchase 
_at a lower net cost than in the 
| special offering, and (2) to pro- 
| vide that a member or member 
| firm with an order for the pur- 
| chase of a security which is the 
subject of a special offering shall 
effect such purchase in the regu- 
lar market whenever a “regular 
way” offering is available which 
‘would permit such purchase at a 
lower net cost than in the special 
offering, and further providing 
that every order for purchase in 
a special offering shall be ac- 
cepted pursuant to this condition. 

“The first amendment changes 
the provision whereby a special 
offering was suspended upon the 
existence of any lower “regular 
way” offering even though the 
net cost to the customer was 
greater. The second amendment 
changes the provision which re- 
quired that an attempt be made 
to execute specific types of or- 
ders in the regular way market 
at a price more advantageous to 
the customer than the special of- 
fering price.” 

The text of the Commission’s 
action follows: 

“The Securities and Exchange 
Commission having previously de- 
clared effective a plan for special 
offerings filed pursuant to Rule 
X-10B-2 (d) by the Chicago Stock 
| Exchange; and the Chicago Stock 
| Exchange, on September 14, 1944, 
| having filed amendments to its 
| plan for such special offerings; 
| “The Securities and Exchange 
| Commission having given due 
| consideration to the special of- 
| fering plan of the Chicago Stock 
| Exchange, as amended, and hav- 
| ing due regard for the public in- 
terest and for the protection of 
investors, pursuant to the Secur- 
ities Exchange Act of 1934, par- 
ticularly Sections 10 (b) and 23 
(a) thereof, and Rule X-10B-2 
thereunder, hereby declares. the 
amended special offering plan of 
| the Chicago Stock Exchange as 
filed on September 14, 1944, to be 
effective, on condition that if at 
any time it appears to the Com- 
| mission necessary or appropriate 
in the public interest or for the 
| protection of investors to do so, 
| the Commission may suspend or 
| terminate the effectiveness of said 
plan by sending at least ten days’ 
| written notice to the Exchange.” 


| a 


Mojud Hosiery Stock 
Offered By A. G. Becker 


An investment banking group 
headed by A. G. Becker & Co., 
Inc., offered Oct. 18 12,943 shares 
of ($50 par) 5% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock and 81,182 shares 
($2.50 par) common stoek of Mo- 
jud Hosiery Co., Inc. (formerly 
Mock, Judson & Voehringer Co., 
Inc.). The preferred was priced 

















at $14.50 a share. The shares be- 
ing offered are owned by sto¢ck- 
holders, so the company will re- 
ceive none of the proceeds from 
the sale. 

Associated with A. G. Becker & 
Co., Inc., in the offering are: 
Glore, Forgan & Co., Hallgarten 
& Co., Hornblower & Weeks, La- 
denburg Thalmann Corv., Osear 
gm & Co., amd Kuhn, Loeb 

Oo. 





and finance and conduct their 
operations on sound business prin- 
ciples, the chances of success will 





be much better than if they con- | 


sist of politicians or theoreticians. 


at $50 a share and the common — 
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The Securities Salesman’s Corner 


By JOHN DUTTON 
Handling An Objection 


What is an objection? It is both an EXCUSE for not doing 
business and an expression of the natural protective instinct of 
every individual that guards us against taking the suggestion of 
others whenever we are not SURE OF OUR OWN GROUND. This 
protective instinct although a negative one, serves a positive good 
throughout every individual’s walk through life. It is a sure sign 
that the person who raises an objection is a thinking, careful 
individual. Outside of purely frivolous objections, which can be 
immediately recognized by any competent salesman, those objec- 
tions which are based upon valid grounds are an immediate signal 
that “he who is from Missouri’ is INTERESTED but not yet CON- 
VINCED. 

When it comes to selling securities, experience has shown that 
no investor exchanges his cash for a security unless he first has 
CONFIDENCE IN THE FIRM AND THE SALESMAN who presents 
it to him. This does not mean that after a salesman has obtained 
this foundation of confidence that objections to particular offerings 
will not arise. But until that basis of trust, and respect of the client 
im the ability and integrity of his security dealer has been established, 
most objections can be placed in one category. It usually is an indi- 
cation that Mr. Investor is not yet sold on you, rather than your 
offering, whenever he voices an objection to a particular security 
or a certain point which you have made in your selling presentation. 

This is brought out by the fact that customers’ objections are 
more prevalent during interviews on new accounts. A recent ex- 
perience related to us by a salesman who was conducting a systematic 
campaign for new accounts is illustrative of the efficacy of this 
it of selling WHICH BUILDS CONFIDENCE FIRST and then 

' The first interview with this investor who later developed into 
a client, was made after he had replied to a double return card 
offering information regarding one of his holdings. A report was 
mailed, then another letter was sent to the prospect which further 
clarified the report. The salesman called after these mailings and 
had a very favorable interview. No attempt was made to sell 
another security or trade the investor out of his present holding. 
A:-common meeting of the minds of this salesman and the prospect 
was established in this first interview and the door was open to 
future calls. 

So far so good. The salesman had an idea of the type of 
securities held, the ideas and opinions on investments shared in 
common with this investor; he had made a good first impression 
and was ready to call again. About two weeks after this first inter- 
view the salesman telephoned the prospect and asked for an appoint- 
ment to discuss a special situation in which he believed the prospect 
would be interested. He was cordially received and proceeded to 
outline his reasons for suggesting the purchase of the security he 
was offering. All was in agreement until the prospect stated that 
he believed that THIS WAS NOT THE RIGHT TIME TO BUY. 
He brought up the fact that one of his best friends who was a very 
astute investor had just told him that he expected a break in the 
market. That with the possible ending of the war in Europe and 
unfavorable political developments arising in this country it seemed 
to him to be the wrong time to make any new commitments. 

Now this is not a new objection — every securities salesman 
has heard it before. Sometimes this matter of proper timing is a 
valid objection to the purchase of securities —- at other times it is 
only an excuse not to take action. The salesman in this case sized 
the situation up as follows: The objection was partially sound but 
on the other hand he believed that since he had only known the 
customer a little less than two weeks, that he still had a job to do 
before HIS PROSPECT WOULD FOLLOW HIS JUDGMENT BE- 
FORE THAT OF ANOTHER. 

So this salesman went into the objection. He knew his ground. 
he discussed the importance of proper timing in the purchase and 
sale of securities — he did not evade the objection or pass over it. 
He used THIS OPPORTUNITY TO SHOW HIS CLIENT THAT 
HIS FIRM WAS AS CAREFUL IN SELECTING THE PROPER 
TIME TO OFFER SECURITIES.as they were in selecting the right 
securities to present to their customers. He stood by his guns and 
he put it this way: “The reason I am suggesting that you purchase 
this stock now, Mr. X, is that although no one can determine with 
absolute accuracy the action of the entire market in the future, it 
is. true in this case that if this stock should decline in a general 
market movement downward, that I would be right back to see you 
and SUGGEST THAT YOU BUY MORE. This is one security that 
should it decline in price it would be a better purchase than it is 
today. But we do not look for a general market decline and for 
this reason I am making this suggestion. Instead of your purchasing 
200 shares today, let’s give your friend the benefit of the doubt. 
Lét’s play it safe, let’s assume that he may be right and there may 
be a 5 to 10% drop in the level of security prices within the next 
few months (which opinion I assert again does not agree with eur 
calculations and some the best market analysts and specialists .in 
the securities field) SO LET’S ONLY TAKE A HUNDRED 
SHARES. This is what we in the securities business call HEDGING. 
It is the procedure followed by every astute investor that has made 
a success of managing his portfolio. You have one thing upon which 
you can rely and that is the fact that our interest in your account 
dees not stop with this particular purchase. In fact, if: just selling 
yeu this security and doing business with you ONCE were all that 
mattered te my firm and to me, I frankly would not find this business 
worthy of my time and effort. 

“BRither we do know our business and you can follow our judg- 
’ ment in this case, or you, nor anyone else need not become a client 
and customer of our firm, isn’t that so? In other words, here you 
have an opportunity to make an investment, and either way you 
will be in a position to take advantage of whatever the future action 
of the market itself should indicate. If there is a price decline, this 
security will@e even a better purchase at 45 than at 50, so you can 
then buy another hundred at 45. However, should the price advance 
(which in our opinion is our reason for advising that you make this 


investment today) then you will own a hundred shares at 50 and} 


will not have missed an opportunity to acquire an undervalued 
security at the right price, and AT THE RIGHT TIME.” 

When this sensible approach to the problem was convincingly 
presented to the prospect, the sale was completed. Ordinarily it is 
sound business to stress the fact that no security should be purchased 
~ upon the basis of a possible price rise- alone: The salesman-in this 


Municipal News & Notes 


Although the City of Detroit is | 


prepared for some unemployment 
and an increase 
load during the reconversion pe- 
riod, it by no means subscribes 
to some of the estimates of the 
problem that have been publi- 
cized, F. M. McLaury, Deputy 
City Controller, asserted during 
the course of an address made 
last week at a luncheon of the 
Municipal Forum of New York. 


At the present time, Mr. Mc- 
Laury said, the city is probably 
in the soundest financial posi- 
tion of its histery, a circum- 
stance, he added, net entirely 
the product of the city’s conver- 
sion from 2 peacetime industrial 
metropolis-to a focal point of 
war production. 


Detroit, as a matter of fact, had 
reestablished its credit standing 
before the war, a fact amply at- 
tested by the record of success- 
ful debt refundings negotiated via 
competitive bond sales prior to 
our entry into the conflict. 


The success of these opera- 
tions resulted from the ener- 
getic efforts and accomplish- 
ments of municipal officials in 
correcting the unsatisfactory fis- 
eal conditions which contributed 
to the financial and debt diffi- 
culties experienced in the early 
thirties. 

With respect to post-war fi- 
nancing, City Controller Mc- 
Laury observed that the principal 
problem will be the provision of 
funds for long-deferred mainte- 
nance and necessary capital im- 
provements. As the Common 
Council and the Mayor are com- 
mitted to a policy of eschewing 
the issuance of more faith and 
credit bonds, the emphasis is di- 
rected to uncovering new revenue 
sources with which to finance a 
satisfactory capital program. Some 
measures to that end are now 
far advanced, the City Controller 
noted, adding that— 


“Detroit feels that giving due 
weight to these factors and to 
the fact that the annual debt 
service charges and the total 
debt are conservative percent- 


in the welfare | 


ages of the total annual tax levy 

| and the total assessed valuation, 
Detroit bonds should maintain 

| their present high standing.” 


| Baltimore Issue Offered By 
Halsey, Stuart Group 


A group headed by Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., Inc., and the First 
National Bank of Chicago yester- 
day made public offering of a new 
issue of $9,450,000 Baltimore, Md.., 
bonds at prices to yield from 
0.60% to 1.45%, according to 
maturity. The syndicate was 
awarded the bonds in competitive 
bidding on Tuesday, paying a 
|price of 100.029 for various cou- 
pon rates. 


The issue is divided as fol- 
lows $6,550,000 114% fifth water 
bonds, due Aug. 15, 1960-1969; 
$2,050,000. 244% seheools, due 
Aug. 15, 1947-1949, and $850,000 
144% harbor bonds, maturing 
eon July 1 from 1947 to 1976; 
inclusive. The bonds are un- 
limited tax obligations of the 
City of Baltimore. 


Harriman Ripley-Lehman 
Group Offer $33 Million Of 
Los Angeles Revenue Bonds 


One of the largest pieces of 
municipal financing in many 
months came to market yesterday 
when a nationwide group of in- 
vestment banking and dealer firms 
/managed by Harriman Ripley & 
|Co., Inc., and Lehman Bros., made 
public offering of the new issue 
of $33,000,000 Los Angeles, Calif., 
| Department of Water and Power 
‘electric plant revenue refunding 
bonds. Aside from its size, the 
issue was additionally significant 
‘in that the purpose of the loan is 
\to refund an equal amount of out- 
istanding electric plant revenue 
bonds which are not redeemable 
until Dec. 1 and Dec. 15, 1945. 


Municipa|l authorities evi- 
| dently reasoned that it would 
| be their advantage to provide 
for the redemption at this time 
rather than to defer the matter 
until a date closer to the re- 

demption period. 





| 
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| 
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case had to stress price. 


However, he also took the position of 





making plain to the purchaser that the price angle alone, was not 
the only basis for the recommendation. From this point onward the 
next step with this client lies in the performance of the security he 
purchased. If it advances the salesman is on sound ground — if it 
declines likewise. 

P. S—Incidentally, Walter Whyte’s column published weekly in 
the “Chronicle” can be used at times to bolster the market opinion 
of salesmen regarding timing — that is what this salesman also did. 
He mailed his new customer a clipping from the October 5th issue 
of the “Chronicle,” which in this instance agreed with the viewpoint 
he expressed to this customer. 


The new issue of $33,000,000 
consists of $21,000,000 second issue 
of 1944 bonds, maturing Oct. 1, 
1948, through 1975, bearing inter- 
est at 142%, 1%4%, 2%, 3%% and 

%, priced to yield from 0.90% 
to about 2.02%, and $12,000,000 
third issue of 1944 bonds, bearing 
rates ranging from 1%% to 4%, 
maturing Oct. 1, 1945-1978, and 
offered by the syndicate at prices 
to yield from 0.50% to about 
2.02%. 








| The Business 
Man’s Bookshelf 


Advance Listing of Industrial 
Plants and Plant Sites To Be 
Disposed of By Defense Plant 
Ccrporation—Listed by States— 
Indexed by Size—-Surplus War 
Property Division, of Defense 
Se Corporation, Washington 25, 


Economic Status of the New 
York Metropolitan Region in 1944, 


‘The — Regional Plan Association, 


Inc., 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York City—cloth. f 

Internaticnal Conciliation (Oc- 
tober 1944) — Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, 405 
West 117th Street, New York 27, 
N. Y.—paper—5e. per copy; 25c. 
for one year’s subscription. 

Post-War National Income, Its 
Probable Magnitude Joseph 
Mayer — The Brookings Institu- 
tion, Washington 6, D. C.—paper 
—50c. 


New York Stock Exchange 
Weekly Firm Changes 

The New York Stock Exchange 
has announced the following firm 
changes: 

Transfer of the Exchange mem- 
bership of Harry MacDonald to 
Alan M. Mayer will be considered 
on Oct. 26. Mr. Mayer, it is un- 
derstood, will act as an individual 
floor broker. 

Francis X. Griffin retired from 
partnership in E. W. Clucas & Co., 
New York, on Oct, 18, 

Norman Gunn, member of the 














Exchange, died on Oct. 10. 
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($50 Par Value) 


Price $50 per share 
(Plus accrued dividend from October 1, 1944) 


AND 


($2.50 Par Value) 
Price $14.50 per share 





Incorporated 





October 18, 1944. 





This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these securities, 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


Mojud Hosiery Co., Inc. 


(Formerly Mock, Judson, Voehringer Company, Inc.) 


12,943 Shares 5% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


81,182 Shares Common Stock 


The Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned, 


A. G. Becker & Co. 
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How Can American Enterprise . 
Finance Post-War Requirements? 


(Continued from page 1685) 


been made, American industry | 
will have on hand more than $20 | 
billions in working capital. This is | 
a very considerable sum. I am also | 
told that there are $20 billions in | 
currency in circulation outside of | 
the banks and that the bulk of 
this is in people’s pockets. In 
short, we are richer than ever be- | 
fore in terms of money. On the} 
other side of the balance sheet 
stands the stark figure of a debt 
which may. reach $200. billions. 
Now, if it is true that the value 
of our money and the value of the 
promises called government bonds 
must stand or fall together, then 
we must ask ourselves how we 
ean service this debt and at the 
same time maintain the value of 
the dollar. ; 

I am neither an economist nor 
a financial expert, but it seems 
to me that the answer to this issue 
is relatively simple. The key 
word is “Production.” [ff Amer- 
ican industry does have $20 bil- 
lions in working capital; and if 
there is a reservoir of savings in 
the country of more than $30 bil- 
lions; and if the American people 
are carrying $20 billions in their 
pockets, there ought not to be any 
serious difficulty with the over- 
all post-war financing picture. — 

The next basic assumption is 
that the debt cannot be repudi- 
ated. Furthermore, we will all 
agree that it is not likely to be 
settled by a capital levy for the 
obvious reason that a $200 billion 
dollar debt is just about equa! to 
the value of all the productive | 
equipment in the United States. | 
‘Therefore, the debt must be serv-| 
iced out of income by means of | 
taxation. But the sum which the 
government can take annually in| 
taxes is. directly dependent upon | 
the profits of enterprise. If there | 
are no profits there will be noth- | 
ing to.tax. 

The prospects for post-war pro- | 
duction are almost fantastic. For | 
the first time ‘in our history we) 
really know America’s capacity to | 
produce.. All previous estimates 
fell far short of the facts. We, 
Ihave created and developed the | 
greatest productive machine that | 
the world has ever known. .Ap- | 
parently we have both the capital, 
the labor, and the management’ 
essential to run it. THE THING) 
THAT APPEARS TO BE LACK- | 
ING IS A PRACTICAL MEANS 
OR AGENCY FOR MOBILIZING 
AND MAKING AVAILABLE 
‘THE RISK CAPITAL WHICH IS 
ESSENTIAL TO A DYNAMIC 
ECONOMY. The commercial 
banking system, despite its fran- 
chise to create deposits, is not) 
designed to provide venture cap-| 
ital. By its very nature and be- 
cause of the rigid restrictions 
imposed by examining authori- | 
ties. commercial banking cannot, 
operate in this field. Investment. 
banking was unable to assemble | 
the huge sums required for war) 
production. There is as yet no) 
indication that it is prepared to. 
invite the savings of the country | 
te participate in the kind of risks | 
which must be carried if we are) 
to have full employment. 

*Thus far there are two classes 
of industry for which risk capital | 
is assured: the well-established, | 
large scale, pre-war enterprise, 
with a proven record of earnings. 
‘Typical of this group are such cor- 
porations as General Motors and 
General Electric. In this classi- 
fication there are said to be about 
200 corporations which enjoy the 
use of a very large percentage of 








-{| pose to continue the search for 


| personal: interests’ out-of: the. pic- 





but: there is. evidence that the 
ent i which needs substan- 


se 


may be cared for by a government 
agency or by private banking 
pools. THE CLASSIFICATION 
WHICH AS YET HAS: NO HELP 
IN PROSPECT COMPRISES 
THOSE INDUSTRIES WHICH 
WERE BORN OUT OF THE 
WAR, OR: WHICH EXPANDED 
RAPIDLY DURING THE WAR, 
MANY OF WHICH MUST SUR- 
VIVE IF WE ARE TO HAVE 
THE VOLUME OF EMPLOY- 
MENT ESSENTIAL TO OUR 
PEACE AND PROSPERITY. 

Whenever I say anything about 
this subject, the criticism straight- 
way appears that I am primarily 
concerned with financing my own 
interests. Such comment goes 
hand in hand with the statement 
that I have never done anything 
without government funds. It is 
time to get the record straight on 
these points and this may be the 
best place to do it. 

Long before any war contracts 
were let, we had sponsored and 
completed nearly a quarter of a 
billion in construction contracts. 
If we were to write off at zero the 
billions in war contracts and 
abandon every war plant, ship- 
yard and facility, we would still 
be in business in five major lines 
of enterprise in which not one 
dollar of government money has 
been invested. These interests 
include: a compensation insurance 
company which does a volume of | 
business second to one only on 
the Pacific Coast; a cement busi- 
ness, which operates the largest 
single cement mill in the world; 
a sand and gravel business with 
as modern an- installation as can 
be built, with proven reserves 
adequate to last many years, and 
15 kindred plants; a construction 
business with a long record of 
experience in virtually every type 
of heavy construction. All of 
these enterprises were in exis- 
tence long before the war and we 
are confident that they will con- 
tinue to expand and develop in 
the peace period. As I stated, 
they were and are not only 
financed without government aid, 
but they are altogether competi- 
tive in their respective fields. 

The statement that the con- 
struction business is financed by 
government money is misleading 
almost to the point of absurdity. 
To be sure, heavy construction 
depends in a cqnsiderable measure 
on public works, local, State and 
Federal, but since all such under- 
takings call for competitive bid- 
ding, the construction business is 
one of the most competitive and 
most hazardous in the entire field 
of enterprise. It is easier to go 
broke in the construction business 
than almost any other and the fact 





that the contracts are with a gov- 
ernmental agency gives ‘no assur- 
ance whatever that they will be 
profitable. Efficiency, organiza- 
tion, cost consciousness and all 
similar factors must be present in 
a high degree. I trust you will 
pardon the digression, but I can 
no longer be handicapped by the 
unfounded criticism that my 
hopes for the future are based on 
self-interest. 

My concern about post-war 
financing stems entirely from the 
conviction that if we fail to have 
full employment, we will not only 
face a form of national bank- 
ruptcy, but a social upheaval in 
which the American, democratic 
form of government might well 
be swept away. Employment is 
the sole factor of safety in our 
post-war economy. It is my pur- 


employment opportunities and to 
exploit them as fully as possible. 
Therefore,.I ask you te take my 


ture” when” you tackle this* vital 


‘right as more basic and the 
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Economic Policy 


(Continued from page 1684) 


decisions that will be taken 
within the next few weeks and 
months. They affect all Amer- 
icans. . These United States have 
been built upon the twin prin- 
ciples of political liberty and eco- 
nomic opportunity. Millions of 
workers have come here seeking 
independence and liberty. They 
have sought to make their homes 
in a land where their children 
would have the right and the op- 
portunity to-strive for economic 
advancement. 


We are all deeply committed to 
striving by all means in our 
power to organize our economic 
life so that everyone shall find 
opportunity for productive em- 
ployment. Much more is involved 
in this than simply gaining a live- 
lihood. No society can long sur- 
vive in which men and women do 
not feel that they have a self- 
respecting and independent func- 
tion to perform in the community. 
Everyone wants to be useful and 
to earn the respect of his fellows. 
It is of the utmost importance that 
we should have the kind of society 
that gives to all our people the 
opportunity for creative work. 
That is why we cling to private 
enterprise as the principle of our 
economic life. Government assist- 
ance and relief is no substitute 
for an efficient organization of 
private industry. It will not give 
us the standard of living our 
people want and deserve. And it 
will not give them independence 
and economic freedom. 


It is for such reasons as these 
that the Committee on Interna- 
tional Economic Policy has re- 
cently been created. A represen- 
tative group of business men, 
leaders in their respective com- 
munities, have become associated 
in an attempt to put before the 
public the necessity for attention 
being paid to the international 
aspects of economic policy. We 
live in a world that is becoming 
more and more interdependent. 
News is transmitted almost  in- 
stantaneously. Airplane com- 
munication brings us into close 
neighborhood with the whole 
world. 

The Committee on International 
Economic Policy has_ therefore 
called upon the services of men 
who have spent a lifetime in the 
study of these. questions. It has 
organized an advisory committee 
of economists under the chair- 
manship of Professor James T. 
Shotwell of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. 
This advisory committee of econ- 
omists has drawn up a program 
of studies and has enlisted the 
services of leading specialists in 
preparing these studies. Our 





mediary credit agency which will 
make available risk capital. This 
could follow the pattern of the 
Federal Reserve system and be a 
bankers’ bank, financed through 
the investments of private bank- 
ing institutions, or it could take 
the pattern of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, which would 
put the government permanently 
in the banking business. I am 
fully aware that such a sugges- 
tion will arouse consternation and 
dismay among THOSE WHO 
THINK THAT WE CAN GO 
BACK TO WHAT WE HAD AND 
ENJOY FOR A BRIEF SPAN AN 
UPSWING OF THE BUSINESS 
CYCEE. > To me, such thinking is 
a pitiful denial i” the essential 
facts | great social upheaval, 
of which the war itself is only a 
part. Mankind has asserted a new 


mental ‘than any; namely, th 

right to work. By one means o 

another, we are going to have full. 
nent, If private. industry’ 





committee reserves the right of | 


publication; but we rely upon 
our economic advisers to formu- 
late the program of studies and 
to choose the men most competent 
to carry them out. 

What we are engaged upon 1s 
in fact an educational program. 
We are not concerned to push our 
own ideas. We are concerned to 
make available to the American 
people the considered conclusions 
of those whose long studies have 
given them understanding and in- 
sight into these questions. 

Take the first document we 
have published, which is a report 
of the whole of the advisory com- 
mittee of eeonomists, representing 
a consensus of informed opinion. 
This report, entitled “World Trade 
and Employment,” is a cogent 
argument for the negotiation of a 
multilateral agreement to .remove 
obstructions to international trade 
and to restore a framework within 
which private enterprise may 
work effectively. Many of you 
have seen this report. -The re- 
sponse we have received to it is 
overwhelmingly favorable. Quite 
clearly ‘it has. commended ° itself 
to responsible opinion throughout 
the country as a practical and 
feasible plan of action. 


To my mind the report of the 
economists is- based upon a true 
conception of .the functions of 
government on the one hand and 
business on the other hand. The 
function of government in regard 
to international trade is to negoti- 
ate understandings with other 
governments that. will create. the 
orderly framework within which 
individuals can work and trade to 
their mutual advantage. What is 
proposed is the restoration — of 
rational treatment and most- 
favored-nation treatment and the 
removal of those devices of eco- 
nomic warfare which strangled 
international trade before the 
war. These are tasks of some 
magnitude, calling for careful 
analysis and skilful negotiation 
and also for not a little construc- 
tive imagination. in devising ways 
and means by which peoples of 
different political and economic 
backgrounds may cooperate. 

For instance, it seems obvious 
that the maintenance of peace in 
the years to come will depend 
largely upon our being able te 
work for pacific ends as we have 
worked towards militarv objec- 
tives with our great allies, the 
British Commonwealth and the 
U. S. S. R. We all realize that 
this may not be easy. There are 
bound to be differences arising 
from divergent interests and di- 
vergent outlooks. But one method 
of working out these differences 
is in the course of business trans- 
actions. Given goodwill and good 
faith on both sides there is a suf- 
ficient basis of mutual interest to 
warrant the hope that ways and 
means of cooperation can be 
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NATIONAL DISTILLERS 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION © 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 
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The Board of Directors has declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 30¢ per share on the out- 
standing Common Stock, payable on November 


1, 


1944, to stockholders af recordion October 16, 


1944, The transfer books will not close. 


September 28, 1944 
PPP PL LOI 


THOS. A. CLARK 


TREASURFR 
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MeGraw Electrie 


Company 


Dividend Notice 
The Directors of McGraw Elec- 


trie Company have. declared a 
quarterly dividend of 25¢ per 
share, payable November 1, 1944, 
to holders of common stock, of 
$1 par value per share, of record 


October 21. 


Judson Large, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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found. These, and similar ques- 


tions, 


will be explored by the 


committee in its future publiea- 


tions. 


We may. not always agree 


with every idea put forward by 
the authors of our papers; but 
our main purpose is to stimulate 
responsible discussion of these 
very real and important issues of 
policy. 


If our democracy is to function, 


we must have such discussion. We 
have a right, and we have a duty, 
to make our voices heard on ques- 
tions that affect the livelihood and 
freedom, and may affect the lives, 


of our people. 


Americans have 


never accepted policies handed 


down to them from above. 


They 


have always demanded the right 


to 


contribute their individual 


share in the formulation of policy. 


This 


is a Government of the 


people, by the people, and for the 


people. 


The Committee on Inter- 


national Economic Policy is out 
to pursue this democratic process 
of putting forward for public de- 
bate and acceptance ideas which 
are vital to the future prosperity 
of our people and to the preser- 
vation of our way of life. 








Recent Developments In 
Associated Gas & Electric 


Amott, Baker & Co., Inc., 150 


Broadway, New York City, have 
prepared a detailed report on re- 
cent developments affecting the 
Associated Gas & Electric reor- 
ganization now pending. Copies of 
this report, which discusses the 
problem and the long-term view 
of the situation, may be had from 
Amott, Baker & Co. upon request. 
Also available on request is a 
summary of the situation in Philip 
Carey Manufacturing Co. 


As publishers of “Security Dealers of North 
America,” we have a metal stencil for every 
firm and bank listed in our publication, which 
puts us in a position to offer you a more up- 
to-the-minute list than you can obtaim elsewhere. 


There are approximately 7,500 names in the 
United States and 700 in Canada, all arranged 
alphabetically by States and Cities. 


Addressing charge $3.50 per thousand, 
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‘““Your Dollar’s Worth’’ 


(Continued from page 1688) 


that some of the causes of war 
may be removed and _ liberty- 
loving nations may be made 
strong to resist aggression. 

It surely is not too soon to plan 
for peace. If the victory is not 
here, if we are unable to proph- 
esy even as to the European battle 
whether the end is a matter of 
days or weeks or months, we do 
know that victory will come. We 
know that it will come, because 
it has been demonstrated that the 
forces of democracy and liberty 
have attained definite military 
superiority over the forces of 
militarism, tyranny and aggres- 
sion. 

In attaining that superiority we 
here in the United States—and 
the same thing is true in Great 
Britain-——have developed economic 
powers—-productive powers—that 
have exceeded our own expecta- 
tions and even our own most en- 
thusiastic prophecies. This is not 
merely something ‘to boast about. 
It is a fact that must affect our 
whole economic future, and our 
private and public planning as 
well. 

It has been said that we are 


devoting half of our whole na- 
tional product to war. But that 
hardly tells the story. It seems 


to create a picture of self-denial, 
of restriction of home consump- 
tion; which has not in fact oc- 
curred. With some allowance for 
special instances, we have not 
been called upon to deny our- 
selves consumption goods. In- 
stead, what we have done has 
been approximately to double our 
national production and to devote 
the increase to war. This great 
production achievement has been 
made possible by practically un- 
limited government orders for 
goods, by production engineering 
and management of the very 
highest order, by a great upsurge 
of American inventive genius, by 
an increase in hours and numbers 
of persons employed, and gener- | 
ally by a popular will to build a| 
tremendous production record in 
support of our military forces. 

I think all of us will agree that | 
this great production momentum 
and production potential and their | 
economic and social consequences | 
here in the United States are. 
among the extremely significant 
and important facts with which | 
we shall deal in the new economy, 
the new trade situation with 
which we shall be faced—to a 
very considerable extent after the 
European victory and before the 
victory over the Japanese, and to_ 
an increasing extent thereafter. 

There will be other striking and 
even revolutionary factors in the 
situation. There is, for instance, 
the great fleet of ships constructed 
in American yards to meet the 
war’s transport needs, and the 
men trained to operate them.) 
There is the advance that has been | 
gained in air travel, under which | 
it has become commonplace to| 
make in a day the journey that | 
used to take a week; and in three | 
davs or four the iourney that used 
to be an affair of months. Do you 
not think that this facility in 
travel—this shrinking of the 
earth, as it is the custom to speak 
of it—will make some difference 
not only in the character of inter- 
national transactions, but in their 
volume? I feel sure of it. 


But another difference in the | 
economic situation will, we may 
suppose, be of transcending im- 
portance for a time. That differ- 
ence is in the lamentable ruin that 
the enemies of civilization have 
wreaked, east and west ,in their 
invasion of peaceful lands. There 
is an enormous job of recon- 
struction and supply to be done. 
A part of that job will be the 
function of UNRRA, the interna- 
tional organization for broad- 
scale relief. But probably a much 
greater vart of it will become the 
resvonsibility of the peovle of the 
countries which have been devas- 
tated and will translate itself into 











| ucts, 


with going back into the export 


among which there doesn’t seem 


/but very greatly expanded and 


a greatly enhanced volume of! 
international trade, including a 
heavy demand for American prod- | 
if appropriate means of! 
financing the demand are found. | 

In the special situation that will 
exist at the war’s end, foreign 
markets may and should offer a 
means of transition, of conversion 
from war production and war 
supply to a normal peace econ- 
omy. It is certainly highly appro- 
priate that we should seek ways 
by which exports will aid us in 
the problem of conversion. Our 
war supply program has been a 
program of manufacturing for ex- 
port—export of the equipment for 
victory which happens also to be 
the tools of destruction. It will 
fit well into the picture if this 
particular export program should 
be tapered off in exports of the 
tools and equipment for recon- 
struction. 

But this does not mean that our | 
foreign trade can be a one-way | 
street and that our interest in it 
is merely in getting rid of a sur- 
plus of production and productive 
capacity. All of us know how 
deeply our imports as well as our 
exports have been tied in to our 
whole economy. We know that 
the world’s interest is in a pros- 
perous America which will be one 
of the world’s best customers. 
We need to buy more as well as 
to sell more—in the long run to 
buy more to be able to sell more. 
Our own domestic history has 
taught us that markets have no 
fixed limits; that they are ex- 
panded by creating and satisfying 
new wants and thus enhancing the 
standard of living. We know too 
that our best customers have been 
those with the most advanced 
modern economies. We have a 
solid interest in developing the 
economies of the less advanced 
nations. 

If I were to ask you if your 
interest in a revived export trade 
would stop with the era of re- 








construction after this war, I think 
I should get a very positive an- 
swer. Probably no group in tae 
nation has suffered a more violent 
distortion of its busi .ess—distor- 
tion may not be the right word— 
than the foreign trader. Most of 
you who were engaged in foreign 
trade and shipping have simply 
had to find something else to do, 
which in a very great many cases 
has taken the form of service to 
the government in its foreign 
trading business or in some other 
branch of fighting a war. You 
will not be content, I am sure, 


and import business again on a 
temporary basis. And, indeed, I 
think there is no reason why you 
should. 

The Treasury has reached cer- 
tain conclusions on this matter of 
foreign trade, conclusions which 
are wholly consistent with those 
reached by other agencies of the 
Government and by private busi- 
ness, as revealed by a consensus 
of expressions of business leaders 


to be a dissenting voice. 

The Treasury’s main conclusion 
has been expressed in actions 
already taken. It is most obvious 
that that conclusion is that it is 
urgently desirable that our for- 
eign trade be not merely revived 


that to achieve that objective 
many obstacles which now ham- 
per foreign trade ought to be re- 
moved—obstacles created by gov- 
ernments in the past which have 
been hobbles to free enterprise. 


The Treasury has taken the lead 
in proposing certain definite 
measures for the protection and 
encouragement of free enterprise 
in the development of world-wide 
trade, measures which will apply 
to the merchants and traders of 
all lands and will be the responsi- 
bility of many free governments 





acting together. The further con- 
clusion has been reached that as 
a matter of course war restric- 


tions. on_ trade ought to be re- 
moved at the earliest possible mo- 


ment consistent with the protec- | 
| tion of our people. 


The 
nently 


conviction that 


increased foreign 


perma- | 
trade | 


will be good for this country and | 


for the countries with which ‘it | 
trades, 


mote world-wide prosperity, 


Broker-Dealer Personnel Item? 


If you contemplate making 


additions to your personnel 


please send in particulars to the Editor of The Financial 
Chronicle for publication in this column. 


(Special to The Financial] Chronicle) 
CHICAGO, ILL. — Emory B.) 


that it will tend to pro- | Curtis has become associated with | 
is|' E. H. Rellins & Sens, 


Inc., 


not the consequence of any new | South La Salle Street. Mr. Emory | 
theory, but rather. of observation | recently was with J. S. Bache & | 


of events with which you as mer- 
chants and bankers, exporters and 
importers, are all familiar. You 
know that a high volume of world 
trade has accompanied prosperity 
and that restrictions on trade 
such as high tariff barriers, trade 
quotas, competitive depreciation 
and currency restrictions which 
have reduced trade have worked 
economic hardships on all na- 
tions. The international economic 


history of the thirties ought, it 
seems to many, to be sufficient 
evidence that the policy of chok- 
ing world trade through govern- 
mental restrictions is the wrong 
| road to follow. 

Secretary Morgenthau’s specific 
proposals so far advanced for 
dealing with the situation are as 
you all know embodied in the 
agreements reached at the Bretton 
Woods conference at which he 
presided. Those of you who at- 
tend the Banking Session this af- 
ternoon will hear these projects 
discussed by men who have been 
working directly'on them, and are 
much better qualified than I am 
to talk about them. 


Co. Prior thereto he was in the | 
service of the U. S. Government! 


135 | 


and in the past was with hguaeceen 
Corp. and Faroll Brothers 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


PORTLAND, ME.— Myron A: 
Conner is with Coburn & Middle- 
brook, 465 Congress Street. 





pesed as a rounded program for 
the future or a cure-all for the 
ills that in the past have afflicted 
international trade. They are 
meant instead to deal effectively | 
with two outstanding needs of the 
post-war situation, the need for 
mutual stabilization of currencies 
and the need for international 
loans for reconstruction and de- 
velopment. The second and most 
important point is that they repre- 
sent agreements among the repre- 
sentatives of 44 nations who 
thereby testify to their desire to 
work together and to their faith 


in international action as a means 
of solving problems in the eco- 
nomic as well as the political 
sphere. 

We shall have need of coopera- 
tion. After five years of blood 
and suffering the mood of much 
of the world is one of defeatism, 
| cynicism and despair. We are in 
danger even of being infected by 


The first is that they are not pro- 








it here. But never, I think, has 


Because the world is sick to 
death of wars, shall we say that 
wars can not be prevented? Be- 
cause we have learned how ‘to 
produce in abundance for the 
wants of man shall we say that 
a surplus of productive ability’ 
must result in unemployment and 
want? 

It doesn’t make sense. The in- 
telligence and the courage that 
are equal to beating: down the 
most powerful of aggressors can 
surely serve to organize the world 
against future aggression. The 
genius that has solved the prob- 
lems of production can surely 
make abundance available for re- 
lieving the world of want. . 

We have the raw materials with 
which to organize peace. We have 
the raw materials with which to 


organize world prosperity. What 
do we lack? Nothing, I believe, 
but the quality that is variously 
called courage, confidence, deter- 
mination—the quality that chiefly 
explains all that we have done— 
the refusal to recognize defeat— 


America’s opportunity to serve its! the spirit that is represented in 

Two points about the Bretton | | own future and to serve humanity | | the two words that have been, as 
Woods agreements, however, seem | been greater than it will be at | much as any, our national motto: 
to me to be worth emphasizing. | this war’s end. 


'“Can do.” 














GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY 


| NOTICE OF IMMEDIATE PAYMENT 








GreEAT NORTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY 
First and Refunding Mortgage 414% Gold Bonds, due July 1, 1961 


Great Northern Railway Company has irrevocably directed The First National 
Bank: of the City of New York to publish appropriate notices calling for redemp- 
tion all of the bonds outstanding in the hands of the public of the following issues: 








On January 1, 1945, at 105% of principal amount 


plus accrued interest to said date 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY 
General Mortgage 4% Convertible Bonds, Series G and Series H 


due July 1, 1946 


On January 1, 1945, at 101% of principal amount 


thereof, incl 


St. Paul, Minnesota 
October 3, 1944 





plus accrued interest to said date 


plus accrued interest to said date 


plus accrued interest to said date 


Great NORTHERN RAtLway COMPANY 
Collateral Trust 4% Bonds, due serially to January 1, 1952 
On January 1, 1945, at 104% of principal amount 


EASTERN Rarpway CoMPANY OF MINNESOTA 
Northern Division First Mortgage 4% Bonds, due April 1, 1948 
ASSUMED BY GREAT NORTHERN RAaiLway COMPANY 
| On April 1, 1945, at 105% of principal amount 


Holders of the above bonds may immediately obtain the full redemption price ‘ 
g. accrued interest to the specified redemption dates, by surrender- 
ing such bonds with all unmatured appurtenant coupons to The First National Bank 
of the City of{New York at its office No. 2 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 
The above Geériéral Mortgage 4% Convertible Bonds, Series G and Series i, will 
continue to be convertible in accordance with their terms into Preferred Stock of 
Great Northern Railway Company until and including said redemption date unless 
paid prior thereto as above provided. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY 
By F. J. GAVIN, President 

















. York, head the list of 


- ment for 30,375 shares of 5% 
. convertible preferred 
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Calendar Of New Security Flotations 


OFFERINGS 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON CO. has | 
filed a registration statement for $180,000,- | 
000 first mortgage 3‘% bonds, series L, due | 
Feb. 1, 1977, of which $155,000,000 are | 
publicly offered. The offering will exclude | 
$25,000,000 of series L bonds to be isued, 
without interest adjustment or under- | 
writing discounts or commissions, in ex- | 
change for $25,000,000 of first mortgage | 
3% bonds, series K, owned by 14 insurance 
Net proceeds will be applied | 





companies. 
toward the redemption of the entire $98,- 
000,000 first mortgage 342‘- bonds, series 
J, due June 1, 1968, at 105% and $80,000,- 





000 Public Service Co. of Northern Illinois 
first mortgage bonds, 342‘: series due Oct. 
1,. 1968, at 105% Additional funds re- 
quired will be supplied out of other funds 
of the company. Filed Sept. 28, 1944. De- 
tails in ‘‘Chronicle,”” Oct. 5, 1944. 

Offered—$155,000,000 bonds offered Oct. 
18 at 104% and interest by a syndicate of 
over 160 investment bankers headed by 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. 


MOJUD HOSIERY CO., INC., has filed a 
registration statement for 12, 943 shares of 
5’%> cumulative preferred stock, par $50, 
and 81,182 shares of common stock, par 
$2.50. The shares offered are issued and 
outstanding and do not represent new 
financing.’ Filed Sept. 29, 1944. Details 
in “Chronicle,” Oct. 5, 1944. 

Offered Oct. 18 by A. G. Becker & Co. 
and associates, the preferred at $50 per 
share plus dividend and the common at 
$14.50 per share. 


THE OLIVER CORPORATION (name 
changed from Oliver Farm Equipment Co.) 
has filed a registration statement for 
82,000 shares of 4%2% cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock ($100 par). Hold- 
ers of common stock of record Oct. 13 
are given the right to subscribe for the 
new stock at par ($100) at rate of one 
new share for each eight common shares 
held. Subscription warrants will expire 
3 p.m. on Oct. 25, 1944. The underwriters 
will purchase any shares not subscribed for 
by the stockholders. Company will apply 
$1,505,625 of the net proceeds to the pay- 
ment at 100% of all promissory notes pay- 
able to banks in the aggregate amount of 
$1,500,000. Company expects that $4,500,- 
000 of the proceeds will be used in the 
improvement and modernization of its 
plants, and the balance will be added to 


working capital. Underwriting group 
headed by Blyth & Co., Inc. Filed Sept. 
23, 1944. Details in ‘Chronicle,’ Sept. 28, 


1944. 


TWIN CITY RAPID TRANSIT CO. has 
filed a registration statement for $7,000,000 
4% collateral trust bonds, due Oct. 1, 1964. 
Net proceeds will be applied toward re- 
demption of entire $10,888,600 outstanding 
first lien and refunding gold bonds, 52‘, 
series A and series B, at 102%. The series 
A bonds are to be redeemed on Dec. 1, 
1944, and the series B bonds on Jan. 15, 
1945. The additional amount required for 
the redemption will be supplied to the 
extent of $2,000,000 from a bank loan 
evidenced by the company's 1%% and 
212% serial notes and from other funds 
of the company. Since June 30, 1944, the 
company and its subsidiaries have pur- 
chased $418,600 of its series A and series 
B bonds at a cost exclusive of accrued 
interest, of $424,123. Filed og 26, 1944. 
Details in “Chronicle 944, 

Offered Oct. 17 at 101% ohn Dillon, Read 
& Co. 





VAN RAALTE COMPANY, INC., has filed 
a registration statement for 129. 281 shares 
of common stock (par $10). Holders of 
common stock of record Oct. 16, 1944 are 
given the right to subscribe to the 129,281 
shares of common stock at $10 per share, 
in the ratio of one additional share for 
each share held. Subscription rights ex- 
ercisable on and after Oct. 17, 1944, ex- 
pire Nov. 14, 1944. If all of the common 
Shares offered are subscribed for it is 
estimated company will receive a net 
amount of $1,262,810. The company will 
use $1,110,210 of such proceeds to redeem, 
on March 1, 1945, the 9,654 shares of its 
7‘> cumulative first preferred stock at 
$115 per share, and the balance of the 
proceeds will be added to working capital. 
In the event that proceeds from sale of 
common stock offered to stockholders are 
insufficient to redeem the preferred stock, 
the company will use its own treasury cash 
to make up any deficiency. Not underwrit- 
ten. Filed Sept. 27, 1944. Details in 
“Chronicle,” Oct. 5, 1944. 





NEW FILINGS 
registra’ 
than 


List of issues whose 





THURSDAY, OCT, 19 


FOREMOST DAIRIES, INC., has filed a 
registration statement for 13,000 shares of 
preferred stock, 6% cumulative, par $50, 
and wren shares of common, 20-cent par 
value. shares are issued and out- 
standing om the offering does not rep- 
resent new financing. Alien & Co., New 
underwriters. ’ Price 
to the public is $50 per share for the pre- 
per share for the 

Filed Sept. 30, 1944. Details in 
“Chronicle, * Ort. 5, 1944. 


AETNA BALL BEARING MANUFACTUR- 
ING CO. has filed a registration state- 


per $20. 
preferred stock is being to holders 
of common stock of record Oct. 14, for 





subscription at $20 per share on basis of 
one share of preferred for each four shares 





Subscription rights will expire 
Underwriters will purchase 
net subscribed for by the 
stockholders. Proceeds will be added to 
working capital. The underwriters are 
Bacon, Whipple & Co., and Rawson Lizars 


of common. 
Oct. 30, 1944. 
preferred stock 


& Co., Chicago, and Carlton M. Higbie 
Corp., Detroit. Filed Sept. 30, 1944. De- 
tails in “‘Chronicle,’’ Oct. 5, 1944. 


MONDAY, OCT. 23 


MOBILE GAS SERVICE CORP. has filed 
a registration statement for $1,400,000 
first mortgage bonds, series due Oct. 1, 
1964, 6,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock, par $100, and 100,000 shares of 
common stock, par $7.50. All three classes 
of securities are to be offered for sale at 
competitive bidding, with the successful 
bidder naming the interest rate on the 
bonds and the dividend rate on the. pre- 
ferred stock. The bonds and preferred 
stock are being offered for the account of 
the corporation, while the common stock is 
being offered by Consolidated Electric & 
Gas Co., parent, which owns all of the 
common shares of company, except direc- 
ors’ qualifying shares. Company will ap- 
ply the proceeds from sale of bonds and 
preferred stock, estimated at not less than 
$2,006,000, together with general funds, to 
the redemption of $1,400,000 of first mort- 
gage bonds, 354% series due 1961, at 104% 
and to the redemption of 6,000 shares of 
€% cumulative preferred stock at $110 per 
share. Filed Oct. 4, 1944. Details in 
“Chronicle,’’ Oct. 12, 1944. 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 25 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORP. has filed a 
registration statement for 442% cumulative 
preferred stock, par $100, the number of 
shares to be filed by amendment. Corpo- 
ration is making an offer to the holders 
of its present preferred stock on the basis 
of which eaeh holder of present preferred 
would receive one and a fraction shares of 
new preferred for each share of present 
preferred, with adjustment for dividends. 
The full exchange basis will be cet forth 
by amendment. Proceeds from sale of any 
unexchanged stock to underwriters will be 
used for the redemption of all the shares 
of present. preferred stock not exchanged. 
Lehman Brothers, Wisconsin Co. and 
Haligarten & Co. are underwriters. Filed 
Oct. 6, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,”’ Oct. 


12, 1944. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORP. has filed a 
registration statement for 99,960 shares of 
common stock (no par). The 99,960 shares 
of common are being offered for subscrip- 
tion to the holders of its common stock 
of reccrd Oct. 17 at the rate of one share 
for each five shares of common held. Un- 
subscribed shares will be offered by the 
underwriters to the public. Proceeds will 
be added to the general funds of the com- 
pany. Lehman Brothers, the Wisconsin 
Co. and Haligarten & Co. are underwriters. 
Filed Oct. 6, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,”’ 
Oct. 12, 1944. 


SILEX COMPANY has filed a registra- 
tion statement for 82,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (no par). The stock is issued 
and outstanding and does not represent 
new financing by the company. Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis, New York, head 
the list of underwriters. Filed Oct. 6, 1944. 
Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’’ Oct. 12, 1944. 


METROPOLITAN EDISON CO. has filed 
a registration statement for $24,500,000 
first mortgage bonds series due 1974 and 
125,000 shares cumulative preferred stock 
(par $100}. The interest rate on the bonds 
and the dividend rate on the preferred 
stock will be filed by amendment. The 
bonds and preferred stock will be offered 
for sale pursuant to the Commission's com- 
petitive bidding rule. Proceeds from the 
sale of the new bonds and preferred stock, 
together with $9,049,900 to be received 
from NY PA NJ Utilties Co. and other 
funds of the company to the extent re- 
quired are to be,applied to the redemption 
of the following securities: First mortgage 
bonds, series D 412%, $20,330,500, series E 
4°, $4,684,000 and series G, 4’2, $11,710,- 
900 and to the redemption of outstanding 
$6 and $7 dividend prior preferred stock, 
cumulative, no par, and $5, $6 and $7 


cumulative preferred stock, no par. Filed 
Oct. 6, 1944. Details in ‘“‘Chronicle,"’ Oct. 
12, 1944. 


SATURDAY, OCT. 28 


KOPPERS CO. filed a registration state- 
ment for $23,000,000 first mortgage bonds, 
3’> series due Oct. 1, 1964, and $11,400,- 
COO serial notes, issue of 1944. Following 
the issuance and sale of the bonds and 
notes, Koppers Co. ang its parent, Koppers 
United Co., may be merged into Koppers 
Co., Inc., a new corporation formed for 
carrying ‘out the merger, providing stock- 
holders’ approval is obtained. Proceeds 
from the contemplated financing will result 
in the retirement of all existing funded 
debt of Koppers Co. and Koppers United 
Co. and all of the existing 200,000 shares 
of preferred stock of Koppers Co. Under- 
writers are Mellon Securities Corp., A. C. 
Allyn & Co., Inc., Baker, Watts & Co., 
Blyth & Co., Inc., Alex. Brown & Sons, 
Coffin. & Burr, Inc., First Boston Corp., 
Haligarten & Co., Halsey, Stuart & Co., 
Inc., Harriman Ripley & Co., Ine., Harris, 
Hall & Co., Inec., Hayden, ilier & Co.. 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co., Illinois Co. of Chi- 
cago, W. C. Langley & Co., Lazard Freres 
& Co., Moore, Leonard & Lynch, Reinholdt 
& Gardner, E. H. Rollins & Sons, Inc., 
Singer, Deane & Schribner, Stifel, Nicolaus 
& ., Ine., Stein Bros. & Boyce, Stone & 
Webster and Blodget, Inc., Union Securities 
Corp., White, Weld & Co., and Whiting, 
Weeks & Stubbs. Filed Oct. 9, 1944. De- 
tails in ‘“Chronicle,”” Oct. 12, 1944. 


KOPPERS CO., INC., has filed a regis- 
tration statement for 150,000 shares of 
cumulative preferred stock and 200,000 
shares of common. The dividend rate on 


} the preferred will be filed by amendment. 


| Proceeds will be applied to the retirement 
of all of the existing «200,000 shares of 
preferred stock of the Koppers Co. after 
the merger and to pay off bank notes: ag- 
gregating $4,786,624 of Koppers United Co. 
Underwriters same as above. Filed Oct. 9. 
1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’’ Oct. 12, 1944. 


TIDE WATER POWER CO. has filed a 
registration statement for $4,500,000 first 
mortgage bonds 342‘ series due Nov. 1, 
1974, and 10,000 shares of 5% preferred 
stock, par $100. Bonds and preferred 
stock are to be offered. for sale at com- 
petitive bidding. Net proceeds estimated 
to be approximately $5,605,000, together 
with such cash from the company’s general 
funds as may be required, will be used to 


redeem $6,065,500 first mortgage 5‘2 series 
A bonds due Feb. 1, 1979. Filed Oct. 9, 
1944, Details in ‘“‘Chronicle,’’ Oct. 12, 1944. 


FEDERAL MACHINE & WELDER CO. 
has filed a registration statement for $2,- 
000,000 15-year 5% sinking fund deben- 
tures due Sept. 1, 1959. Proceeds for 
working capital. Central Republic Co., Inc. 
and Peltason, Tenenbaum Co. are principal 
underwriters. Filed Oct. 9, 1944. Details 
in “‘Chronicle,"’ Oct. 12, 1944. 


TUBIZE RAYON CORP. has filed a reg- 
istration statement for 70,000 shares of 
preferred stock (par $100). The dividend 
rate will be filed by amendment. Net 
proceeds will be applied to the redemption 
of $2,450,C00 314° Sinking fund deben- 
tures, due Nov. 1, 1956, and for redemption 
of 18,395 shares of 7‘, preferred stock, par 
$100, redeemable at $110 per share and 
accrued dividends. Balance of net proceeds 
will be added to working capital. Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., and Union Securities Corp. 


head the list of underwriters. Filed Oct. 
9, 1944. Details in ‘“‘Chronicle,’’ Oct. 12, 
1944. 


HARRIS MANUFACTURING CO. has 
filed a registration statement for 60,000 
shares of 7‘% cumulative convertible class 
A stock (par $5) and 120,000 shares of 
class B (par $2) reserved for conversion. 

Address-——Stockton, Calif. 

Business—Manufacturer of farm equip- 
ment and machinery. 

Offering—The 7% cumulative convertible 
class A stock will be offered at $5 per 
share. 

Proceeds—For working capital. 

Underwriting — Nelson, Douglas & Co. 
heads the list of underwriters. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5503. Form 
S-2. (10-9-44). Statement originally filed 
at San Francisco. 


SUNDAY, OCT. 29 


UNITED STATES POTASH CO. has filed 
a registration statement for 50,000 shares 
of common stock (no par). The shares 
are issued and outstanding and do not 
represent new financing. 

Address—-30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
City. 

Sctinene--Saaeend in prospecting for, 
mining, refining and distributing potassium 
Salts. 

Offering—Price to the public will be filed 
by amendment. 

Proceeds—The proceeds will go to the 
selling stockholder. All of the 50,000 shares 
registered are now owned beneficially by 
and will be purchased from Borax Con- 
solidated, Ltd., which, prior to such sale, 
owns beneficially 262,500 shares of common 
stock of United States Potash Company. 

Underwriting—The underwriters are Lee 
Higginson Corp. and Paine, Webber, Jack- 
son & Curtis, 10,000 shares each; Blyth & 
Co., Inc., and Smith, Barney & Co., 8,000 
shares each; Graham, Parsons & Co., 5,000 
shares; Bosworth, Chanute, Loughridge & 
Co., 4,000 shares; William R. Staats Co., 
3,600 shares, and Newhard, Cook & Co., 
2,000 shares. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5504. Form 
S-2. (10-10-44). 


New York 


PACIFIC GAS & ELECTRIC CO. has 
filed a registration statement for $115,- 
000,000 3% first and refunding mortgage 
bonds, series L, due June 1, 1974. 

Address—San Francisco, Calif. 

Business —- Operating gas and electric 
utility. 

Offering—tThe offering price to the pub- 
lic will be filed by amendment. 

Proceeds—The proceeds from the bond 
sale, with other funds of the company, will 
be used to retire on Jan. 1, 1945, the $115,- 
756,000 series H 3°4% bonds at the call 
price of 107%. 

Underwriting—Blyth & Co., Inc., head 
the underwriting group, with others to be 
named by amendment. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5505. Form 
S-1. (10-10-44). 


MONDAY, OCT. 30 


THE LIONEL CORP. has filed a regis- 
tration statement for 52,714 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $10). The shares are 
issued and outstanding and do not repre- 
sent new financing. 

Address—15 East 26th Street, New York, 
N. 


Y. 
Business—Manufacture and sale of model 
electric trains, etc., and toys. 

off —Price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. 

Preceeds— 


selling stockholders the largest of whom 
is Mario Caruso who has agreed to sell 
25,040 shares. Other sales are by various 
members of the Caruso family. Mr. Caruso 
after 40 years of service has resigned as 
of Nov. 1, 1944, as secretary-treasurer, 
director and works manager. 

Underwriting—The principal underwrit- 
ers are Granbery, Marache & Lord, 
Emanuel & Co., and A. C. Allyn & Co., 
Inc., all of New York. 


~1. (10-11-44). 
BASSETT FURNITURE. INDUSTRIES; 


INC., has filed a registration statement for 
12,000 shares of common stock (par $10). 





The proceeds will go to the. 


Registration Statement No. 2-5506. Form | 


The shares are issued and outstanding and 
do not represent new financing. 
Address—Bassetts, Va. 
_Business—-Manufacture and sale of fur- 
niture. 
Offering—Price to the public 
per share. 
Proceeds—Proceeds will go to the selling 
stockholders. 
Underwriting—Scott, 


is $26.50 


Horner & Mason, 


Inc., Lynchburg, Va., is principal under- 
writer. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5507. Form 
S-2. (10-11-44). 


WYANDOTTE WORSTED CO. has filed 
a registration statement for 120,000 shares 
of common stock (par $5). The shares are 


issued and outstanding and do not rep- 
resent new financing. 
Address—Waterville, Maine. 
Business —— The company's business is 
normally the manufacture of worsted 
fabrics. 


Offering—Offering price to the public 
will be supplied by amendment. 

Underwriting—Shields & Co. heads the 
group of underwriters. 


Registration Statement No. 2-5508. Form 
S-2. (10-11-44). 

AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. has filed a 
registration statement for $100,000,000 
25-year 3%- debentures, due Oct. 15, 1969. 

Address—-111 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Business—-Manufacture and sale of cig- 
arettes, smoking and chewing tobaccos, 


and cigars. 

Preceeds——Proceeds from sale of the de- 
bentures will be applied to the extent re- 
quired to payment of all short-term loans 
from banks and balance will be added to 
working capital. The total bank loans as 
of Oct. 16, 1944, are given as $15,000,000. 
From its working capital as augmented 
the company expects to finance the pur- 
chase of larger inventories of leaf tobaccos. 

Underwriting—-The underwriting group 
which consists of 148 investments houses 
is headed by Morgan Stanley & Co. with 
$5,000,000. Other underwriters of $1,000,- 
000 or more are Blyth & Co., Inc., $4,100,- 
000; Clark, Dodge & Co., $1,500,000; Dom- 
inick & Dominick, $1,500,000; Drexel & 
Co., $2,000,000; Eastman, Dillon & Co., 
$1,500,000; Estabrook & Co., $1,250,000: 
First Boston Corp., $4,100,000; Glore, For- 
gan & Co., $1,600,000; Goldman, Sachs & 
Co., $4,100,000; Harriman Ripley & Co., 
Inc., $4,100,000; Hemphill, Noyes & Co., 
$1,500,000; Hornblower & Weeks, $1,500,- 
000; W. E. Hutton & Co., $1,506,000; Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co., $4,100,000; Lazard 
Freres & Co., $2,650,000; Lee Higginson 
Corp., $2,650,000; Lehman Brothers, $4,- 
16C,006; Mellon Securities Corp., $4,100,- 
600; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, $1,500,000; F. S. Moseley & Co., $2,- 
650,000; Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 


$1,000,000; E. H. Rollins & Sons, Inc., 
$1,250,000; Smith, Barney & Co., $4,100,- 
600; Stone & Webster and Blodget, Inc., 


$2,000,000; Union Securities Corp., $2,650,- 
600; White, Weld & Cé6., $2,000,000. 
Offering—Price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. 
Registration Statement No. 2-5509. Form 
A-2. (10-11-44). 


TUESDAY, OCT. 31 


MAJESTIC RADIO & TELEVISION 
CORP. has filed a registration statement 
for 297,500 shares of common stock (‘par 
one cent). Of the total 200,000 shares will 
be sold by the company, 95,000 shares will 
be issued to stockholders upon exercise of 
options and 2,500 shares will be sold by 
another stockholder. 

Address—-3600 West 50th Street, Chicago. 

Business — Manufacture of radio and 
electronic equipment. 

Offering——Price to the public will be sup- 
plied by amendment. 

Proceeds—-Proceeds from sale by Majestic 
will be used not in excess of $170,000 for 
the purpose of calling at $10 per share all 
of the outstanding 26,016 shares (no par) 
preferred stock. Holders of more than 
9,000 shares of preferred, including Brit- 
ish Type Ipvestors, qdnc., aad Empire Amer- 
ican Securities Corp. have stated that such 
stock will be converted into common stock 
and not presented for redemption, and 
company’s statement said it is probable 
that other holders of preferred will take 
Similar action. Balance will be used to 
record manufacture and sell phonographic 
records and working capital. Proceeds to 
Majestic on sale of the 95,000 shares upon 
exercise of options amounting to $112,499 
will be added to working capital. 

Underwriting—Kobbe, Gearhart & Co., 


Inc. 
Registration Statement No. 2-5510. Form 
S-1. (10-12-44). 


HOTEL WALDORF-ASTORIA CORP. vot- 
ing trust certificates under a voting trust 
agreement dated as of July 1, 1943, have 
va filed for 386,380 shares of capital 
s s : 

Address—Park Avenue and 50th Street, 
New York City. 

Business—Hotel. 

Voting Trustees—Voting trustees are 
Duncan G. Harris, Arthur V. Davis and 
John L. Weeks. 

Purpese—The certificates registered are 
proposed to run for ten years from the 
os of the agreement, that is, to June 


P-1. 


3. 
tration Statement No. 2-5511. Form 
(10-12-44). ‘ 








ALVA PUBLIC TERMINAL ELEVATOR 
CO. has filed a registration statement for 
$250,000 10-year 6% subordinated sinking 


fund notes, due 1954. Proceeds will be 
used for the purchase of the real estate 
and the- construction of a one million 
bushel elevator, with a three million bushe: 
head house. To be offered mainly to 
people in the Alva, Okla., community who 
are interested in construction of the grain 
elevator. Filed Aug. 8, 1944. 


CALIFORNIA OREGON POWER CO. has 
filed a registration statement for $13,500,- 
000 first mortgage bonds series due Wov. 
1, 1974. The bonds will be offered for 
sale at competitive bidding with the suc- 
cessful bidder fixing the interest rate. 
Company will apply net proceeds towards 
the redemption of $13,500,000 first mort- 
gage bonds, 4‘> series due 1966, at 195% 





plus interest. Piled Sept. 28, 1944. Details 
j “Chronicle,’’ Oct. 5, 1944. 


| CENTRAL NEW YORK POWER CORP. 
has filed a registration statement for $48,- 
000,600 general mortgage bonds, 3‘c series 
due 1974. The bonds will be offered for 
sale under the Commission’s ._ competitive 
bidding rule. Net proceeds with other 
funds of the company or other borrowings 
will be applied te the redemption of out- 
standing $45,000,000 general mortgage 
bonds, 3°4% series-due 1962, at 104, and 
$5,000,000 general mortgage bonds, 342% 
series due 1965, at 104%. Filed Sept.. 29, 
1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’’ Oct. 5, 1944. 


CENTRAL VERMONT PUBLIC SERVICE 
CORP. has filed a registration statement 
for 37,856 shares of 444° dividend series 
preferred stock, ($100 par). Company is 
offering to holders of its 37,856 shares of 
$6 dividend series preferred the opportunity 
to exchange their stock on a share for 
Share basis for the new 4%‘: dividend 
preferred stock, with a cash payment and 
accrued dividends on the $6 preferred to 
the date of exchange. The cash paymient 
is equal to the difference betwen the initial 
public offering price of the 4%‘: preferred 
stock and the redemption price of $107.50 
per share of the $6 preferred. All shares of 
$6 preferred stock not surrendered in -ex- 
change will be called for redemption at 
$107.50 per share plus accrued dividends. 
Any shares of 444°) preferred which stock- 
holders do not take under the exchange 


offer are to be sold to underwriters. Filed 
Sept. 7, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,”’ 
Sept. 14, 1944. ’ 


Issue awarded Oct. 16 to Blyth & Co., 
Inc. and associates at 102.5 for any ofthe 
preferred not issued in exchange. They 
specified a 4.15’e dividend rate and com- 
pensation of $1.65 a share for the group’s 
service in effecting the exchange. 


COASTAL TERMINALS, INC. has filed 
a registration statement for 25,000 shares 
of common stock (par $10). Proceeds will 
be used for the acquisition of land, equip- 
ment and for working capital. Price to 
public $10 per share. Not- underwritten. 
Filed Sept. 20, 1944. Details in ‘“‘Chronicle,”’ 
Sept. 28, 1944. 


EQUIPMENT FINANCE CORP. filed a 
registration statement for 14,000 shares 
4% cumulative series 2 preferred, par $100. 
To be sold to officers and employees’ of 
company and Curtiss Candy Co. and) its 
subsidiaries. Price $100 per share. Pro- 
ceeds for acquisition of factory and ware- 
house buildings and additional trucks. 
Filed May 19, 1944. Details in “‘Chronicle,”’ 
May 25. 


THE EUGENE FREEMAN CO. has filed 
a registration statement for $300,000 trade 
acceptances. Proceeds will be applied to 
organization expenses, acquisition of motor 


trucks, real estate, buildings, machinery, 
etc. Filed Sept..13, 1944. Details in 
“Chronicle,”’ Sept. 21, 1944. 


EXCESS INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
has filed a registration statement for 48,- 
981 shares of capital stock (par $5). 
Shares are to be offered for subscription to 
present stockholders of record May 31, 
1944, on a pro rata basis at $8 per share. 
Net proceeds will be added to company’s 
capital und surplus funds. Unsubscribed 
shares will be sold to Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty Co. for investment. Filed May 
pool 1944. Details in “‘Chronicle,” June 8, 
1944. 


FLORIDA POWER CORP. filed a regis- 
tration statement for 40,000 shares cumu- 
lative preferred stock (par $100). The 
dividend rate will be supplied by amend- 
ment. Net proceds from the sale of the 
new preferred stock, together with addi- 
tional funds from the treasury to the ex- 
tent required, are to be applied as follows: 
Redemption of 28,762 shares 7% tcumula- 
tive preferred at $110 per share $3,163,820; 
redemption of 5,940 shares of 7% cumula- 
tive preferred at $52.50 per share $311,850; 
donation to Georgia Power & Light Co. to 
be used for redemption of certain of its 
securities as provided in recap plan of that 
company $1,400,000; payment to General 
Gas & Electric Corp. for 4,200 shares of 
$6 preferred of Georgia Power & Light Co. 
$75,600, and expenses $80,000, total $5,- 
031,270. Stock is to be offered for sale. by 
the company pursuant to Commission's 
competitive bidding Rule U-50, and names 
of underwriters will be filed by post-effec- 
tive amendment. The succesful bidder will 
name the dividend rate on the stock. 
Filed July 21, 1944. Details in “‘Chronicle,’" 
July 27, 1944. 


GERMANTOWN FIRE INSURANCE Co. 
has filed a registration statement for 50,- 
000 shares of common stock, $20 par, and 
voting trust certificates for said steck. 
Policyholders of Mutual Fire Insurance of 
Germantown are to have pre-emptive 
tights to subscribe for the common stock 
et $20 per share in yerpertien to the 
respective premiums paid 
insurance policies issued by ae \~ 
ing trust certificates pe ne yey shares 
not subscribed will be offered to the gen- 
eral public at the same price. * stock - 
— will be asked to deposit shares in 

the voting trust for a period of 10 years. 
Bioren & Co. are underwriters. Filed 





May 29, 1944. Details in ‘Chronicle,” 
June 8, 1944. 
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HANCHETT MANUFACTURING CO. has 
filed a registration statement for $450,000 
first mortgage convertible 542% bends, 
series A; maturing serially from 1945 to 
1964, and 45,000 shares of common stock 
($1 par). The shares are reserved for 
issue upon conversion of $450,000 first 
mortgage convertible bonds. Underwriter 
is P. W. Brooks & Co., Inc.. New York 
Proceeds will be applied to the reduction 
of bank loans. Price range 101 for 1945 
maturities to 99.5 for 1960-64 maturities. 
Filed July 20, 1944. Details in ‘“‘Chronicle,”’ 
July 27, 1944. 


LINCOLN PARK INDUSTRIES, INC., 
has filed a _ registration statement for 
$250,000 6°. ten-year debentures matur- 
ing Nov. 1, 1954. Debentures to be of- 


fered directly by the company at par and 
interest. Not underwritten. Proceeds for 
additional working capital. Filed Sept. 27, 
1944. Details in *“‘Chronicle,’’ Oct. 5, 1944. 


MONMOUTH PARK JOCKEY CLUB has 
filed a registration statement for $1,600,- 
000 10-year 6% cumulative income deben- 
tures and 230,000 shares of common stock, 
one cent par value, to be represented by 
voting trust certificates. The offering price 
to the public of the debentures is par, al- 
though certain of the debentures are being 
offered otherwise than through an under- 
writer at a price less than 100%. The 
cémmon stock, voting trust certificates, is 
being offered at par. Upon completion of 
the financing the underwriter, Bond & 
Goodwin, Inc., will be entitled to purchase 
25,000 shares of common stock represented 
by voting trust certificates, at one cent 
pér share. Proceeds will be use for con- 
struction. 23, 1944. Details 
in ‘‘Chronicle,”’ 28, 1944. 


Filed Sept. 
Sept. 


THE MUTUAL TELEPHONE CO., HONO- 
LULU, HAWAKTHI, has filed a _ registration 
statement for 100,000 shares ($10 par) 
capital stock. Stock will be offered to 
holders of -presently outstanding’ 500;000 
shares of capital stock at par on basis of 
one share for'each five held. Any stock -not 
taken by stockholders will be sold at pub- 
lic auction. Proceeds fer working capital. 
Filed Aug. 16, 1944. Details in *‘Chronicle,”’ 
Aug. 24, 1944, 


‘THE OLD STAR DISTILLING CORP. 
has filed a registration statement. for 5,000 
shares of $100 preferred stock, non-cumu- 
lative and non-participating. Price to 
public will be $110 per share; proceeds to 
company $100. Proceds will be used for 
construction of distillery, $250,000; working 
capital, $250,000. No underwriter. named. 
Filed Aug. 14, 1944. Details. in ‘“‘Chronicle,”’ 
Aug. 24, 1944. 


‘PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC . CO. has 
filed @ registration statement for °$130,- 
,000 first and refunding mortgage bonds 
consisting of $65,000,000. 2°4'> series due 
Nov. 1, 1967, and $65,000,000 254% series 
due Nov. 1, 1974. Entire net proceeds to- 
gether with treasury cash or cash aug- 
mientted by means of short term loans. wili 
be used to redeem on or about Dec. 1, 1944, 
at 106 $130,000,000 first and refunding 
mortgage bonds, 3'2‘: series due 1967, 
aggregating $137,800,000. The SEC has 
denied. the company’s application § to 
exempt it from the competitive bidding 
requirements of Rule U-50. Filed Sept. 20, 
1944. Details in *‘Chronicle,’’ Sept. 28, 1944. 


Bids for the purchase of the bonds will 
v%e received at company’s office, 900 Sansom 
St.) Philadelphia 5, Pa., up to 1 p.m. EWT 
Oct. 18. 


Award—-The bonds were awarded to a 
syndicate headed by Melon Securities 
Corp. and First Boston Corp., as joint 
managers, at a price of 99.44888 for $65,- 
000,000 series of 1967, and price of 
98.94888 for the $65,000,000 maturing in 
1974. It is expected that the bonds will 
be offered to the public tomorrow.( Oct. 20). 


POTOMAC EDISON CO. has filed a reg- 
istration statement for $16,981,000 first 
mortgage and collateral trust bonds, 344% 
series due 1974. Proceeds from sale, with 
“additional! funds of company, will be used 
for the redemption of $11,981,000 first 
mortgage gold bonds, series E, 5‘>, at 105, 
and, $5,000,000 first mortgage gold bonds, 
series F, 442%, at 10712, in each case 
plus accrued interest. Bonds to be sold 


at competitive bidding. Filed Sept. 22, 
1944. Details in. ‘‘Chronicle,’’ Sept. 28, 


1944. 


*RESISTOFLEX CORP. has filed a regis- 

tration statement for 100,000 shares of 
cemmon stock ($1 par). Proceeds for ad- 
ditional working capital. Price to public 
$4 per share. Herrick, Waddell. & Co., 
» Inc., New York are underwriters. Filed 
_ Sept. 16, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,”’ 
Sept. 21, 1944. 


‘S AND. W FENE FOODS, INC. has filed 
a registration statement for 75,000 shares 
of common stock (par $10). Proceeds for 
working capital which may be used for 
plant improvements and office and ware- 
house expansion. Blyth & Co., Inc. .are 

writers. Price to public $16 per share. 

led Sept. 28, 1944. 


VERTIENTES-CAMAGUEY SUGAR CO. 
OF CUBA.—696,702 shares of common 
stock ($6.50 par), U.S. currency. Of shrs 
istered, 443,850 are outstanding and 

ed by the National City Bank, N. Y. 
_ Several underwriters have agreed to pur- 
chase $1,663,500 of first mortgage (col- 
lateral) 5% convertible bonds of company. 
due Oct. 1, 1951, owned by National City 
Bank, N. -Y.. Underwriters propose to con- 
_ vert these bonds-at or prior to closing and 
the 252,852 shares of common stock which 
“are received by the underwriters on such 
conversion, together with the 443,850 shrs. 
previously mentioned, will make up the 
total stock to be offered. Harriman Ripley 
& Cc.,.Inc., N. Y., principal underwriter. 
Filed Mar 29, 1944. Detuils in “Chronicle,” 

April 6, 1944. 





A Plan For Treating 
The National Debt | — from page 1686) 








Editor, ‘‘Commercial and Financial Chronicle”: 


‘Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte 





‘tion was 


Last week this column 
stated that a three-point reac- 
in the wind. It 
pointed out that about half 


‘that reaction had already 
| have a market reflection. But|peen seen and another set- 


Legislation by Congress for treatment of our national debt at|Sseldom does it go far or last | back, equi-distant, was looked 


the end of war as a part of our post-war tax program is absolutely'!long. Frequently the condi-'! for 
If treated in the same manner which all national govern- : 


necessary. 


ments have always treated skyrocketing national debts resulting from 
costs of wars—and that has been haphazard reductions when and if 


the annual receipts exceed annual® 


expenditures—we are apt to lapse 
inte the age-old practice of repu- 
diating or inflating the debts out 
of existence. On the other hand, 
if legislation is designed, forcing 
our Government to put into prac- 
tice the same orthodox methods of 
aceounting procedure and business 
administration as practiced by our 
large corporations, inflation in 
most of its varied forms can be 
prevented. 


What move would likely be 
made by one of our large corpora- 
tions which, as a result of pro- 
longed expansion in business, 
found itself with a $300,000,000,000 
debt, but after a let-down in ac- 
tivity, resulting in a washout of 
its current assets and current lia- 
bilities, found its cash position too 
large for its annual turnover of 
business? Part of the cash would 
be used for reducing the debt. 
What would it do if its annual 
turnover of business was. large 
enough to allow the creation of 
additional earned surplus every 
year after reasonable dividends? 
{ft would use part of the surplus 
to reduce its debt, either by an- 
nual serial payments, or establish 
a sinking fund for the same pur- 
pose. 

How can our Government do 
this—what formula can be used to 
determine the cost of the war and 
how much of the war debt should 
be paid? Here is the formula— 


figures estimated: 

Billion 

$300 
40 


Nat. debt at the end of hostilities 
Debt at the beginning of the war-_-_ 


Individual savings. resulting from 
Government deficit spending 130 
Corporate savings —- : ea 25 
Reduction of individual, corporate 
and municipal debt elias 15 
Approximate . liquidating value of 
Gov. war-owned properties. ___- 50 
Allowance for savings in normal 
peace times for-duration of war 10 
*Lost property values____~ 30 


*Represents war property destroyed on 
the ground, blown up in the air, or sunk 
to the bottom of the ocean. 


Equation 


Cost of the war equals $360 bil- 
lion minus the sum of debt at 
the start of the war, plus liquidat- 
ing value of Government war- 
owned property, plus normal 
peacetime increase in savings for 
duration of war, or the sum of in- 
dividual savings, plus corporate 
savings, plus individual, corporate 
and municipal reduction in debt, 
plus lost property values. Cost 
of war equals $300 billion, minus 
sum of ($40 billion, plus $50 bil- 
lion, plus $10 billion) equals $200 
billion, er the sum of $130 billion, 
plus $25.billion, plus $15 billion, 
plus $30 billion, equals $200. bil- 
lion. 

How much of this war cost 
should be paid and by whom? 
Let’s say 75% or $150 billion, and 
pass on $50 billion to unborn pos- 
terity. The living, while maybe 
not deserving, should - receive 
some credit for planning for those 
yet unborn—on the theory that 





WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO. has 
filed a registration statement for $24,603,- 
000 convertible debentures and an inde- 
terminate number of shares of .class-A 
stock to be available for conversion. Sub- 
seription warrants will be issued to present 
holders of company’s class. A and class B 
stock entitling them to purchase $100 
principal amount of the new debentures 
for each 5 shares of class A stock or each 
843 shares of class B stock held -on a 
record date to be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds plus whatever general funds are 
necessary will be applied to the redemp- 
tion on Dec. 1, 1944 of $25,000,000 25-year 

% bonds at 105% plus accrued interest. 
Names of underwriters and interest rate 
to be supplied by amendments. Filed Ang. 
18, 1944. Details in ‘“‘Chronicle,’”’ Angw 94 


The directors Sept. 5 voted to direct the 
officers to formulate plans to invite com- 
petitive bids for the new bond issue 

Due to. a decision of the N. Y. Public 
Service Commission that it has jurisdiction 
over the proposed issue, the company har 
decided to defer the issue temporarily. 








the four freedoms are worth as 
much to one person as another, 
we divide the $150 billion by the, 
number of living persons in the 
United States and its possessions 
(rules to be drawn up for ex- 
clusion of the incapable, the des- 
titute and the military) and arrive 
at approximately $1,200 owed by 
each individual. Each person 
shall give to our Government his 
20-year non-interest-bearing in- 
stallment note, payable $60 an- 
nually. 

Congress shall create a war-debt 
liquidating corporation; on the 
debit side will be $150 billion 
debt. On the credit side $150 bil- 
lion of non-interest-bearing in- 
stallment notes—expenses of the 
corporation and service on the 
debt will be accounted for in the 
Treasury’s annual budget. To al- 
leviate the burden on younger 
generations, the first installment 
will be due on the first of the 
calendar year following the 24th 
birthday. Anyone has the option 
to pay all his notes at any time. 
Donations made to the war-debt 
liquidating corporation through 
testament or gift shall be free 
from inheritance, Federal estate 
and gift taxes. This will appeal 
to the philanthropy of those more 
able to pay and bring in enough 
additional to take care of delin- 
quents. Moneys collected shall be 
used to purchase Government 
bonds in the market up to pay, 
to take them up at maturity or 
to call them on their call dates. 
Moneys received by the War Sur- 
plus Property Liquidating Board 
shall go to the U. S. Treasury and 
be used for the same purposes» 

Adoption of a plan like this will 
not only result in liquidation of 
a large part of our national war 
debt but will nip in the hud any 
form of threatening inflation. The 
forces of inflation thrive on a 
public psychology which seeks 
something for nothing, and just 
as truly the forces of thrift, cour- 
age and endeavor thrive on the 
knowledge that a person must pay 
for whatever he gets.. And not 
the least important, public reac- 
tion to be gained by adopting 
such a plan is the continuously 
living consciousness that the cost 
of war is very dear. 

J. ALLEN HARVEY 

A. G. EDWARDS & SONS 

409 N. 8th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Oct. 18, 1944. 


New SEC Form To Register 
Mining Corp. res 

The Securities and Exchange 
Commission announced on Sept. 
27 that drafts have been prepared 
of a new simplified form for the 
registration of shares of mining 
corporations under the Securities 
Act of 1933, and of a rule for the 
exemption from registration of 
the assessable shares of mining 
corporations pursuant to Section 
3 (b) of the Act. In keeping with 
its practice, the Commission has 
sent copies of the proposed regis- 
tration form and exemption rule 
to various individuals, organiza- 
tions, and firms interested in 
mine financing for their com- 
ments and suggestions prior to 
adoption of the registration: form 
and rule in their final form. The 
Commission also says: 


“The proposed registration form 
is not. to replace an existing form 
but is designed instead to meet 
the particular needs of the small, 
newly-organized company having 
a mine in the exploratory stage. 
The simple financial history gen- 
erally found in this-type of regis- 
trant has permitted the elimina- 
tion of certain instructions to the 








As this is being written 


tion which brought about the! jt looks as if the entire three- 


change has been indicated by | 


tape action long before the 


general public became aware | 


of it. 


In the past 10 days a com- 
pilation of the outstanding 
short position was published. 
It was noticeable that the 
rails which had a fairly sub- 
stantial bear crowd have been 
cut down somewhat. To off- 
set the reduction the short 
position on some of the indus- 


trials, e.g., American Loco-. 


motive, U. S. Steel, Graham- 
Paige and Pepsi-Cola, has 
grown. General Motors and 
Lockheed shorts also _ in- 
creased. 


short position was frequently 
an invitation for professional 
traders to go hunting. Too 
many shorts, many of them 
maintaining their positions 
with close stops, was the sig- 
nal for a well managed buy- 
ing expedition which nine 
times out of 10 would carry 
stocks way above any so- 
called value level. Today, 
short positions are carried on 
too high a margin to permit 
of any fishing expedition. 
But if fishing in troubled 
waters has become unprofit- 
able, the element of shorts 
helping a market zoom hasn't 
disappeared. 

For a basic human reason, 
the short trader seldom dis- 
plays the intestinal fortitude 
of the long buyer. Latter 
will frequently hold a losing 
position for “weeks and 
months, consoling himself 
with what he thinks is funda- 
mentals. The man who is 
short seldom has that com- 
fort. Instead, he conjures up 
visions of sharp rallies which 
may whittle his bankroll 
down to a couple of thin 
dimes. 





financial statements and the re- 
quirement for the certification of 
such statements by independent 
accountants. The exploratory type 
of mining operation contemplated 
has made possible the simplifica- 
tion of the items dealing with 
business and property, and the 
elimination of previous require- 
ments for maps and estimates re- 
lating to ore reserves. Other 
items of the form are also more 
concise and simple than in the 
case of previous mining forms. 
The instructions to the various 
items of the form immediately 
follow the items and have been 
prepared with the view of show- 
ing clearly the type of informa- 
tion intended to be elicited. The 


instructions are self-contained, in- | 


sofar as practicable. 

“The proposed exemption rule 
would, under certain prescribed 
conditions, make possible the of- 
fering of assessable shares of 
mining corporations without reg- 
istration. Under this rule, an 
amount not to exceed $100,000 
could be raised each year through 
stock offerings and/or assess- 
ments.” 


sk ote ie | 
heed, bought at 
In the old days a large} “ti thy a 





point setback will have run 
its course by the time this 
reaches your eyes. So, unless 
some unknown factor enters 


| the picture the position now 
‘is to hold on to old positions 


and possibly initiate new 


“ones, 


ae 38 


The old positions are as 
follows: Allied Mills (half 
profits accepted at 322 or 
better) was bought at 28. 
Stop remainder at 28. Ben- 
dix (half profits recom- 
mended at 45'2 was bought 
at 3844. Stop remains at 38. 
Crown Zellerbach, bought at 
18, still carries a stop at 17. 
Stock is still about 19. Lock- 
(now 
about 2142 should be held 
with a stop at 18. U.S. Steel, 
bought at 5842, doesn’t show 
much of anything. Offerings 
exist across 5942. Hold full 


position. 


ne ue ae 


Steel stocks as a group are 
beginning to show a rising 
trend which may be trans- 
lated into higher prices for 
individual stocks in the near 
future. The same thing is 
true of the copper stocks. 
Both groups give signs of an 
incipient rising trend that 
bears watching. Perhaps, by 
the time the next column is 
written, enough additional 
factors will become visible to 
permit specific stock recom-. 


mendations. 
as a S. 
More next Thursday. 
—Walter Whyte 


[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at. any 
time coincide with those of the 
Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.) 
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1944 also was a contributing factor in this latest decline in the re- 
serve ratio. 


EFFECT ON CREDIT POLICIES 


This decline in the reserve ratio has raised the question as to 
what effect it may have on the credit policies of the Reserve authori- 
ties if the ratio should reach the statutory minimum of 40%. It 
was pointed out that money market conditions today are vastly dif- 
ferent than those that prevailed in 1920, when the reserve 











“Our Reporter On Governments” 


(Continued from page 1688) 


with only a three-months’ longer maturity, while the premium would 
be decreased slightly. . . . It was also pointed out that as the longer 
2% issue approaches the note-maturity period of five years or less, 


the price advance should be sufficient to warrant it selling at levels 


above those presently prevailing... . 


RESERVE RATIOS 

The sharp decline in the reserve ratio has caused considerable 
discussion of this situation, as one of the recent studies on this 
subject points out. . . . The Federal Reserve Banks are required by 
jaw to maintain a reserve of not less than 40% in gold certificates 
against Federal Reserve notes in actual circulation and a minimum 
of 35% in gold certificates or other lawful money against their 
deposits. The 35% reserve against deposits for all practical pur- 
poses may ‘consist of currency issued by the Treasury—coins, Fed- 
eral Reserve notes and Federal Reserve Bank notes. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks are holding their reserves almost entirely in gold 
certificates, and only a relatively small amount in Treasury cur- 
rency. .. . No Federal Reserve notes or Federal Reserve Bank notes 
are included in the reservs.... 

Thus, of the total reserve of $18,802,156,000 shown on Oct. 
11, 1944, gold certificates, including these in the redemption fund 
with the Treasurer of the United States for the redemption of 
Federal Reserve notes, amountd to $18,560,380,000 and the bal- 
ance of only $241,776,000 was “other cash,” namely, Treasury 
eurreney... . 

The amount of total reserves stated as a percentage of the com- 
bined deposits and Federal Reserve note liabilities is the reserve 
ratio. ... For the week ended Oct. 11, 1944, the total reserves of 
the 12 Federal Reserve Banks amounted to $18,802,156,000 compared 
with the combined deposits of $15,486,610,000 and Federal Reserve 
note liabilities of $20,498,874,000, which two latter figures amount to 
$35,985,484,000 and resulted in a reserve ratio of 52.2%... . 


“PEARL HARBOR AND NOW 


|W. T. BONN & CO. 


< 


The reserve ratio has declined from 91.1% on Dec. 3, 1941, just 
prior to Pearl Harbor, to 52.2% for the week ended Oct. 11, 1944, a 
new low since our entry into the war, in fact the lowest level since 
March 15, 1933... . 

It was pointed out that so long as the volume of currency in 
circulation continues to increase and gold holdings of the Federal 
Reserve banks to decrease, the reserve ratio will continue to 
decline. ... 

The principal reasons for the carrying of this ratio into new low 
levels, during the week ended Oct. 11, 1944, was the substantial in- 
crease in currency in circulation of $218,000,000 which resulted in the 


‘total of money in circulation reaching an all time high mark in the 


history of the Federal Reserve System of $24,099,000,000. . The 
wise in currency in circulation since this country entered the war has 
een nothing short of sensational, when it is considered that on Dec. 


17, 1941, this figure was reported as $11,023,000,000 compared with 
the latest available totals of more than $24,000,000,000. . The 
$103,000,000 drop in gold certificates for the period ended “Oct. 11, 


ratio reached 42% and credit restrictive measures were adopted by 
the Reserve authorities. 


What action may be taken if the ratio continues to recede 
could net be forecast at this time, but it was pointed out that the 
following measures are at the disposal of the monetary authori- 
ties, to either increase the ratio or to prevent it from going 
down. ... 

Some of these measures are: 

(1) Monetization of the idle gold held by the Exchange Stabili- 
zation Fund and in the General Fund of the Treasury. 

(2) Monetization of the silver seigniorage profit through the 
printing of additional silver certificates. 

(3) The issue of Federal Reserve Bank notes requiring no gold 
cover instead of Federal Reserve notes. 

The Emergency Banking Act of March 9, 1933, amended the 
Federal Reserve Act to provide for the issuance by the Federal Re- 
serve Banks of Federal Reserve Bank notes against the deposit of 
direct United States Government obligations with the Treasurer o: 
it Ulituteu wlutcs. . . . SUC mMOTeES May be issued in amount equal 
to the face amount of pledged Government securities. ... This 
amendment is still in effect, as the President has issued no proclama- 
tion that the emergency proclaimed March 6, 1933 has termi- 
aated., 

(4) Lowering the reserve requirements, which would create a 
substantial amount of excess reserve balances, most of which would 
be used by the member banks to purchase Treasury bills from the 
Federal Reserve Banks. .. . This would reduce the deposits of the 
Federal Reserve Banks and thus increase the ratio... . 


OTHER AVENUES 

Several other measures are also available, it was indicated, to 
the monetary authorities which they could use if they should desire 
to prevent the ratio from decreasing further. . .. Congress could oi 
course pass legislation relieving the Federal Reserve Banks from the 
ebligation of maintaining a fixed ratio of gold against notes in cir- 
culation. ... 

Such a measure was actually taken in Canada when an Or- 
der in Council of May 1, 194@ released the Bank of Canada from 
the obligation of maintaining the required minimum gold reserve 
against outstanding notes and deposit liabilities. .. . 

On the same date the Bank of Canada sold its gold and foreign- 
exchange holdings to the Foreign Exchange Control Board, and ne 
gold or foreign-exchange reserve has been maintained since. . . 


RESERVE BANK HOLDINGS 

As member banks of the System, for the week ended Oct. 11, sold 
government issues to maintain their Reserve positions, holdings of 
United States Government obligations by the twelve Federal Re- 
serve Banks increased by nearly $356,000,000 to an all-time peak oi 
$17.015,779,000. . . . Of the total security holdings of the twelve Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks, 77% have a maturity of not longer than six 
months with more than 89% due in one year or less... . It was 
pointed out that the Federal Reserve Banks are in a position 
to counteract to a considerable exteni the return flow of currency 
from circulation which may be quite substantial following the ending 
of the European phase of the war... . 

Federal is in a position through its large holding of short 
maturities to allow these obligations to run off and thus counter- 
balance the increase in reserves that would result from a sharp 
return flow of currency from circulation. .. . 
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T. H. Wyllie With 
C. F. Cassell & Co. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA.— 
Thomas Hodges. Wyllie, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, formerly a 
special agent of the Travelers In- 
surance Company, North Carolina 
branch, became associated with 
C. F. Cassell and Company, 112 
— Street, N. E., as of Oct. 2, 


Mr. Wyllie attended Woodberry 
Forest School, University of Vir- 
ginia, New York Stock Exchange 
Institute, and New York Uni- 
versity. In 1936, he was asso- 
ciated with E. A. Pierce and Com- 
pany and in 1939 with the Pacific 
Fire Insurance Company, joining 
the Travelers Companies in 1941. 


Mr. Wyllie will make his resi- 
dence in Charlottesville, Virginia- 
His activities for C. F. Cassell and 
Company will carry him into the 


various sections of eo j gprin 
Carolina and South Carolina: 


Sttmetions Of Interest 


F. H. Koller & Co., Inc., 112 
Broadway, New York City, have 
prepared a memoranda on Great 
American Industries, Laclede 
Christy Clay Products and In- 
diana Limestone which the firm 
believes appear attractive at cur- 
rent levels. Copies of these in- 














teresting circulars may be had 
seen request from F. H. Koller 
Oo. 
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The Financial Situation 


“Jobs” have become a fetish with us. No politician| 
longer dares go on the hustings without promising “jobs” or | 
Economists, or what pass for) 


“job opportunities” for all. 
economists, begin their post-war plans with an estimate of 
the number of jobs that must be provided—and then proceed 
to formulate programs to provide them. Usually the proc- 
ess goes through an intermediate step, namely, that of com- 
puting the size the ‘national income” must take to provide 
the requisite jobs, and then projecting plans of action 
deemed necessary to raise the national income to the figure 
pre-determined. It is not wholly clear why it should be 
regarded as necessary to interject this ‘national income” 


become standard with the post-war planners. 
“jobs” seem to be at the center of all popular thinking about 
the post-war world and about post-war plans. 


A Hazardous Approach 


In view of the unemployment nightmare of the thirties, 
it is perhaps not difficult to understand this perverted ap- 
proach to the economic problems of the post-war period, but 
no explanation of the phenomenon can in the least reduce 
the danger inherent in it. Hitler used to boast that he had 
been able in a very short time to abolish unemployment in 
Germany—and he had. Of course, no one in his senses 
would wish to follow the example of the German dictator, 
but any country which sets out to order its economic affairs 
with the creation of ‘‘jobs’” as its primary end and aim is 
more than likely to find itself in a most unenviable posi- 
tion within a relatively short period of time. Any Govern- 
ment which undertakes to manage the economic activities of 
its people with job creation as its chief goal can be counted 
upon to de its people lasting if not irremediable harm. 

(Continued on page 1716) 





Training For Business 


Roger W. Babson Forecasts Revolution In Education 


BABSON PARK, MASS.—Education is the one industry in which 
almost no improvement has been made during the past fifty, or, per- 
haps, one hundred years. It is true that better schoolhouses have 
been built and the teachers are being better paid. Whether or not 
these teachers are as well succeeding in winning the hearts and bet- 
tering the lives of their students is debatable. Certainly, the edu- 
cational stand-© 
ards have been 





electrical industry, 200 years, ago, 


declining, 
while the edu- 
cational ex- 
penses have 
been increas- 
ing. For in- 
stance, forty 
years ago the 


from which I 
drew employ- 
ees required 
those who 
_ took the’ sec- 
» retarial course 
-to type 50 
- words a min- 
ute before 
graiduating. 
This require- 
ment has slowly been reduced so 
that today a girl can graduate 
from a secretarial course by doing 
35 words a minute. 


Schools Miss The Point 


However, employers are not so 
much interested in the “words per 
minute,” which one can do, as in 





: Roger Ww, Babson 


the “thoughts per minute.” The 


subjects which are not. being 
taught in school are the impor- 
tant subjects. As a result, most 
employers believe that education 
today is as backward as was the 


communities |- 


in Franklin’s day, when electric- 
ity could be obtained only by fly- 
ing a kite in the skies. School su- 
perintendents have yet to learn 
that the important things of life 
are the unseen and spiritual—not 
class recitations, written examina- 
tions and memory tests. 

With a set of Encyclopedia 
Britannica on his desk, plus the 
ability to read, write and figure, 
the businessman has, for practical 
purposes, all the information 
available to any college graduate. 
The important question is whether 
he has those intangible. assets, 
such as character, industry, initia- 
tive, courage and _ persistence. 
These are what our homes and 
schools should teach. 


Statistics and Education 


I have been able ‘to get satisfac- 
tory statistics on every industry 
except the educational industry. 
Therefore, I cannot prove that the 
students receiving the highest 
marks in school do not turn out 
to be the most useful and success- 
ful citizens. Certainly, character, 
industry, initiative, courage and 
persistence are of infinitely more 
value than the ability to get high 
marks. In fact, I believe that 





(Continued on page 1722) 
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Is For Fresh And Vigorous 





' he said: 
j- * “he an- 
_swer is the 
, same abroad as 
| it is at home. 
| “In addition 
to the duly 
| constituted 
| officers of the 
| State Depart- 
| ment and the 
‘Army and 
| Navy, there 
are now oper- 
ating all over 
the world the 
|'following 
| agencies of 
this Adminis- 
tration: 

“The FEA, 
RFC, WFA, 











Thomas E. Dewey 
OCIAA, OSS, 


OWI, WSA, WRB, OAPC, OC, 
OWN, PWRCB, OFAR, FRC and 
the ACPSAHMWA. 
“There are more, but I won't 
read the rest.” 
Continuing, Governor 
had the following to say: 
“Our country has a very impor- 
tant role to play in the world in 
the years to come. We can never 
achieve our objectives under an 
Administration too tired and worn 
out to bring order out of its own 
chaos, either at home or abroad. 
“This nation of ours can be an 
inspirat:on to all the world. We 
can be a steadying influence for 
freedom and for peace. But first 
we must have peace in our own 
Government. We must set our 
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To Our National Government. 
Source Of Hershey Statement Regarding Administration’s Proposal To Purposely 
Delay Demobilization Of Armed Forces. 


Not only describing “the New Deal’s record at home” as “one® . - 
long chapter of failure,’ Governor Thomas E. Dewey of New York, | #"d secure social security; am ad- 
* i " : : . Republican Presidential candidate, on Oct. 
complication into the situation, but the technique has now policies abroad, asking “why is it that our representation in the vital 
In any event, | areas abroad is on the brink of chaos?” In replying to his own query 


New Deal Domestic And Foreign 
Policies Equally Chaotic: Dewey 


Lists Numerous Administration Agencies Now Operating Throughout World In 
Charging That Nation’s Representation “Is On The Brink Of Chaos.” 


Says Need 
Administration To Restore Honesty And Competence 
Quotes Report Issued By President Roosevelt As 





ministration which will devote 
itself to the single-minded pur- 
pose of jobs and opportunity for 
all.” 


16 also criticized its 








o- 





Governor Dewey’s address, de- 
That can/livered in St. Louis, follows in 
full as reported by the Associated 
Press: 


own house in order. 
never be done by a weary and 
worn-out Administration. It can 
and must be done by a fresh and! “Fellow Americans: 
vigorous Administration which! “I am hapvy to come to Mis- 
will restore honesty and compe- | souri tonight to carry on the bat- 
tence to our national Govern- | tle for honest and competent gov- 
ment.” date }ernment. I am happy also to 
Among the objectives pledged | salute your distinguished Repub- 
by the Republican candidate i | lican Governor, who, next Jan- 
behalf of himself and Governor | uary, will become United States 
Bricker, his running mate, were| Senetor, Forrest C. Donnell, and 
“an administration which will root | your next Governor, Jean Paul 
out ssi bring order out of | Bradshaw. 
present chaos; an administration) «yy ; 
which will give the people of this | Sains peat tadeon Saiuamianne tae 


country valué received for the'| , : ais 
taxes they pay; an administration 4! combing on of hpadcha. t big 
city bosses, Communists and fel- 


in which the Constitution is re- 
spected so that the liberties of our | ow travelers. The people of Mis- 
people shall again be secure; an ,souri have shown their inde- 
administration with a conscience pendence before by throwing off 


and a sincere devotion to broad | (Continued on page 1718) 


From Washington 
Ahead Of The News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 


Mid-October in a Presidential campaign is invariably the season 
of jitters. For one thing the State leaders who have not got in on 
the dough begin screaming that their State, heretofore considered to 
be in the bag, is slipping to the opposition. This adds to the general 
tension of those in charge of the National campaign. Costly boners 


have been pulled in the excitement of this stage, notably the famous 
>. 

















ism and Re- 
bellion epi- 
sode; more re- 
cently, in the 
campaign of 
1936, when 
many big em- 
ployers put 
slips in the 
wage envel- 
opes attacking 
social security. 

About as 
costly as any 
boner of which 
this writer 
hasever heard 
was that made 
in the 1928 
campaign be- 
tween Hoover 
and Al Smith. In the light of what 
happened in November, it is quite 
apparent that Hoover, was at no 
time in the campaign in the 


Carlisle Bargeron 





slightest bit of danger. 

Yet the National headquarters, 
and presumably Hoover, got a 
bad case of jitters about this time 
in the campaign. The late Sena- 
tor Borah was acting in his usu- 
ally peculiar way. He was cam- 
paigning for Hoover, but on his 
own. He wouldn’t let the Na- 





tional Committee have anything 


Rum - Roman- » 





to do with his itinerary, just as 
is the case of Henry Wallace now. 

This writer sat with him in a 
hotel in Lincoln, Neb., the night 
he got an excited call from the 
Republican National Chairman, 
Dr. Hubert Work, saying the Mid- 
dle West was in a bad way and 
it was up to Borah to save it for 
Hoover. . 

We shall never forget the ex- 
pression that came in  Borah’s 
eyes. He replied that it was im- 
possible for-him to save the Mid- 
dle West unless Hoover. would 
promise that the first thing he 
would do would-be to call an ex- 
tra session of Congress. to. revise 
the tariff “in favor of agricul- 
ture.” Work said he would talk 
with Hoover. and call back. When 
he did, he said Hoover had auth- 
orized him to say to Borah this 
would be done. 

When Hoover won, the Repub- 
lican Senators of the Eastern in- 
dustrialist States pleaded with 
Hoover not to open up the tariff. 
Once it was opened up, they 
pointed out, it couldn’t be con- 
fined to agricultural items. There 
would be pressure on them to 
hoist the industrial tariffs. But 
Borah persisted, finally making 

(Continued on page 1722) 
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No Reason Why? 


“We must expect, then, a gap between the 
wholesale cancellation of..war contracts and the 
resumption, on what we hope will be a vastly ex- 


panded basis, of production for peace. 


How are we 


to bridge this gap with a minimum of hardship to 
returning soldiers and demobilized war workers? 

“For a long time I have felt that the construction 
industry, if adequately stimulated, can provide a 
partial answer to our problem. 


lem of reconversion. 


“The construction industry itself has little prob- 
It can begin operations just 


as soon as materials and manpower are released 
from war production—provided plans for building 
are well prepared in advance. 


“This actual, detailed, 


advance planning is the 


key to the opportunity for jobs 1n construction. 
Before any structure can be built a site or right- 


arrangements must be 


of-way must be acquired, 


legal and financial 


completed, engineering 


surveys must be made, working drawings prepared, 


specifications 
drawn up. Since these 
considerable amount of 


written and contract documents 


preliminaries consume a 
time it is obvious that 


unless they are disposed of before the war ends, 
whether in Europe or Asia, or both, construction 
cannot be begun at a time when it would be most 


useful as a source of jobs. 


“In normal times about two-thirds of all con- 
struction is financed privately, while one-third is 
public work. There are no reliable statistics as to 
the amount of construction private business is 
planning. Such estimates as I have seen are not 
impressive. It is quite natural, I think, that private 
business should hesitate to make large capital com- 
mitments for the future before it has some assur- 
ance that such expenditures will prove profitable. 

“But there is no reason why the various agencies 


of Government—Federal, 


State and local—should 


hesitate.”—-Major General Philip B. Fleming. 
It seems to us that there is every reason why the 
Government should hesitate to launch upon most 


of the projects now being suggested. 





Neutral Nations Asked By U. S. And Britain To 
Prevent Enemy Govts. From Retaining Loot 


Neutral Nations have been asked by the Governments of the) 


Calder Elected To 
NPA Business Com. 


Beardsley Ruml, Chairman of 
the Business Committee on Na- 


tional Policy of the National Plan- } 


ning Association, on Oct. 10 an- 
nounced the Committee’s election 
of three new members and a com- 
mittee counsel. The new mem- 
| bers are Harold Boeschenstein of 
Toledo, Ohio, President of the 
| Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp.; 
| Alexander Calder, of New York 
| City, President of the Union Bag 
|& Paper Corp., and Vernon B. 
Stouffer of Cleveland, Ohio, Pres- 
| ident of the Stouffer Corp. Harry 
J. Rudick of Lord, Day & Lord, 
New York City, is the newly 
elected counsel to the Business 
| Committee. 
| NPA’s Business Committee, 
which recently issued its Report 
on Corporate Income Taxes dur- 
ing the Transition Period and the 
so-called “Rum1-Sonne”’ proposals 
for post-war taxation and fiscal 
policy, is currently studying other 
national problems calling for 
analysis and policy-making. It is 
one of three committees by which 
NPA is serving as an independent 
common meeting ground for wid- 
(ening areas of agreement on 
future national policies among 
leaders of the nation’s chief eco- 
nomic groups. The other two 
committees are the Labor and 
| Agriculture Committees. 








Urges N. Y. Savings Banks 
Seek Extension Of $3,000 
Insurance Policy Limit 


New York savings banks were 
urged to seek an extension of the 
present $3,000 limitation as to the 
maximum amount of insurance 
which may be written on the lives 
of Savings Bank Life Insurance 
policyholders in New York State 
by Henry W. Proffitt, President of 
the New Savings Banks Life In- 
surance Fund, speaking at the 
Tri-State Conference on Savings 
Bank Life Insurance held at the 
i ear Country Club at Rye, 
| Py ° 


“With our present base of in- 





United States and Great Britain to adopt measures to prevent enemy | surance,” said Mr. Proffitt, “we 
Governments from retaining their loot under neutral protection, or| can safely write policies of $10,- 


¥inding safe haven for their wealth 


in neutral territories. The 


| 000.” “There is a substantial de- 


request, it is stated, apparently went to all neutral countries except; mand and need for them,” he said, 
Argentina. The following was —— at the State Department at, and he added: 


Washington on Oct. 4: 


“On Oct. 2 the Government of 
the United States requested the 
neutral governments to institute 
measures to prevent enemy gov- 
ernments and leaders and_ their 
collaborators from retaining their 
foot under neutral protection and 
from finding safe haven for their 
wealth in neutral territories. 

“These representations were 
made in keeping with Resolution 
Six of the Bretton Woods Con- 
ference and were directed at ob- 
jectives similar to those of the 
United Nations’ declaration of 
Jan. 5, 1943, with respect to loot- 
ed property, and the declaration 
of Feb. 22, 1944, concerning loot- 
ed gold. Similar representations 
were nfade by the British Gov- 
ernment. 


“The problem of uncovering and 
disentangling enemy and looted 
property is one of international 
character which can be most ef- 
fectively handled in co-operation 
with the neutral countries. The 
wnemy has been taking property 
of occupied countries and their 
nationals by open looting and 
plundering, by forcing transfers 
under duress, and by subtle and 
complex devices. 


“The enemy has often operated 
through the agencies of public 
governments to give the cloak of 
legality to his robbery. The en- 
emy has also been attempting to 
conceal his assets by passing the 
chain of ownership and control 
through occupied and neutral 
countries. 








these activities in order to salvage 
his assets and to perpetuate his 
economic influence abroad, and 
his power and ability to plan fu- 
ture aggrandizement and world 
domination. 

“This Government, in present- 
ing its note to the neutrals, indi- 
cated that it considered co-opera- 


| tion in this matter to be of ‘pri- 


mary importance to the welfare 
of occupied nations and to the 
protection of the lives and prop- 
erty of their nationals and to the 
peace and security of the post- 
war world.’ ” 


Reternine Veterans Urged 
To Keep Nat'l Service 
Life Insurance 


Veterans returning from World 
War II will be urged by 208 sav- 
ings banks in New York, Massa- 
chusetts and*Connecticut to retain 
their National Service Life Insur- 
ance, it was announced on Oct. 9 
at the Tri-State Savings Bank Life 





Insurance Conference being held | 


at the Westchester Country Club 
in Rye, New York. It was reported 
that the life insurance depart- 
ments of the savings banks are al- 
ready receiving many inquiries by 
veterans for advice and informa- 


tion in regard to their National | 


Service Life Insurance. 


After discussion at the confer- 
ence, it was agreed that the sav- 
ings banks should not only sup- 
port the program of the Vet- 


“In anticipation of impending! erans’ Administration to encour- 


defeat the enemy is increasing 





age servicemen to retain their Na- 


“These facts, alone, make it our 
| duty to ask for an amendment to 
our statute permitting the issuing 
of substantially larger policies 
| than we are now allowed to write. 
|The increase in the number of 
persons that we could serve, if our 
| present limitation is extended, is. 
however, in my opinion, secondary 
| to the fact that by increasing the 
|average size policy, we will be 
|able to provide even lower cost 
| insurance to buyers of small pol- 
icies.” 

| Mr. Proffitt stated that judging 
from figures of the Savings Bank 
Life Insurance System in Massa- 
chusetts, where there is no statu- 
tory limitation, an increase in the 
New York limit to $10,000 would 
make it possible, provided that 


ance provision of the New York 
law is eliminated, to increase divi- 





dends on Savings Bank Life In- 
surance policies by over 10%. 





tional Service Life Insurance, but 
that the savings banks should also 
make the services of their life in- 
surance departments available. 
without charge, to all veterans 
with respect to advice and infor- 
mation on their life insurance 
problems. 

Plans are being made to provide 
the staffs of the life insurance de- 
partments of the savings banks 
with complete information on Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance in 


anticipation of the increasing re- 





| quests for information by veterans , monthly high. 


turning to civilian life, © 


the present compulsory reinsur-- 





The State Of Trade 


Action on the Little Steel formula by the War Labor Board on 
Wednesday of last week reached the point where the board by a 
vote of 8 to 4 decided to pass the controversy on to President Roose- 


velt without recommendation of any kind. 


Reaction to this pro- 


cedure by the minority of labor members was one of severe criticisni 
of the public and the industry members of the board. The A.F. of L.- 


C.1.0. group also voiced its dis-@ 





pleasure by stating that it was “an; 707,720 or 6.6% represented new 


inexcusable dereliction of duty” 
on the part of the board. 


The board’s action does not, 


however, mean that the case will | 


be submitted to the President im- 
mediately, since the report is not 
fully completed and has yet to be 
passed upon by the board itself. 
Following this, it will be trans- 
mitted to Fred M. Vinson, Stabili- 
zation Director, for further scru- 
tiny and possibly some time after 
the election will reach the Presi- 
dent’s desk. 

In a resolution adopted by the 
board covering its position on the 
Little Steel formula and other 
phases of wage stabilization, it 
stated in part that “The board will 
submit to the President through 
the Economic Stabilization Direc- 
tor, a report setting forth perti- 
nent data regarding the relation- 
ship of wages to the cost of living, 
and an appraisal of the nature and 
exient of alleged inequities cre- 
ated by the changes which have 
occurred. 

“The board is not sufficiently 
informed as to the possible effects 
of a modification of the Little 
Steel formula on the price struc- 
ture and on the national economy 
generally to warrant assurance 
that any modification could be 
made ‘consistent with the stabili- 
zation needs of the country and 
with the provisions of the Act of 
Oct. 2, 1942’ (as renewed by the 
Economic Stabilization Renewal 
Act of June 30, 1944). The board 
will therefore not include “in its 
factual report to the President any 
recommendations for action one 
way or the other with regard to 
the Little Steel formula.” 

The formula as previously noted 
in this column limits wage in- 
creases to 15% of the January, 
1941, level to compensate for in- 
creased living costs. According to 
official and labor indices, living 
costs have risen beyond the 15% 
limitation on wages. 

Not so long ago, the President in 
a conference with his labor ad- 
visory committee of AFL and CIO 
leaders, left with some of them at 
least the conviction that wage 
ceilings will not be disturbed be- 
fore the November election and 
agreed, it was reported, that the 
formula will have to be revised 
or eliminated eventually, but did 
not indicate when ‘such a step 
would be taken. 

At this point it is also fitting to 
harken back to June 30 of this 
year, at the time the President 
was signing the bill extending the 
Price Control Act for another 
year, he observed, “For more 
than two years, under the emer- 
gency price control and _ stabili- 
zation acts, we have been fight- 
ing inflation and’ fighting it suc- 
cessfully. ... For a whole year 
the cost of living has been held 
without change. ... The Stabili- 
zation Extension Act represents 
the considered judgment of the 
Congress that the policies and the 
programs which have resulted in 
this achievement are sound poli- 
cies and sound programs and 
should be continued for another 
year.” 

In view of the President’s pre- 
vious position on this question the 
President’s future course in this 
matter is not readily apparent and 
must await his decision. 

New Capital Flotations In Sep- 
tember — September financing 
broke all monthly records for cor- 
porate emissions since June, 1937 
with the railroads in the vanguard 
for the second month in succes- 
sion. The month’s total of $429,- 
924,540 compared with $246,180.- 
985 for August and $431,501,646 
for June, 1937, the previous 
In a breakdown 


of September’s total, only $28,- 





money, while $401,216,820 or 
93.4% was sought for refunding 
of existing obligations. Activity in 
September was stimulated by a 
desire for corporations to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to re- 
duce interest charges by refund- 
ing securities into lower interest- 
bearing obligations, and also to 
the fact that underwriters and is- 
suers are cooperating in an effort 
to complete as much of this type 
of finaneing as is possible before 
the opening of the Sixth War Loan 
Drive, which is scheduled to start 
on Nov. 20, next. The goal will 
be $14,000,000,000, of which $5,- 
000,000,000 is to come from sales 
to individuals and $9,000,000,000 
to other non-bank investors. The 
drive will end on Dec. 16. 

U. S. Debt, Income Payments 
and Dividends — Interest charges 
on the national debt now approxi- 
mate $4,033,000,000 annually with 
the public debt at the end of Au- 
gust totaling $209,764,000,000. This 
is at an annual rate of interest of 
1.923%. 

Per capita money in circulation 
in the United States amounted to 
$171.97 on Sept. 30, last, the high- 
est in history and an increase of 
$3.30 from the end of August. This 
was an increase of $34.30 since 
Sept. 30, 1943. Per capita circula- 
tion was based on a population of 
138,359,000 compared with 138,- 
240,000 on Aug. 31. 

Increases in agricultural income 
and military payments were re- 
sponsible for a rise in the Com- 
merce Department’s index of total 
income payments in August to a 
record high of 234.6, against 232.2 
in July and 215.2 in August last 
year. Actual income payments to 
individuals in August amounted 
to $12,661,000,000, off slightly from 
that of the preceding month as a 
result of seasonal influences and 
the usual July-August decline in 
dividend and interest payments. 
However, payments for the first 
eight months were $101,252,000,- 
000 or 11% above those of the 
corresponding period last year. 

Cash dividends publicly report- 
ed were 7% higher in September 
than for the same month a year 
ago, totaling $372,300,000. The to- 
tal for the first nine months stood 
at $2,486,300,000, or an increase of 
3.5% above those reported in the 
like period of last year. 

Argentine Exports to U. S.— 
Exports from Argentina to the 
United States in the first six 
months of 1944 increased 38.7% 
from the like 1943 period. The 
total for the January-June period 
this year was 373,431 tons, against 
269,239 tons in the first six months 
of 1943, as reported by the Cor- 
poracion para la Promocion del 
Intercambio, S.A. and made pub- 
lic in a bulletin of the Argentina- 
American Chamber of Commerce, 
Ine. 

Steel Industry — Summarizing 
the salient features of the steel 
market the past week, the “Iron 
Age,” states: 

“The breakneck pace in steel 
ordering has subsided, steel out- 
put is heavier, the scrap market 
for the first time in weeks is sta- 
tic, reduction of backlog#has been 
accelerated and shipments this 
week are somewhat ahead of the 
volume of fresh steel business. 
Thus does October, a month of 
mixed trends, reflect a continua- 
tion, with more overtones, of the 
transition stage from heavy war 
production to probable civilian 
output.” 5 

The advance in steel ingot out- 
put this week and a concurrent 
drop in orders has caused prac- 
tically all mills some anxiety over 
their ability to set up economic 
rolling mill schedules in the last 

(Continued on page 1721) 
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Roosevelt Tells Latin-American Groups That 
Community Of Good Nations Must Endure 


Says In Columbus Day Address United Nations Charter | 


Must Be Adaptable To Social, Economic And Political 


Changes Throughout World 


In a Columbus Day address delivered at the White House before 
diplomatic misisons of 19 other American Republics (except Argen- 
tina) on Oct. 12, President Roosevelt stated that “it is our objective 


to establish the solid foundations 


of the peace organization without 


further delay, and without even waiting for the end of hostilities.” 
These remarks by the President were preceded by the statement by 


him that “I know that Secretary 
Hull and Under-Secretary Stet- 
tinius, who led the United States 
delegation at Dumbarton Oaks, are 
looking forward to further ex- 


changes of views with our good | 
neighbors before the meeting of | 
the general conference to establish | 
‘the world organization.” He added | 
that “we must press forward to} 


_ bring into existence this world or- 

ganization to maintain peace and 
security. There is no time to 
lose.” 

The President likewise said that 
“like the Constitution of the 
United States itself—and of many 
other Republics—the Charter of 
the United Nations must not be 
static and inflexible, but must be 
adaptable to the changing condi- 
tions of progress, social, economic 
and political—all over the world.” 

Observing that the peoples of 
the American Republics are join- 
ing in paying tribute to the cour- 
age and vision of Christopher 
Columbus: the President stated 


‘that “if the spirit of Columbus, 
hovers over his native land today, 


we can be sure that he rejoices in 
the varied nature of the Allied 
voices. For he was one of the truly 


great internationalists of all 
times.” 
The President’s speech was 


broadcast from Washington; in 
full it follows as recorded and 
transcribed by the New York 
“Times”: 

Today is the birthday of the 
New World — the peoples of the 
American Republics are joining 
in paying tribute to the courage 
and vision of Christopher Co- 
lumbus, whose name we honor 
and whose adventurous spirit we 
_ perpetuate. 

The survival of that spirit is 
.more important than ever, at this 
time when we are fighting a 
World War, and when we are 
‘building the solid durable founda- 
tions for future world peace. 

The little fleet with which Co- 
lumbus first crossed the ocean 
took ten weeks for the voyage, 
and the crews of those three ships 
totaled approximately 90 men. 

Today, every day—many times 
that number of men and many 
tons of cargo that are carried 
across the ecean by air—they go 
across in a few hours. And by 
sea transport an entire division 
of some 15,000 men can be sent 
‘across the Atlantic in one ship in 
one week. 

When we remember the rapid 
development of aviation since the 
last war we can look ahead to 
the coming years, and know that 
all the airways across all the seas 
are going to be constant lines of 
communication and commerce. 

Thus the margin between the 
Old World and the New World— 
as we have been used to calling 
the hemispheres — becomes con- 
stantly narrower. This means that 
if we do not now take effective 
measures to prevent another 
‘World War and if there were to 
be a third World War. the lands 
of the Western Hemisphere would 
‘be as vulnerable to attack from 
Europe and Asia as were the is- 
land of Crete and the Philippine 
Islands five years ago. 

- It is a significant fact today that 
in Italy—the homeland of Christo- 
pher Columbus—forces from many 

parts of this hemisphere, and from 
many distant parts of the civilized 
world, are fighting for freedom 
against the German and Japanese 
threat of medieval tyranny. 

' Serving in the Allied armies in 





2 


Italy are men from 48 United 
States, from the kingdom of Brit- 
ain and the republic of France. 
But we must remember, and this 
is the first anniversary of which 
we can say it, there are also strong, 
well-trained, well-equipped forces 
from Brazil; there are units from 
Puerto Rico; there are Greeks, 
' there are Poles who distinguished 
‘themselves in bitter fighting at 
| Cassino and Ancona and Rimini; 
| there ’'are gallant men from Can- 
| ada and Ireland, New Zealand and 
|South Africa; there are combat 
| teams composed of Americans of 
| Japanese ancestry who came from 
| Hawaii — all providing an effec- 
|tive answer to the false Nazi 
claims of “Nordic superiority.” 

And there are also Italians 
themselves, fighting bravely for 
the liberation of their country. 
'They are fighting in the Allied 
‘armies and they are fighting in 
the underground forces behind the 
German lines. 

If the spirit of Columbus hovers 
'over his native land today, we 





/can be sure that he rejoices in the 
| varied nature of the Allied forces. 
|For he was one of the truly great 
|internationalists of his day. 

| During the past century many 
| millions of Italians have come to 
the Western Hemisphere seeking 
freedom and opportunity. In Italy 
| there is hardly. a town or a village 
that does not contain families who 
|} have blood ties with the New 
| World. This is one of the many 
|reasons why the forces of libera- 
| tion have been welcomed so cor- 
|dially by the Italian people after 
| 22 years of Fascism. 
| he Fascists and. the Nazis 
| sought to deceive and -to divide 
'the American Republics. . They, 
tried: not only through propa- 
'ganda from across the seas but 
also through agents, spies and 
fifth columnists operating all over 
'the Western Hemisphere. But we 
| know that they failed. The Amer- 
ican Republics were not deceived 
by their protestations of peace 
and friendship; they were not in- 
timidated by their threats. 

The people of the United States 
will never forget how the other 
American Republics, acting in ac- 
cord with their pledges of soli- 
darity, rallied to our common de- 
fense when the continent was 
violated by Axis treachery in an 
attack on this country. At that 
‘time Axis armies were still un- 
checked, and even the stark threat 
of an invasion from Dakar hung 
over their heads. 

We have maintained the soli- 
darity of the governments of all 
the American Republics — except 
one. And the people of all the 
republics, I said without excep- 
tion, will have the opportunity. to 
share in the achievement of the 
common victory. 

The bonds that unite the Amer- 
ican Republics into a community 
of good neighbors must remain 
strong. We have not labored long 
and faithfully, to build in this New 
World a system of international 
security and cooperation, merely 
to let it be dissipated in any pe- 
riod of post-war indifference. 

Within the.framework of the 
organization, this new world. or- 
ganization, we have heard so 
much of lately, this world organi- 
zation of the United Nations 
which the governments and. the 
people of: the American Republics 
are helping to establish, the inter- 
American system.can and must. 
play a strong and vital role. 





Secretary Hull has told )me -of | 
the conversations he has had with | 


representatives of our sister re- 
publics concerning the formation 
of a world security organization, 
We have received important and 
\valuable expressions of opinions 
'and views from many of these 
governments. And I. know that 
Secretary Hull and Under-Secre- 
tary Stettinius, who led the United 
States delegation at Dumbarton 
Oaks, are looking forward to fur- 
ther exchanges of views with our ' 
good neighbors before the meet- 
ing of the general conference to 
establish the world organization. 

We must press forward to bring 
into existence this organzaition to 
maintain peace and_ security. 
There is no time to lose, and this 
time I think it’s going to work. 

It is our objective to establish 
, the solid foundations of the peace 
organization without further de- 
lay, without even waiting for the 
end of hostilities. There must, of 
cgurse, be time for discussion by 
all the peace-loving nations— 
large and small. We know that 
substantial progress already has 
been made, and it must be con- 
tinued as rapidly as possible. 

Like the Constitution of the 
United States and of many other 
republics, the Charter of the 
Untied Nations must not be static 
and inflexible, but must be adapt- 
able to the changing conditions 
of progress—social and economic 
and political—all over the world. 

So in approaching great prob- 
lems of the future — the future 
which we shall share in common 
with all the free peoples of this 
earth—we shall do well to remem- 
ber that we are the inheritors of 
the tradition of Christopher Co- 
lumbus, the navigator who ven- 
tured across uncharted seas. 

I remember that when Christo- 
pher Columbus was about to set 
forth in the summer of 1492. he 
put at the beginning of his log 
book the following words: 

“Above all it is very important 
that I forget sleep and that I labor 











much at navigation because it is 
necessary.” 

We shall require, all of us, the 
same determination, the same de- 
votion, as we .steer our. course 
through the great age of explora- 
tion, the age of discovery that lies 
before us. : 


French Govt. Bonds 
Called For Redemption 


a P. Morgan & Co., Inc., as 
sinking fund administrators, are 
notifying holders of the Govern- 
ment of the French Republic Ex- 
ternal Loan of 1924 25-Year Sink- 
ing Fund 7% Gold Bonds due Dee. 
1, 1949, issued under loan contract 
dated Nov. 22, 1924, that $3,990,- 
000 principal amount of these 
bonds have been drawn by lot for 
|redemption. on Dec. 1, 1944, at 
105%. The drawn bonds will be 
redeemed and paid on and after 
the redemption date, in United 
States dollars, at the office of the 
sinking fund administrators, 23 
Wall Street, New York City, sub- 
ject to the issuance of licenses 
under Executive Order No. 8389, 
as amended, permitting the dis- 
bursement of funds for the pur- 
pose, upon presentation and sur- 
render of the bonds and all ap- 
purtenant coupons maturing after 
the redemption date. Interest. will 
cease on the drawn bonds after 
Dec. 1, 1944. The announcement 
also says: 


“Decrees of the French’ Gov- 
ernment dated July 16, 1935 and 
Aug. 25, 1937, require certain de- 
ductions in paying the bonds and 
coupons as follows: (a) Bonds 
which are stamped to indicate 
non-French beneficial ownership 
will be redeemed at 105% with- 
out’deduction, and coupons sim- 
ilarly stamped. will be paid at the 
face* ameunt without deduction; 
(b) Bonds which are stamped to 
indicate Freneh ownership, and 
unstamped bonds, are subject to a 
deduction of 10% of the differ- 
ence-between the issue‘ price and 
the redemption price (a deduction 

















Stettinius Reports On Dumbarton Oaks 
 Gonferences On International Security 


Reporting to Secretary of State Hull on the results of the Dum- 
barton Oaks conferences for an International Security Organization, 
Under Secretary Stettinius, Chairman of the United State’s delegation 
to the conference held between representatives of the United States, 
Great Britain and China stated that “the conversations throughou‘ 


| were characterized by a spirit of complete cooperation and great 





|cordiality among all participants,® 
the proof of which is evident in‘ 


the wide area of agreement cov- 


ered in the proposals.” “The few} 


characterized by a spirit of com- 
plete co-operation and great cor- 
diality among all participants, the 


questions which remain for fur-!| proof of which is evident in the 


ther consideration, though impor-' 


tant,” he added, “are not in any 
sense insuperable,’ and he rec- 
ommended ‘that the necessary 
steps for obtaining agreement on | 
these points be taken as soon as 
possible.” 

The text of the Dumbarton 
Oaks tentative proposals was giv- 
en in our Oct. 12 issue, page 1611; 
and reference to the conclusion of 
the Chinese phase of the confer- 
ence appeared on page 1605. 

In full the report of Mr. Stet- 
tinius to Secretary Hull, made 
public along with the text of the 
proposals, as given in Associated 
Press Washington advices Oct. 9, 
follows: 

I take great pleasure in sub- 
mitting to you the results of the 
exploratory conversations on in- 
ternational organization held in 
Washington between representa- 
tives of the governments of the 
United States, the United King- 
dom, the Soviet Union and China. 
The first phase of the conversa- 
tions, between the representatives 
of the United States, the United 
Kingdom and the Soviet Union, 
took place from Aug. 21 to Sept. 
28; the second phase, between 
representatives of the United 
States, the United Kingdom and 
China, were held from Sept. 29 to 
Oct. 7. The results of the work 
accomplished in both phases are 
embodied in the attached propo- 
sals which each of the four dele- 
gations is transmitting to its re- 
spective government as the unan- 
imously agreed recommendations 
of the four delegations. 

I am happy to report that the 
conversations throughout were 





wide area of agreement covered 
in the proposals. ‘The few ques- 
tions which remain for further 
consideration, though important, 
are not in any sense insuperable, 
and I recommend that the neces- 
sary steps for obtaining agree- 
ment on these points be taken 
as soon as possible. 

It is proper to emphasize, at the 
conclusion of these preliminary 
conversations, that the proposals 
as they are now submitted to the 
four governments comprise sub-- 
stantial contributions from each 
of the delegations. It is my own 
view, which I believe is shared 
by all the participants, that the 
agreed proposals constitute an ad-- 
vance over the tentative and pre- 
liminary proposals presented by 
each delegation. This has result- 
ed from a single-minded effort of 
all the delegations at Dumbarton 
Oaks to reach a common under- 
standing as to the most effective 
international organization capable 
of fulfilling the hopes of all peo- 
ples everywhere. 


I wish to take this opportunity 
to express my grateful recogni- 
tion of the contribution to the 
successful outcome of these con- 
versations made by the members 
of the American delegation and 
to commend the advisers and the 
staff for their most helpful as- 
sistance. Above all, I wish to ex- 
press my profound appreciation to 
the President and to you, Mr. Sec- 
retary, for the constant advice and 
guidance, without which our work 
could not have been a¢complished 


with such constructive and satis- 
factory results. 





FD Says Poland Must Be Recast As Great Nation 


_ To a delegation which claimed to represent 6,000,000 Americans 
of Polish descent, President Roosevelt on Oct. 11 made the statement 
that “it is very important that the new Poland be one of the bulwarks 
of the structure upon which we hope to build a permanent peace,” 
The President also told the group that “you and I are all agreed that 
Poland must be reconstituted as a great Nation.” 


According to advices from® 


Washington by C. P. Trussell to 
the New York “Times” the Presi- 
dent’s statement was made in a 
45-minute conference at which 
the delegation — the Memorial 
Committee of the Polish-Ameri- 
can Congress held at Buffalo last 
May — presented a memorial of 
urgent appeal for reassurances. 
The statement of the President 
follows: 

I am glad of the opportunity I 
have had to talk about the pres- 
ent position of Poland in the war 
and about the future of Poland. 
You and I are all agreed that 
Poland must be reconstituted as 
a great nation. There can be no 
question about that. 

Of course, we should all bear 
in mind that nobody here has 
accurate information about every- 
thing that is going on in Poland. 
Even I, as President of the United 
States, with access to all of the 
information which is available, 
am not fully informed of the 
whole story. As an example, I 
still do not know all the facts 
about the recent events in War- 
saw. As new information comes 
every day, we will get a clearer 
picture about the whole situation. 


of 1.1% of the principal amount), 
when in the ownership, French 
or foreign, of others. than indi- 
viduals. Coupons which are 
stamped to indicate French own- 
ership, and unstamped coupons, 
are subject to a deduction of 10% 
of the face amount, when in the 
ownership, French or foreign, of 
others than individuals.” 











The broad objective which we 
all seek is excellent. I am certain 
that world opinion is going to 
back up that objective—not only 
to reconstitute Poland as a strong 
nation, but also as representative 
and peace-loving nation. I wish 
to stress the latter. It is very im- 
portant that the new Poland be 
one of the bulwarks of the struc- 
ture upon which we hope to build 
a permanent peace. 

From the same advices to the 
“Times” we quote: 

This meeting with the President 
was held on Pulaski Day as the 
exiled Polish Government’s Min- 
istry of Information announced 
in London that Premier Stanislaw 
Mikolajezyk had been invited to 
join the conferences now in prog- 
ress between Prime Minister 
Churchill and Premier Stalin in 
Moscow. The invitation issued to 
Mr. Mikolajczyk and Foreign 
Minister Tadeusz Romer, dis- . 
patches emphasized, appeared to ~ 
confirm the belief that the pro- 
tracted Russian-Polish dispute 
was a principal cause of the visit 
of Mr. Churchill and Foreign 
Secretary Anthony Eden to Mos- 
cow and that efforts were under 
way to compose a potential rift in 
Allied relations. 

Charles Rozmarek of Chicago, 


‘President of the Polish-American 


Congress, headed the White House 
delegation today and was _ its 
spokesman. 

The memorial presented the 
President was a condensation of 
resolutions adopted in. May at the 
Polish-American Congress. 
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Economic well-being is | 
measured not by the amount | 
of work that must be done, or. 
is being done, but by the pro- 
duction and equitable distri-| 
bution of goods and services | 
found by the body public to. 
be good and useful. Generally 
speaking, that people is the 
best off who are able to pro- 
duce the most desired goods 
and services for the least ex- 
penditure of human energy— 
that is, work. Nothing would 
be easier than to double or 
treble the man hours of work 
done without increasing the 
output of goods and services 
one iota. By doing so many 
“jobs” would be created, and 
technically the aims of most 
post-war planners would be 
reached, but no one would be 
better off—except possibly at 
the expense of someone else. 
The only possible way to en- 
able every one to have more 
of the good things of life is 
to produce more of them. If 
more, many more, can be 
produced without increasing 
man hours of labor, so much 
the better. It would then be 
quite possible, assuming that 
more man hours of labor are 
available, to increase still fur- 
ther the quantity of goods 
and services the rank and file 
have at their disposal. 


Popular Notions 


If it be retorted that what 
is demanded for the post-war 








years is the opportunity (for 
the rank and tile) to produce 
and to have more of the good | 
things of life—that the crea-| 
tion of ‘“‘jobs” or “job oppor-| 
tunity” is but another way of | 
éxpressing this idea—the ob-| 
vious reply is that the desired | 
end is much less likely to be | 
reached if the task is ap-| 
proached from the wrong di- | 
rection. The disadvantage of | 
such an approach is several- | 
fold. It may well be doubted 
if the rank and file of the 
people understand current 
demands to mean any such 
thing. Most of them doubt-| 
less do not trouble to pursue 
the thought further than to 
demand that they be provided 
a “job” with regular pay 
days. The time serving poli- 
tician is certainly not likely | 
to go very much further than | 
the voters in analyzing what 
is being done and what is de- 
sired. 

' How better could the stage 
be set for “make work” 
programs of all sorts? It is 
astonishing how many who 
really ought to know better 
‘are today talking about the 
“necessity” of providing) 
“jobs” for a great many more | 
‘men and women that ever) 
were regular members of the | 
working force prior to our, 
entry into this war—the ‘‘ne- | 








one but a great many econo- 
mists and others who should 
be furnishing light to the 
rank and file begin with this 
premise and proceed to figure 
the national income required, 
and even in some instances 
undertake, at least in a rough 
way, to apportion the amount 
of income which must be pro- 


_duced by the various sections 


of industry and the number 
of jobs which must be pro- 
vided in the post-war world— 
and go up and down the 
country predicting dire things 
if industry as a whole fails to 
do as is thus expected of it. 
It is incredible that in all this 
almost nothing is heard about 
the value of the goods to be 
produced. Production ap- 
pears to be regarded as the 
means by which “‘jobs”’ are to 
be created. 


Job Creation 

One can find no better way 
of insuring failure of ali such 
plans than this type of ap- 
proach. “Job opportunities”’ 
—if they are something more 
than a dole called by another 
name—are created not by the 
Government, not by the poli- 
ticians, not even by the em- 
ployers, but by the great rank 
and file themselves! The 
sooner that simple fact is gen- 
erally understood and fully 
appreciated the sooner shall 
we get started on the road to 
better things, economically 
speaking. he great rank 
and file create their own job 
opportunities, or they kill 
them off, whether they know 
it or not, while about their 
daily tasks and when they go 
to the polls on election day. 

“Job opportunities’ arise 
when business opportunities 
occur. Business opportuni- 
ties occur, other factors fa- 
vorable, when labor is avail- 
able, ready and willing to do 
a good day’s work without 
unreasonable and _ burden- 
some restrictions for a reason- 
able day’s pay, and when the 
dead hand of government in 
the person of the tax col- 
lector or in the form of need- 
lessly restrictive regulation is 
not present or does not 
threaten. Another prerequi- 
site is the absence of ruinous 
government competition, and 
the absence of positive threats 
of such competition. These 
things, and others like them, 
are obviously matters under 
the control not of “big busi- 
ness” or any other kind of 
business, or, in the long run, 
of the politician, but of the 
rank and file of the people 
themselves. Let them see to 
it—and they alone can see to 
it—that conditions are suit- 
able and they need not worry 
further about such unemploy- 
ment as they, or many of 


cessity” of “private industry” them, experience in the late 


providing these jobs under 
pain of having the Govern-| 
ment do so in the event ot 
failure on the part of private | 
enterprise to do so. It is still | 
more astonishing to find, not: 
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| thirties. 


And there is no other ap- 
proach that is at all likely to 
succeed. Certainly the con- 
stantly reiterated threat 
about what Government 





Johnston Of US Chamber Looks Forward To Day 


When Management, Labor Can Settle Problems 


_Eric A. Johnston, President of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, ina statement on Oct. 2 before the National War Labor 
Board, holding hearings on wage stabilization policy, had the follow- 


ing to say: 


“You will be greatly relieved to know that I shall not make a 


lengthy statement on our national wage stabilization policy. 


I do 





not want to add to the mountain »— 


of facts and figures already be- 
fore you. I am neither an econ- 
omist nor a statistician. I am a 
business man. I, therefore, want 
to hold my statement to broad 
fundamentals. 

“Business accepts wartime con- 
trols as necessary to win the war. 
Labor, also, has accepted these 
wartime controls. I look forward 
hopefully to the day when man- 
agement and labor, without Gov- 
ernment intervention, again can 
manage their own affairs. 

“Let me state a simple outline 
of my philosophy on prices, wages 
and production. I know that large 
volume, high wages and low unit 
costs have given us the best 
standard of living in the world. 
We must make every effort to 
preserve this pattern of progress. 

“I believe in high wages for the 
American worker. Why? Be- 
cause the American worker is the 
best producer in the world. A 
Bolivian tin miner getting 70 
cents a day may be overpaid 
when compared with an American 
miner getting 10 times as much. 
It isn’t so much what you pay a 
man; it is what he produces. 

“Management, too, contributes 
to high production by its inge- 
nuity and by the heavy invest- 
ments in the most modern equip- 
ment. 

“Together, the American team 
of management and labor produce 
more and distribute the fruits of 
their joint labors more equitably 
than anywhere else in the world. 

“Let’s admit the facts, and 
see where we go from there. The 
war has brought increased profits 
for business,and increased income 
for the worker. But lets remem- 
ber that we are borrowing against 
the future, and that as a nation 
wa will have to vay in the future. 
The thing that I want to empha- 
size is that we cannot afford to 
place too great a burden on future 
generations. 

“T’ am fully conscious of the 
fears that are now uppermost in 
the minds of the American worker. 
First, he is worried over the pros- 
pects of a shrinking pay envelope 
as reconversion brings cutbacks 
and a reduction in working hours. 
Next, he is worried about having 
a job after the war. 

“American business men, too, 
are facing reconversion headaches. 
At the same time, they are not 
unmindful of the workers’ fears, 








‘“‘must” do in the event of fail- 
ure on the part of business to 
provide full employment does 
not help at all. It is the height 
of absurdity to suppose that 
business can be stimulated 
and persuaded to provide 
more “jobs” under the threat 
of having its own living taken 
away from it. What is needed 
today—and what is woefully 
lacking teday—is a serious ef- 
fort on the part of men of in- 
fluence to determine fairly 
and intelligently precisely 
what in the way of govern- 


ment policy, public programs, 


labor practices, business 
abuses, and what not is likely 
to prove a substantial deter- 
rent to business when the war 
is over, and to tell the people 
frankly of their findings—and 
do what may be necessary to 
persuade the rank and file to 
supvert corrective measures. 

THEN FORGET ABOUT 
*“JORS” THEY’LL BE 
THERE! 


| 





for they know that the fortunes 
of both are inextricably linked, 
and that management and labor 
go.forward or slip backward to- 
gether. For my part, I shall op- 
pose wholesale wage-rate reduc- 
tions after the war. On the con- 
trary, I shall advocate progressive 
wage increases as improved meth- 
ods permit increased production. 

“What we must avoid is both 
inflation and deflation. 

“That is why I come before the 
Board today to advocate holding 
the line on our wartime wage and 
price policies. Anything that 
causes inflation now inevitably 
will bring in its wake deflation 
later on. After the last war we 
had inflation, followed by defla- 
tion. We must avoid that mistake 
this time. 

“I am anxious to see our sta- 
bilization policy continued for the 
rest of the war. If it is allowed 
to fail we lose the only anchor 
that we have against a spiral of 
rising costs and prices. Inflation 
can bring permanent benefits to 
no one. As has been pointed out 
many times, by increasing the cost 
of what the Government buys for 
war, inflation increases the na- 
tional debt, already threatening to 
grow to unmanageable propor- 
tions. 

“What causes inflation? Re- 
duced to the. simplest terms of 
an ordinary business man’s lan- 
guage, it can come about in one 
or two ways—people either lose 
confidence in their currency, or 
currency and bank deposits in- 
erease more rapidly than goods. 
Perhaps no economist will agree 
that this definition is adequate. 

“Today the American people 
have confidence in their currency. 
But today our purchasing power 
‘s greater than the supply of 
goods. The black market is an 
expression of that fact. 

“Every country faces the dan- 
gers of wartime inflation. Some 
countries are controlling it. 
Others are not. In China inflation 
has produced a demoralizing ef- 
fect on public morale. 

“In Russia inflation finds out- 
let in legalized unrationed mar- 
kets, owned and operated by the 
Government, which take the place 
of black markets in other coun- 
tries. The basic necessities of life 
are rationed at moderate price by 
the Government in its regular 
stores. But if a Russian wants to 
buy in a legalized, unrationed 
store, he pays fabulous prices. 
For instance, a pound of sugar in 
an unrationed store costs 400 
rubles, which is about half a 
month’s wages for the average 
worker. 

“With our high productive ca- 
pacity, there is no danger of such 
extremes here. But if we lift the 
lid, we may, step by step, pro- 
duce inflationary results which 
this Board and all the American 
people will live to rue. 

“Your Board has been deluged 
with arguments and_  counter- 
arguments as to whether prices 
have outdistanced wages. I shall 
not labor the point. In all fair- 
ness, it must be said that we have 
done a creditable job of holding 


'the line. True, there have b2en 


breaches but the over-all job is 
one to be commended: I hope 
that we shall continue to resist 
further breaches.” 

“We are living in an abnormal 
economy, with some half of our 
production going to war. In nor- 
mal times national income and 
production for civilian use form 
a rough balance. Today there’s 
a pressure of about two dollars 
against every dollar’s worth of 
available civilian goods. Inevi- 
tably, if we don’t hold the line 


now, we are still further widen-.! 


ing the disparity between the 


!supply of goods and available 
purchasing power. 

“The problem, gentlemen, is to 
decide whether we dare increase 
that pressure. Can we risk it at 
a time when we are beginning 
to revise our estimates as to the 
time the war will end? Can we 
risk it as we survey the problems 
ahead of us when the war is over? 

“Aside from the dangers of in- 
flation, there are other factors. 
What about the post-war picture? 
If hourly rates are increased now, 
to offset in advance decreased 
weekly earnings which will come 
when war work slackens, the 
higher costs would be immedi- 
ately imposed on consumer indus- 
tries that will seek to expand em- 
ployment as soon as materials are 
available. That would put a han- 
dicap upon industries on which 
we must rely to increase employ- 
ment and consumer goods. Can 
we afford such a handicap at a 
time when employment is our 
goal? 

“Again, wage increases imposed 
now would come gt a time when 
post-war production costs are a 
complete mystery. After the war 
there unquestionably will be 
great pressure for increased wage 
rates to compensate for the loss 
in the weekly take-home due to 
overtime war work. Most firms 
will want to increase hourly rates 
after the war if production and 
other factors justify it. All real 
wages are paid out of production. 

“I wish to repeat for emphasis 
what I said at the beginning. Af- 
ter the war the problems of man- 
agement and labor will be greater 
than ever before. We will not 
settle these problems without a 
genuine desire for cooperation 
between management and labor. 
Government cannot impose a sat- 
isfactory settlement of differ- 
ences. Surely there is enough 
statesmanship in the ranks of 
management and labor to work 
out their difficulties. Both man- 
agement and labor must learn to 
settle their problems around the 
conference table, and not run to 
government, or government will 
run us both. 

“After the war we in America 
can have industrial peace or in- 
dustrial conflict. The first will 
bring us new levels of prosperity 
for the average man and create 
a larger middle class society. The 
second will retard our economic 
;advancement and weaken‘our en- 
tire democratie fabrie. 

“You members of this Board 
have a grave responsibility. You 
have a hard decision to make. 
But I know that you are striving 
to make it honestly and fairly and 
in the best interests of all the 
people. I hope that whatever de- 
cision you make in this case you 
will be able to look back 10 years 
from now as being made in the 
national interest. That is states- 
manship!” — 


Boston Stock Exchange 
Gelebrates 110 Years 


On Oct. 13 the Boston Stock 
Exchange celebrated its 110th an- 
niversary. In the Boston “Herald” 
of Oct. 13 it was stated: 

“The Exchange was founded in 
1834 by a group of 13 men and 
has held sessions continuously 
since then, with the exceptions of 
the period of five months after 
the beginning of the First World 
War when all stock exchanges 
were closed from August to De- 
cember, and during the brief pe- 
riod of the banking holiday in 
March, 1933. 

“The Exchange began operating 
with one room, in a small build- 
ing on State Street, and has re- 
mained in that central location 
ever since. Today the Exchange 
has offices on the first and second 
floors of 53 State Street and one 
of the most thoroughly equipped 
trading floors in the country. 

“Three years ago the Exchange 
was the first of the larger bodies 
of its kind to admit incorporated 
securities firms to membership 
ts now has seven such mem- 
bers.” 
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Net Operating Earnings Of National Banks For 


Six Months Ended June 30 $182,229,009 


Comptroller of the Currency Preston Delano announced on Oct. 
5 that the national banks in the United States and possessions re- 
ported net operating earnings of $182,229,000 for the six months ended 
June 30, 1944, an increase of $25,102,000 over the first half of 1943. 
Adding, to the net operating earnings, profits on securities sold of 


$34,489,000 and recoveries on loans and investments, etc., previously | 
and® 


charged off of $71,921,000, 
deducting therefrom losses and| 
depreciation of $80,857,000, the net 
profits before dividends for the 
six months ended June 30, 1944, 
he stated, amounted to $207,782,- 


000, which at an annual rate 
amounts to 10.11% of capital 
funds. This figure of net profits 


before dividends was $50,344,000 
more than the amount reported 
for the six months ended June 30, 
1943. The Comptroller in his an- 
nouncement also said: 

“The principal items of oper- 
ating earnings in the six month 
period ended June 30; 1944; were 
$177,656,000 from interest and dis- 
count on loans, a decrease of $5,- 
338,000 under the corresponding 
period in 1943; and $300,055,000 
from interest and dividends on 
bonds and securities. an increase 
of $67,970,000. The principal oper- 
ating expenses were $162,877,000 
for salaries and wages of officers 








and employees and fees paid to 
directors; $46,161,000 expended in 
the form of interest on time and 
savings deposits; and $84,835,000 
for taxes, including income taxes. 
Gross earnings of $582,274,000 
were reported for this six month 
period. This represents an in- 
crease of $77,016,000 over the 
gross earnings for the first six 
months of 1943. Operating ex- 
renses were $400,045,000 as against 
$348,131,000 for the first hali of 
1943. 


“Cash. dividends. declared on 
common and preferred stock to- 
taled $68,983,000, in comparison 
with $65;034,000 in the first half of 
1943. The annual rate of cash 
dividends was 3.36% of capital 
funds. 

“On June 30, 1944 there were 


5,042 national banks in operation 
as compared to 5,066 in 1943.” 





Angio-Belgian Financial Pact Signed 
The sigting of af* Anglé-Belgiam financial agreement -which 


the Belgian Minister of Finance said he “hoped” would prove pre- 
liminary to an economic understanding was announced by John 


MacCormac in London advices to 


the New York “Times,” Oct. 5. 


Stating that it will be followed shortly by a similar Anglo-Dutch 
agreement the advices also had the following to say in part. 





“The agreement confirms the 
existing rate of 176.625 Belgian | 
francs to the pound, provides that | 
it shall not be varied without con- 
sultation and stipulates that to 
support it Britain and Belgium | 
will be prepared to sell up to £5,- | 
000,000 of sterling or 800,000.000 
francs to each other, as the case) 
may be. 

“Sterling held by residents of 
the Belgian monetary area that 
includes Luxembourg and _ the 
Belgian Congo can be used for ex- 
penditure in the whole sterling | 


| 


area and, as opportunity offers, | 
Britain will seek, with the consent | 
of other interested parties, to) 
make sterling usable for payments 
outside the sterling area. 

“It is provided that if the con- 
tracting governments adhere to a, 
general monetary agreement such 
as outlined at Bretton Woods, the 
present agreement can be re- 
viewed to make any required 
amendment. 

“Camille Gutt, the Belgian Fi- 
nance Minister, said at a press 
conference today that the agree- 
ment did not conflict with Bretton | 
Woods in letter -or spirit, --It is 
not intended to cover transfers of 
capital or big relief expendi- 
tures but only momentary ‘dis- 
equilibrium in the balance of nor- 
mal trade. It may be terminated 
by either country on three months’ 
notice and will expire in three 
years unless renewed. et 

“*This is only a beginning,’ said | 
M. Gutt. ‘I hope it will prove to | 
be the prelude to an economic 
agreement, but is not so yet, as 
the economic field is only indi- 
rectly touched.’ 

“The Minister said that Belgium | 

had also been negotiating with 
France and did not deny that all 
these negotiations might lead to a 
West European financial bloc that | 
could later be fitted into a general | 
understanding. For the moment, 
he said, no similar agreement with 
the United States was contem- 
plated. ; 
“The Anglo-Belgian exchange 
rate now to be stabilized has been 
in effect for Belgium since Sept. 
5 and for the Belgian Congo long | 
before that. As one result of the 
agrcement the Belgian Congo will 
depart from the sterling bloc.” 











the® 


FDR Says Italy Soon 
Be Restored To “Proud 
Place Among Nations” 


In an address accepting on Co- 
lumbus Day the Four Freedoms 
Award presented to him by the 


Italian-American Labor Council. 
| President 
|'gathering at their dinner at the 


Roosevelt told _ the 


Hotel Commodore, New York on 


| Oct. 12 that “the United Nations 


are determined that every pos- 
sible measure be taken to aid the 
Italian people directly, and to give 
them an opportunity to help them- 
selves.” “When the military ob- 
jective is accomplished,” said the 
President, “the Italian people will 
be free to work out their own 
destiny, under a Government of 
their own choosing.” 

The address was delivered by 


| the President from Washington by 


telephone, and the award was ac- 
cepted in behalf of the Chief 
Executive by Attorney General 
Francis M. Biddle who, according 


to the Associated -Press, said that 


“one day soon—sooner than most 


Italians dare hope—Italy will be | 


restored to ‘her proud place among 
nations.” 

In concluding his remarks the 
President: declared that “to the 
people of Italy we have pledged 
our help—and we will keep. the 
faith.” From the New York 
“Times” we quote the President’s 
address as follows: 


“For over 20 years we in Amer- 
ica have watched with anxious 
eyes the steps taken by the Fascist 
gangsters to enslave the Italian 
people. The Italian people were 
thrown into an alliance they de- 
tested. They were ordered against 
their will, to fight on the side of 
their traditional enemies against 
their traditional friends. 

“Mussolini, the would-be Caesar, 
underestimated the will of his 
people.- Large numbers of them 
were brave enough to rally to our 
ranks. As part of the Allied: arm- 
ies, and behind the German lines, 


they. have carried on-our common 


fight for liberty. . 
“The -American -Army—includ- 


ing thousands of Americans of | 


Italian descent—entered Italy not 
®s conquerors but as liberators. 
Their objective is military, not 


| political -When that: military ob- 


| jective is . accomplished — and 
much .of it has not yet been ac- 
complished —-- the -Italian: people 


| will be free to work out their own 
destiny: under a government of 
their own choosing. 

| “The act of the Attorney Gen- 
| eral, removing the status of enemy 
|alien from Italians, has been jus- 
tified by their corresponding ef- 
fort to help us wage war. 

“Of course, the people of Italy 
have suffered terribly and it will 
not be humanly possible this win- 
ter to take wholly adequate meas- 
ures to relieve all suffering until 
Germany has been finally and de- 
cisively defeated. But the United 
Nations are determined that every 
possible measure be taken to aid 
the Italian people directly, and to 
give them an opportunity to help 
themselves. 

“The civilian administration has 
been fully discussed by me with 
the British Prime Minister. The 
British Government is agreed that 
as the problem is great—so also is 
our responsibility to help. 

“The mails have been opened 
for letters to the liberated prov- 
inces. Facilities are now available 
for small remittances of funds 
from this country to individuals 
in Italy for their individual sup- 
port. Shipments of food and cloth- 
ing have been, delivered. Normal 
‘life is being gradually. introduced. 
We are taking every step possible 
to permit the early sending of in- 
dividual packages by Americans 
to their loved ones in Italy. Our 
objective is to restore all avenues 
of -trade, commerce and industry, 
and the free exercise of religion, 
at the earliest possible moment. 

“I am deeply grateful, therefore, 
for this award. It represents your 
appreciation both of the problems 
and the efforts of the American 
Government. 

“The charter from.which this 
award takes its name—the Four 
Freedoms—is a firm bond between 
the great peace-loving nations of 
the world. To the people of Italy 
we have pledged our help—and 
we will keep the faith.” 


Paris Bourse Resumes 
Foreign Loan Trading 


Trading in foreign securities 
was resumed on the Paris Bourse 
on Oct. 10 amidst bearish inter- 
pretations of a decree ordering all 
foreign securities to be listed and 
filed with the Government. This 
was reported in Associated Press 
accounts from Paris on Oct. 10, 
which also had the following to 
say: 

“No American issues appeared 
on the first day that operations 
were allowed in foreign securities 
since. the German -occupation of 
the capital. — 4 
' “Interest in foreign shares cen- 
tered in South Afriean gold min- 
ing issues—Union Corp., Central 
Mining and East _Geduld—and 
Swiss securities such as Nestle 
Liebig. 

“Various Suez Canal _ shares 
suffered losses ranging from 500 
to 2,000 francs. The regular stock 
dropped from 63,000 frances to 
61,000. 


“On the black market, Amer- 
ican paper dollars brought 250 
francs and British paper pounds 
670 francs as people rushed to un- 
load excessive profits accumulated 
in the occupation period and 
hedge against inflation of the 
franc.” 


Under date of Oct. 12 from Paris 
the Associated Press stated: 


“Calm settled over the Bourse 
today after two sessions of flurry 
brought on by apprehension con- 
cerning possible government steps 
against excessive occupation prof- 
its and the expropriation of for- 
eign securities. 

There was a pronounced firm- 
}ing in the market with French 
government bonds leading in this 
; tendency. 

- “Several classifications of Suez 
securities _remained unchanged 








U.S. Supreme Court Declines To Review Ruling 
That insurance Is Subject To Anti-Trust Laws 


The United States Supreme Court denied on Oct. 9 a petition 
of the Southeastern Underwriters Association and the Attorneys- 
General of all States except six, for reconsideration of the court’s 
ruling on June 5 that insurance is business in interstate-commerce 


and thus subject to Federal anti-trust laws. 


The motion, it is stated, 


was denied without comment. Justice Owen J. Roberts and Stanley 


Reed took no part. The Supreme®—— 
Court’s 4 to 3 opinion of June, 


last was referred to in our June 8 
issue, page 2383. 

In these columns on Oct. 5, page 
1514, it was noted that a bill, pre- 
viously approved by the House, 
to exempt insurance business from 
anti-trust laws, was approved on 
Sept. 18 by the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. In the same item ref- 
erence was made to the filing of 
petitions with the Supreme Court 
by nearly all- the States asking 
for a rehearing of the case. In 
Washington advices to the New 
York “Times” Oct. 9 it was stated 
that “In their pleas for reconsid- 
eration the underwriters and At- 
torneys General made _ various 
points, but emphasized what they 
said was an abandonment of the 
court practice. 

“They pointed out that with a 
total membership of nine, a court 
majority was five, but with the 











self-disqualification of Justices 
Roberts and Reed, only seven jus- 
tices remained sitting. Of these, 
four combined in a majority. Jus- 
tice Hugo L. Black wrote the 
opinion against the insurance 
companies, and Justices William 
O. Douglas, Frank Murphy and 
Wiley Rutledge sided with him. 
Chief Justice Harlan F. Stone and 
Justices Felix Frankfurter and 
Robert H. Jackson dissented. 


“Now that the efforts for a re- 
hearing have been defeated in the 
Supreme Court, insurance inter- 
ests are expected to stiffen their 
fight to have passed legislation 
now before Congress to counter- 
act the court ruling. 


The new term of the Supreme 
Court was opened on Oct. 2, with 
more than 500 cases before the 
court. Following a brief session, 
a recess was taken until Oct. 9. 





Pressures Of Inflation Greatest 4 To 8 Months 
After German Defeat, Says Chester Bowles 


That the country would face its most critical post-war economic 
period when the various “pressures of inflation” reached a crisis 
four to eight months after the fall of Germany, was the warning 
given on Oct. 13 by Chester Bowles, Price Administrator, according 
to a special dispatch to the New York “Times” from Washington on 
the same day, from which we also quote: 


Mr. Bowles predicted that the® 





country would “pretty well know” 
how it was coping with the prob- 
lem of inflation by next Septem- 
ber if the war were over by the 
end of this year. It would be 
apparent then, he told a press 
conference, whether the forces 
which contribute to inflation were 
getting out of hand or declining. 

In the latter event, which he 
expected, he said that the Office 
of Price Administration could be- 
gin “tapering off’ its controls and 
regulations. 

A persistent prophet of infla- 
tion if prices were not stabilized 
during the war, Mr. Bowles con- 
tended that the first economic 
danger after. V-E Day would be 
deflation, which would be ap- 
parent before the pressures for 
inflation gained the upper hand. 

The manifestations of deflation, 
he explained, would be a tendency 
for prices to slump, unemploy- 
ment resulting from military de- 
mobilization and war _ contract 
termination and a reduction in the 


income of most workers. 

He cited estimates of 4,000,000 
to 6,000,000 persons idle during 
the shift from war to civilian pro- 
duction, of a cut of $12,000,000,000 
to $14,000,000,000 in income with 
the change from the 48 to the 44- 
hour week and of an over-all re- 
duction of $30,000,000,000 to $40,- 
000,000,000 in Government expen- 
ditures as a result of terminated 














war contracts. 

A secondary force for deflation, 
he continued, would be the deter- 
mination of many persons to pre- 
serve their war savings until 
consumer goods began returning 
to the market in quantity. 

“And when these goods do 
come back the price has got to be 
right,” he said, explaining that if 
prices were high they would curb 
full consumption and if too low 
would prevent full production. In 
his view, full production would 
guard against inflation and con- 
tribute toward a generally high 
standard of living. 





Full Employment Resis With Federal Govt. 


it that total investment—private, 


ington, Oct. 15, which added: 


Government officials who out- 
lined their views on a proposal of 
James G. Patton, President of the 
National Farmers Union, that the 
Government underwrite the busi- 
ness structure of the country 
whenever expected § investment 
fell below an annual level of 
$40,000,000,000. This objective Mr. 
Patton proposes to accomplish 
through direct Federal loans and 
a public works program. 

“While Federal underwriting of 
total investment is not the only 
measure required to convert our 
economy to full peacetime ac- 
tivity,” Mr. Bowles said in a letter 
made public by Mr. Patton, “‘it is 





although founding shares dropned 
1,500 francs while Parts Civiles 


gained 450. Canadian Pacific res- 
istered another day’s gain of 100 





france to reach 1,000.” 


Declares Ghester Bowles, OPA Head 


Chester Bowles, head of the-Office of Price Administration, said 
in Washington on Oct. 15 that the final responsibility for seeing to 


municipal, State and Federal—is 


sufficient to support full employment rests with the Federal Govern- 
ment. This was indicated in Associated Press dispatches from Wash- 





Mr. Bowles was one of several® 





an essential element in a post-war 
program for full employment. 


‘‘We should, of course, do every- 
thing possible to encourage in- 
creased investment of risk capital 
by private business.” 


Mr. Bowles held also that one of 
the most important aspects of the 
program advanced by Mr. Patton, 
which the Senate had been asked 


to consider in legislative form, “is 
that if private business were as- 
sured that the Government stood 
ready, through public investment, 
to underwrite the huge markets 
that go with full production and 
full employment, there might be 
very little need for the Govern- 
ment actually to undertake in- 
vestment above the normal 
amount involved in immediate es- 
sential public works.” 
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New Deal Domestic And Foreign 
Policies Equally Chaotic: Dewe 


(Continued from first page) 


the rule of the corrupt Pendergast | nouncing the War Labor Board | 
In the light of that/| for its part in what he called a) 


machine. 
record, I am sure they will never 
permit men who are products of 
that machine to succeed in their 
current attempt to take over our 
national government. 

“The war in Europe is drawing 

to a close. But hard tasks remain. 
We must speed the drive for final 
victory. We must put behind our 
fighting men the backing of com- 
petent, effective government at 
home. We must make sure that 
when total victory is won, those 
fighting men are brought home 
promptly. We must take the 
teadership in bringing about ef- 
fective international cooperation 
to prevent a future war. 
' “We in America face a mighty 
decision. Ten million heroes will 
be coming home, entitled to the 
fruits of victory—a prospering 
country with security and oppor- 
iunity to get ahead. Millions of 
workers in war plants will de- 
mand their right to a good job in 
peace industry at good wages with 
security and stable employment. 
The farmers of America have a 
right to know that their tremen- 
dous efforts in the face of inade- 
quate help and machinery will be 
rewarded by a new future of free- 
dom from  regimentation. with 
stable and good prices for the 
fruits of their labor. 

“Is the tired and quarrelsome 
New Deal all America has to 
offer? Must we go back to leaf 
vaking and doles? Must our re- 
iurning. heroes go on the same 
old WPA? Must our farmers go 
back to detailed control by a host 


of New Deai agents, with falling | 


prices to boot? 

“These questions will all be de- 
cided in this election. The free- 
dom and future of our country 
are at stake. Never in its history 
was it so important that we have 
a government which will be re- 
spected at home and respected 


abroad. Never was it so impor- 


tant that we choose a government 
which ean restore our job-making 
machinery. Jobs and opportunity 
for every American and our 


ehance for a lasting peace—all de- | 


pend on this election. 


“Now, what kind of administra- 
ition do we need for the mighty 
problems we shall face after the 
war? As never before we shall 
need a government that meets 
these simple tests: 


- “1: Is it honest? 


“2. Are the people who run it 
irained and competent for their 
jobs? 

“3. Is it a government with 
faith in the future of America 
2nd a wholehearted determination 
to make’ our system work? 


“Let us apply these simple tests 
to what we now have so that we 
ean find out whether it’s time for 
a change. 


“For 12 years the New Deal has 
treated us to constant bickering, 
quarreling and back-biting by the 
most spectacular collection of in- 
eompetent people who ever held 
public office. We must not trust 
our future to such people as Harry 
Hopkins. Madame Perkins and 
Harold Ickes. Certainly America 
ean do better. I propose that we 
will do better. 


' “But we can never do better 
wnder the New Deal. The scars 
of its own failures and its own 
quarrels are too deep. Going right 
back to its beginning, if it wasn’t 
a free-for-all fight in the WPA, 
it was Messrs. Ickes and Hopkins 
fighting over who got four billion 
hoerrowed dollars to svend on 
PWA or WPA, it was Henderson 
and Ickes squabbling over the 
right to be gasoline czar or a fight 


hetween the Rubber Director and | 


the Under Seeretary of War. 


“Tf it wasn’t the OPA fighting , 


with itself, it was Mr. Ickes de- 


| ‘black—and stupid—chapter in the 
| history of the home front. .. .’ 

| “The most disgraceful per- 
| formance came when Vice-Pres- 
ident Wallace accused Secretary 
‘of Commerce Jones of having 
| done much to harass the 
‘effort to help shorten this war. 
|. . . And Mr. Jones charged the 
| Vice-President with ‘malice, in- 
nuendo, half-truths and no truths 
S.A 

“What kind of government is 
this that even a war cannot make 
it settle down and go to work? 
Little men rattling around in big 
jobs. Our country cannot afford 
the wasteful luxury of incompe- 
tent people in high places who 
spend their time fighting each 
other. 

“*Even Mr. Roosevelt publicly 
confessed on Aug. 21, 1942, that 
these conflicts within his Admin- 
istration have been a ‘direct and 
serious handicap to the prosecu- 
tion of the war.’ How costly they 
have been we will never know. 
But we do know one thing. 
Twelve years of this kind of gov- 
ernment are too long. Sixteen 
years of it would be intolerable. 

“This Administration has lived 
on conflict. They planned it that 
way. Listen to the President’s 
executive order No. 9334. It says 
in part: ‘The Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the War Food Ad- 
ministrator . . shall each have 
authority to exercise any and all 
of the powers vested in the 
Sy 


“In other words, Mr. Roosevelt 
gives two men the same powers 
and then turns them loose to fight 
about it. He has been doing that 
for 12 straight years and it is one 
of the major reasons the New 
Deal failed in peacetime and 
would fail again if it got a chance. 
We can’t afford this kind of 
planned, noisy chaos and bung- 
ling in the days ahead. That’s 
why it’s time for a change. 

“Now there is another impor- 
tant reason why this New Deal 
Administration has been one long 
chapter of quarreling and confu- 
|sion. That reason is the consis- 
tent practice of evading responsi- 
bility. High officials issue state- 
ments. Nobody rebukes or re- 
moves them. But when the state- 
ments later prove embarrassing. 
they are lightly disavowed or 
turned aside as unauthoritative. 


“Last month I challenged a 
statement by the National Di- 
rector of. Selective. Service im 
which he said: ‘We can keep 
people in the Army about as 
cheaply as we could create an 
; agency for them when they are 
| out.” | a 3 

“Mr. Roosevelt was quite upset. 
In fact,-he spoke about ‘reckless 
words, based on unauthoritative 
sources’ and last Saturday 
he handed out from. the White 
House a letter from General 
Hershey in which the General 
said the idea was all his own. 


“Now, is Mr. Roosevelt quite 
accurate when he calls General 
Hershey, his own appointee, un- 
authoritative? The fact is that 
the Director of Selective Service 
is charged by law with the duty 
of helping to get jobs for return- 
ing veterans. If anybody in the 
country is an authority on thai 
subject, he is the man. 


“Now, where did General Her- 
shey get this idea Mr. Roosevelt 











calls ‘unauthoritative’? Ill tell 
vou. He got it from another one 
of those ‘White House’ releases 


put out by Mr. Roosevelt himself. 


“Moreover, it was submitted by 
Mr. Rocsevelt’s own uncle, Fred- 
erick A. Delano, Chairman of the 
National Resources Planning 
‘Board. It was the report of the 
conference on post-war readjust- 
‘ment of civilian and military per- 





sonnel, appointed by the Pres-? 


ident. 

“This discussed the pros and 
cons of speedy demobilization. 
| After saying that good reasons 
| exist for desiring a rapid rate of 
|military demobilization, the re- 
port goes on to say that: 

“*Despite . . . compelling rea- 
sons for rapid military demob- 
ilization, the prospects of eco- 
nomic and industrial dislocation 
at the close of the war are so 
grave and the social consequences 
are so far-reaching that a policy 
of orderly, gradual, and, if neces- 
sary, delayed military demobiliza- 
tion has been strongly advocated.’ 
‘The following reasons,’ it goes on 
to say, ‘have been advanced: 

“Rapid demobilization might 
throw into the labor market large 
numbers of men just at the time 
when the industries might be least 
able to absorb them. It might 
create unemployment and de- 
pression.’ 

“ “Those in the services,’ this re- 
port continues, ‘will constitute the 
only large group of persons over 
whom the nation could, in the 
event of economic crisis, exercise 
any degree of direct control. .. . 
(Then it says: ‘The economic and 
social costs of retaining men in 
the’ services would be less_ than 
those involved in dealing with an 
unemployment depression through 
civilian relief. .. . 

“So this idea of keeping men in 
the Army for fear that they won’t 
get jobs after the war was in a 
report made public last year by 
Mr. Roosevelt himself... The New 
Deal has had it in mind _ right 
along. 

“Now, let my opponent try to 
pass the buck to one of his assis- 
tants. They can slip and squirm 
in this New Deal, but when my 
opponent uses the word ‘falsifica- 
tion,’ as he did on the radio in 
the teamsters’ speech, it comes 
home to haunt him. 

“And let me add that as long 
ago as last April, Mr. Roosevelt 
remained silent while his director 
of selective service in a _ public 
speech in New York said he saw 
no purpose in letting men out of 
the Army ‘into some kind of a 
WPA.’ I do not see any such pur- 
pose either. Our fighting men 
ought to be brought home from 
the armed services at the earliest 
possible moment after victory and 
to jobs and opportunity. And 
that will be done when we get a 
new, an honest and a responsible 
administration in Washington. ~ 

“The truth is that the New Deal 
has been afraid all along that 
when the time came to let men 
out of the Army there would be 
no jobs for them—that it would 
be a case of back to normalcy 
under the New Deal with ten mil- 
lion unemployed. 

“When the New Deal took office 
on March 4, 1933, the world-wide 
depression was already nearly 
four years old. In its first seven 
years it had more power than any 
government in our history. It 
spent nearly $58,000,000,000. Yet 


of Nations prior to the outbreak 
of the world war show that 
among the major nations of the 
world the United States had 
almost the poorest record of all. 
Out of 22 leading industrial 
nations of the world, 19 ‘had 
made greater recovery than the 
United States from the crash 
of 1929. All but five had ex- 
ceeded the 1929 level of produc- 
tion and gone well beyond it. The 
fact is that the New Deal depres- 
sion in the United States was. ac- 
tually holding back economic re- 
covery all over the world. 


“It was Winston Churchill who, 
late in 1937, said: ‘the Washington 
Administration has waged so 
ruthless a war on private enter- 
prise that the United States... 
is actually at the present moment 
leading the world back into the 
trough of depression. : 

“Then he added: “Those who are 
keeping the flag of peace and free 
government flying in the Old 





the official figures of the League 


_World have almost the right to' 





dom..and = peace. 








new. world should .... 
aes of stréngth and. stabil- 
ity.’ 

~“But. Mr. Roosevelt ignored the 
warning. He went on with his 
war on business and employment, 
his experimentation—his quarrels 
and his chaos. 

“The New Deal’s record at 
home is one long chapter of fail- 
ure. But some people: still tell 
us: ‘we agree that the New Deal 
is a failure at home but its for- 
eign policies are very good.’ Let 
me ask you: can an administra- 
tion which is so disunited and un- 
successful at home be any better 
abroad? Can an administration 
which is filled with quarreling 
and back-biting where we can see 
it be any better abroad where we 
cannot see it? 
to that seeps through the brick 
wall of censorship. 

“For example, on Feb. 11, 1943, 
while we were seeking vital war 
materials in Brazil, an artist in 
the New York ‘Times’ told how 
the conflict between Mr. Wallace 
and Mr. Jones was being echoed 
among our representatives in 
Brazil. It went on to say that 
dissension among the scores of 
agency representatives had actu- 
ally ‘led the Americans to partici- 
pate in departmentai rows among 
agencies of the Brazilian govern- 
ment itself.’ 

“Last year a special committee 
of United States Senators was 
sent to our war theaters overseas. 
Read what a Democratic Senator, 
Richard B. Russell, said in a re- 


port to the Senate on Oct.. 28, 


1943. These are his words: ‘Our 
civil agencies abroad are numer- 
out, but too often they are either 
working at cross purposes, or, 
worse to relate, in some cases 
have no apparent purpose.’ 

“Here is a report from the July 
30, 1943, issue of ‘The United 
States News.’ It says: ‘. . in 
North Africa .. . field agents of 
half a dozen agencies—the Treas- 
ury, BEW, Lend-Lease, State De- 
partment and others—are_ re- 
ported to have brought confus:on 
to the brink of chaos.’ 

“Why is it that our representa- 
tion in the vital areas abroad is 
on the brink of chaos? The an- 
swer is exactly the same as at 
home. 

“In addition to the only consti- 
tuted officers of the State De- 
partment and the Army and 
Navy, there are now operating 
wholly or partly all over the 
world the following agencies of 
this Administration: 

“The FEA, RFC, WFA, OCIAA, 
OSS, OWI, WSA, WRB, OAPC. 
OC, OWM. PWRCB, OFAR, FRC 
and the ACPSAHMWA. 

“There are more, but that’s 
enough. 

“Our country has a very im- 
portant role to play in the world 
in the years to come. We can 
never achieve our objectives un- 
der an administration too tired 
and worn out to bring order out 


of its.own chaos either at home 


or abroad. 

“This nation of ours can be an 
inspiration to the world. We can 
be.a steadying influence for free- 
But first we 
must have peace in our own gov- 
ernment. We must set our own 
house to order. That can never 
be done. by a weary and worn- 
out administration. It can and 
must be done by a fresh and vig- 
orous administration which will 
restore honesty and competence 
to. our government. 

“These things we.pledge to you: 

“An administration devoted to 
public service instead of public 
bickering. 

“An administration working in 
harmony with Congréss. 

“An administration in which the 
Cabinet is restored as a respon- 


sible instrument of government. 


“An administration in which 


-you. will not have to support three, 


men to do one man’s job. 

“An administration which will 
root out waste and bring order 
out of chaos. 

“An administration which will 


ask that their comrades in the give the people of this country 


Well, the answer | 





set an! value received for the taxes they, 


pay. 

“An administration made up of 
the ablest men and women in 
America who will receive full au-. 
thority to do their jobs and will 
be let alone to do them. 


“An administration free from 
the influence of Communists and 
the domination of corrupt big-city 
machines. 


“An administration in which the 
Constitution is respected so that 
the liberties of our people shall 
again be secure. 


“An administration which will 
devote itself to the single-minded 
purpose of jobs and opportunity 
for all. 


“My distinguished associate, 
John W. Bricker, and I are united 
in our determination to these 
ends. We know that they can be 
achieved. 


“We are united by these objec- 
tives and a firm determination 
under God to achieve them. 
America must never go back to 
the insecurity, unemployment and 
chaos of the New Deal. Because 
she must, America can and will 
go forward once again.” 


U. S. Stops Printing 
Money For Italy 


The Treasury Department at 
Washington has stopped printing 
and issuing allied military cur- 
rency in Italy, according to an As- 
sociated. Press» ;dispatch from 
Washington on Oct. 13, which also 
said: 

“The cease-printing order was 
laid down, it was ascertained here 
today, because of a belief the cur- 
rency already brought into Italy 
is circulating sufficiently rapidly 
so that it comes back to the Ital- 
ian Government via bank depos- 
its and can be re-used by Allied 
troops. 

“Financing the Allied opera-~ 
tions in Italy remains an extreme- 
ly complicated problem, however, 
because this is done primarily by 
a system of bookkeeping, rather 
than normal economic exchange. 
When the Army pays laborers to 
build barracks, buys Italian sup- 
plies, or otherwise spends money 
in Italy, an account is kept and 
these are considered occupation 
costs to be settled later. 


“When a soldier decides to draw 
his pay in lire, however, and buy 
wine for himself, or pictures or 
jewelry to send home, that is not 
considered an occupation cost and 
the money is credited to the Ital- 
ian Government, which buys sup- 
plies in this country with the 
equivalent in dollars. American 
soldiers already have spent con- 
siderably more than 100,000.000 
lire on such personal items, it is 
understood. 


“Italians are said to be deposit- 
ing increasing amounts of money 
in banks, which pass it on to the 
Italian Government, which hands 
some back to Allied authorities 
for purchases in Italy. The com- 
pletion of this circle has obviated 
the heed for continued issuance 
of Allied currency.” 


Col. A. Roosevelt Honored 


A testimonial luncheon was 
tendered by the Municipal Bond 
Club of New York on Oct. 10 to 
Lieut.-Col. Archibald B: Roose- 
velt, who is home from the South- 
west Pacific battle area on a 30- 
day leave. Col. Roosevelt, a for- 
mer partner of Roosevelt & Wei- 
gold. New York investment bank- 
ing firm, is a charter member of 
the Municipal Bond Club. In No- 
vember, 1942, he received his 
commission as a Major and was 
sent to the South. Pacific, where 
he joined the 162nd Infantry, 41st 
Division. He has seen action at 
Salamaua and Biak Island, where 
he was wounded. Among other 
decorations received for exploits 


in the New Guinea battle area, 








he recently was awarded the sil- 


ver star for gallantry in action. 
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‘White House Analysis: 
3 By Gov. Bewey In Oklahoma Speech 


Following is the text of (as taken from Washington advices Oct. | 
12 to the New York “Times’’) a White House analysis of statements | 
‘made by Governor Dewey in his campaign speech at Oklahoma City, | 


Of Statements 


Sept. 25 and “the facts” presented by the White House in reply io 


each: 


« 


Dewey’s Statement 


“Now, were we prepared for | 
war, or were we not? it’s a per- | 
fectly simple question of fact. 

“{n 1940, the year after the war | 
began in Europe, the United | 
States was in such a tragic condi- | 
tion that it couldn’t put into the | 
field as a mobile force 75,000 men. | 
The Army was only ‘25% ready.’ | 
‘Now, Mr. Roosevelt, did those | 
statements come from Goebbels? | 
Was that fraud or falsification? | 
Those are the words of General | 
George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff 
of the United States Army, under | 
oath.” 

The Facts 

General Marshall’s statement on 
Mititary Establishments “Appro- 
priation Bill, 1941, made May l, 
1940, before the subcommittee of 
the Committee on Appropriations 
‘of the United States Senate (Page 
55): . 
‘ “We could put in the field at 
the present time, as a mobile 
force, about 75,000 men of the 
Regular Establishment. They are 
seasoned soldiers, immediately 
ready to operate, organized into 
1wo partially completed Army 
corps, or into one Army complete 
corps with its special troops all 
on a basis of peace strength, to be | 
promptly reinforced by 25,000 
men from the Enlisted Reserve.” 

General Marshall’s testimony | 
before the Truman committee 
hearings, Part 1, on April 22, 1941: 

“In February, 1940, I talked ina 

meeting before a historical group. 
I didn’t have any preparation; I 
just went into it and talked—one 
statement I made was that com- 
pared to the Navy, which is 75% 
mobilized at all times, we at best 
were not over 25% prepared in 
the Army. Well, that was just for 
the purpose of illustrating the dif- 
ference of the national policy. It 
‘was in no way a criticism. It was 
the national policy that the prin- 
cipal build-up would be behind 
the oceans and behind the Navy, 
that our great task was the de- 
velopment of a successful mobil- 
ization. What we wanted were a 
few divisions that were prepared 
to go anywhere, if the Adminis- 
4ration and the Congress might 
decide that we should take action 
quickly. We had not been per- 
mitted to do that. 
‘' “But beyond that our problem 
was one of mobilization, of a suc- 
cessful mobilization. The Navy's 
problem was one of operation. 
They were already 75% mobilized, 
and at the time I talked they 
were close to 90%. 

“And yet the mere statement 
that my guess was that we were 
only 25% prepared, considering 
all the motions that we had to go 
through, was very bitterly at- 
tacked in about February, 1940. 

Excerpt from General Mar- 


shall’s address before joint meet- 
ing of the American Military In- 





stitute with the American His- | 


torical’ Association, Dec. 28, 1939: 
. “The. time. factor .is. the other 
dominant consideration which in- 
fluences the planning of the de- 
partment. It is related to all our 

reparations — the production of 
material, the training of troops, 
of pilots and of mechanics, the 
organization of new units, and the 
mobilization of a war Army. The 
Navy in peace is 75%: fully -pre- 
pared. The Army. machine is. 
probably Jess than 25% ready for 
immediate action. Our problem, 
therefore, involves the develop- 
ment of a war force after the 
‘emergency has arrived. The time. 
factor dominates the situation to a 
degree not approximated in any 
other great country. For this rea- 
son in particular the problem of 
a suitable war. organization for 





the United States is one of many 


© —$—$ _———————— — 


of a well-informed public is 
profound importance.” 


of 


Dewey’s Statement 


“TI quote again: ‘Dec. -7; 
found the Army Ajir _ Forces 
equipped with plans but not 
planes.’ Did that come from 
Goebbels? That statement. was 
made in an official report on Jan. 
4 of this year by H. H. Arnold, 


1941, 


Commanding General of the Army- 


Air Forces of the United States of 
America.” 
The Facts 

From the official report of the 
commanding general of the Army 
Air Forces to the Secretary of 
War, Jan. 4, 1944: 

“Dec. 7, 1941 (Dec. 8, Hawaiian 
time) found the Army Air Forces 
equipped with plans but not with 
planes. When the Japanese struck 
our combat aircraft strength was 


little. better -than a -corporal’s 


guard of some 3,000 planes; of 
these only 1,157 were ‘actually 
suited to combat service.” .. . 
“The entire year 1941 was one 
of acceleration, in building bases 
and training facilities, teaching 
air crews and ground crews, 
establishing supply depots and 
supply lines, strengthening our 
continental defenses, expanding 
our aircraft and engine factories, 
furnishing friendly nations with 
more planes and equipment than 
we could spare, and getting ready 
for war. When the Japanese at- 
tacked on Dec. 7, 1941, we may 
not have had a powerful‘air force 
but we knew that we soon would 
have one. We had the plans, and 
our organization was growing 
every hour. We knew that we 


had done everything in our power, ; 


everything permitted us by a 
peace-loving nation to prepare to 
defend that nation against cruel 
and cunning foes.” .. . 

“Germany required ten years to 
create her Luftwaffe; we were re- 
quired to build our air force in 
one, and to fight with it in four 
corners of the world at the same 
time. By Dec. 7, 1941, our expan- 
sion program had been. well 
started. The Army Ajir Forces 
had a two-fold task: to build up 
a gigantic training system, and to 
hold off the enemy until we could 
build up strength to take the of- 
fensive.” . ... 

“The resourcefulness and en- 
ergy of our people would have 
been of little avail against our 
enemies if the Army Air Forces 
had not begun preparations for 
war long before Pearl Harbor. By 
Dec. 7, 1941, we were in low gear 
and were shifting into second. 
That we were rapidly building up 


-our strength at that time has been 


erased from the minds of, many 
people by succeeding events. But 
due in large part to the initiative 
of our Commander in Chief, we 


did not start this war from 
scratch.” 

Dewey’s Statement 
“Four months before Pearl 


Harbor, there was a debate in the 
United States Senate. The chair- 
man of a Senate committee de- 


scribed on the floor of the Senate 


the shocking state of our defense 
program. Senator Vandenberg 
asked the chairman where _ the 


blame should be laid, and _ the 


chairman replied, “There is only 
one place Seng the responsibility 
can be put.’ 


of that committee replied, ‘Yes; 
sir.’ , 4 
man? It was Harry Truman, the 
New Deal candidate for Vice 
President of the United States.’ - 


The Facts 


During a discussion on the floor’ 


; Then Senator Van- 
denberg. said, ‘Where is that—the’ 
White House?’ and the chairman: 


‘“Who was the committtee chair-- 


‘made by Senator Truman con- 
cerned chiefly . with camp -con- 
.struction and raw materials, as 
reported in the Congressional 
peogrd of Aug. 14, 1941, ‘page 

117: 

“Mr. Vandenberg: From _ the 
|Senator’s observations, can he tell 
ime where the final authority 
'rests in respect to priorities and 
|curtailments? Does it rest with 
Mr. Stettinius, or with Mr. Hen- 
derson, or with Mr. Knudsen, or 
| where?” 
| “Mr. Truman: If I could answer 
that question, it would not be 
necessary for the Committee to 
continue any further. We are try- 
ing to find that out. The last in- 
formation I have is that it rests 
with Mr. Stettinius. 

“Mr. Vandenburg: In _ other 
words, the Senator is now saying 
that the chief bottleneck which 
the defense program confronts is 
the lack of adequate organization 
and coordination in the’ adminis- 
tration of defense? 

“Mr. Truman: That is exactly 
what the hearings before our Com- 
mittee will- prove. 

’“Mr. Vandenberg: Who is re- 
sponsible for that situation? 

“Mr. Truman: There is only one 
place where the responsibility can 
be put. 

“Mr. Vandenberg: Where is that 
—the White House? 

“Mr. Truman: Yes, sir. 

“Mr. Vandenberg: I thank the 
Senator.” | Laughter. | 


Dewey’s Statement 


“Again, in a magazine article in 
November, 1942, this statement 
appeared: ‘The reasons for the 


waste and confusion, the Commit- 
tee found; were everywhere the 
same: the lack of courageous, 
unified leadership and centralized 
direction at the top.” 


The Facts 


The Senator was talking about 
the fights among various agencies. 
In the November, 1942, issue of 
“American Magazine,” in an arti- 
cle entitled, “We Can Lose the 
War in Washington,” in discussing 
business and the confusion at the 
top of the War Production Board 
in particular and dollar-a-year 
men in general, Senator Truman 
said: 

“Chaotic conditions in war pro- 
duction are by no means a thing 
for which the Administration or 
the men in charge are alone to 
blame. Leadership implies ‘fol- 
lowship.’ And up to now we, who 
have been free in finding fault, 
have shown ourselves poor follow- 
ers. If we wish.to correct the 
situation, the power lies with 
'“Red tape makes it necessary 
for many companies with war con- 
tracts to ‘employ clerks and book- 
keepers who do nothing but fill 
out Government forms and ques- 
tionnaires—forms for the War 
Department and the Navy, for the 
War Production Board, the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue, the Of- 
fice of ;Price Administration, the 
Social Security Board, and many 
more besides. 

“In peacetime red tape repre- 
sents a necessary evil, keeping 
public servants from straying too 
far out of bounds. During the war 
emergency, however, we need ad- 
ministrators with the moral cour- 
age to slash through and get things 
done—and get them done on 
time.” ... 

“We are in danger of losing this 
war if we continue to permit per- 
sonal self-seeking and _business- 


production schedules.” .. . 

“The reasons for the waste and 
confusion, the Committee found, 
were’ everywhere the same: the 
lack of courageous, unified lead- 
ership and centralized direction at 
the. top. ai 
““The.need for a strong hand at 
the helm of America’s war pro- 
duction finds fresh confirmation 
in-each.new. batch of mail that 
lands:on my desk.” ... 

* “Some people have gathered the 
impression that my opposition to 
‘this’ type of dollar-a-year man 











complications, and the influence! of the Senate following a speech’ in the employ of Uncle Sam.is a 


Dewey’s Statement 
“Now listen to this: ‘When the 


matter of New Deal antipathy to | 
successful business men. That is| 
neta wai through the same poten wg of feet bag als mpc 
experience a couple of years ago. | hake Rigo shat Pad tye Gookbels? 
It was only after a newspaper! 'The man who said that was Alben 
publisher had been drafted to| Barkley, your majority leader o* 
Ne ee — oe oa industry—/the United States Senate. And 
ne atter tere nad been a gen-|where do you suppose Alben 
eral switching around of jobs, s0| Barkley said ‘when the treachery 
that steel men were placed in|of Pearl Harbor came we were 


charge of textiles, and textile men 
in charge of steel, that Britain's | 
war output began really to hit its’ 
stride. | 

“Fundamentally, England’s pro- | 
duction crisis was a crisis of lead- | 
ership. And the same thing holds | 
true for the United States to-| 
Senha 

“With the world going up in 
flames about us, we owe it to our- 
selves to insist that the President 
act promptly to halt the selfish 
fights for power, the endless 
bickering and dissension which 
have so far blocked the complete 
utilization of our productive en- 
ergies.” ... 

“The leader of our production 
effort must be a man who can 
stand up to the generals and the 
admirals and tell them where to 
head in. He must have the au- 
thority required to rule the indus- 
trial roost, and the determination 
to use that power. 

“He must have the imagination 


and industrial daring to conjure |° 


up unheard-of-ways of doing 
things instead of reasons why 
they can’t be done. 

“The American-people are ready 
to spend blood and sweat and 
tears to buy victory. American in- 
dustry must be ready to sacrifice 
too. There can be no holding 
back of productive energy to pro- 
tect post-war profits. Without 
victory there will be no profit for 
anyone but Hitler and the Japs.” 


Dewey’s Statement 


“Again, on the floor of the 
Senate in May, 1943, these words 
were uttered: ‘After Pearl Harbor 
we found ourselves woefully un- 
prepared for’war. Was that Dr. 
Goebbels on the floor of the Sen- 
ate? 





not ready?’ Right in his speech 
nominating .Mr. Roosevelt for a 
fourth term.” 


The Facts 


Excerpt from Senator Barkley’s 
nominating speech: 

“For this foresight and forth- 
rightness he (the President) was 
denounced as a war monger and 
assailed as the friend of the war 
profiteer, and he became the ob- 
ject of partisan and personal villi- 
fication like unto that which 
Washington suffered and which 
Lincoln endured. 

“Whose was the voice then that 
cried from the wilderness? Who 
became then the major prophet— 
the man who saw and warned the 
people against approaching dan- 
ger, or those who fulminated their 
jeremiads against him because he 
had the clarity of vision to see and 
the courage to proclaim the inter- 
est of our people and our welfare 
in the world’s developments? 

“When the treachery of Pearl 
Harbor came we were not ready. 
The shock of it blasted us from 
our complacency, as the previous 
‘shock of Hitler’s attack on Europe 
blasted his neighbors out of theirs. 

“No democracy is ever ready 
for war at the drop of a hat. That 
is true of Europe and Asia no less 
than of America. And because the 
people themselves who live in 
those democracies have not wanted 
war, because they believed in the 
good faith of treaties made to pre- 
vent war, they were unwilling to 
believe that war would come or to 
be ready for war when it came.” 


Dewey’s Statement 
“Now why is. it we weren’t 
ready when we were attacked? 
Let’s look at my opponent’s own 


“The very words my opponent! words. In a message to Congress 
calls a falsification came from the in 1935; he said: ‘There is no 
mouth of his running mate, Harry | ground for apprehension that our 
Truman, the Democratic nominee | relations with any nation will be 


as-usual to interfere with all-out | 


for Vice-President.” | 


The Facts 


The Senator was talking only | 
about disputes between agencies 
with particular reference to rub- 
ber. 


In a report to the Senate on the 
hearings which the Special Com- 
mittee to Investigate the National 
Defense Program had been con- 
ducting, on May 6, 1943, Senator 
Truman stated: 


“The task of control and guid- 
ance is of utmost importance. 
Clear leadership in strong hands 
is required. The influence from 
above must always be toward 
unity. Where necessary, heads 
must be knocked together. 

“The issues in this dispute, in- 
volving war strategy, can and 
should be resolved by the agency 
established for that purpose, the 
War Production Board. This re- 
port is directed, not at these is- 
sues, but at the weaknesses in 
administration of the war effort 
which permit such disputes to 
reach the point of public contro- 
versy. 

“After Pearl Harbor we found 
ourselves woefully unprepared for 
war. This Committee reported on 
the rubber situation and warned 
that supplies were dangerously 
low; that erection of synthetic 
rubber facilities were essential; 
that there would probably be no 
new rubber for civilians until 
1944. Precious months were 
wasted in discussion after. our 
findings were made, public. Fi- 
nally, after the President’s Baruch 
Committee arrived at the same 
conclusion, synthetic rubber got 
under way. To accomplish this, 
a rubber czar was set up, within 
the War Production Board to be 





otherwise than peaceful.’ ” 


The Facts 


In the President’s Annual Mes- 
sage to the Congress, Jan. 4, 1935 
—on the state of the Nation: 

“I. cannot with candor tell you 
that general international rela- 
tionships outside the borders ox 
the United States are improved. 
On. the surface -of things many 
old jealousies are resurrected, old 
passions aroused; new strivings 
for armament and power, in more 
than one land, rear their ugly 
heads. I hope that calm counsel 
and constructive leadership will 
provide the steadying influence 
and the time necessary for the 
coming of new and more prac- 
tical forms of representative gov- 
ernment throughout the world 
wherein privilege and power will 
occupy a lesser place and world 
welfare a greater. 

“IT believe, however, that our 
own peaceful and neighborly atti- 
tude toward other nations is com- 
ing to be understood and appreci- 
ated. The maintenance of inter- 
national. peace is a matter in 
which we are deeply and unself- 
ishly concerned. Evidence of ouy 
persistent and undeniable desire 
to prevent armed conflict has re- 
cently been more than once af- 
forded... 

“There is no ground for appre- 
hension that our relations with 
any nation will be otherwise thari 
peaceful. Nor is there ground for 
doubt that the people of most na- 
tions seek relief from the threat 
and burden attaching to the fals> 
theory that extravagant armamen‘. 
cannot be reduced and limited by 
international accord.” 


Dewey’s Statement 
“In 1937 he (the President) 





sure, but still more or less auton- 


omous. ... 


said, and I quote: ‘How happy we 
(Continued on page 1720) 
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White House Analysis @f Statements 


Letters To President By Berle And Hershey 


By Gov. Dewey In Oklahoma Speech _» On Assertions In Gov. Dewey’s Speeches 


In addition to the White House analysis issued Oct. 14 of state- 


(Continued from page 1719) 


are that the circumstances of the 


moment 

money into bridges and boule- 
vards * * * rather than into huge 
standing armies and vast imple- 


ments of war.” 


The Facts 


From the President’s “Quaran- 
tine the Aggressors” speech in 
Chicago, Oct. 5, 1937: 

“* * * Tet no one imagine that 
America will escape, that Amer- 
ica may expect mercy, that this 
Western Hemisphere will not be 
attacked and that it will continue 
tranquilly and peacefully to carry 
on the ethics and the arts of civil- 
ization.” * * * 

“There is a solidarity and in- 
terdependence about the modern 
world, both technically and mor- 
ally, which makes it impossible 
for any nation completely to iso- 
late itself from economic and po- 
litical upheavals in the rest of the 
world, especially when such up- 
heavals appear to be spreading 
and not declining. There can be 
no stability or peace either within 
nations or between nations ex- 
cept under laws and moral stand- 
ards adhered to by all. Interna- 
tional anarchy destroys every 
foundation for peace. It jeopar- 
dizes either the immediate or the 
future security of every nation, 
large or small. It is, therefore, a 
matter of vital interest and con- 
cern to the people of the United 
States that the sanctity of inter- 
national treaties and the mainte- 
nance of international morality 
be restored.” * * * 

“How happy we are that the 
circumstances of the moment per- 
mit us to put our money into 
bridges and boulevards, dams and 
reforestation, the conservation of 
our soil and many other kinds of 
useful works rather than into 
huge standing armies and vast 
supplies of implementts of war. 

“I am compelled and you are 
compelled, nevertheless, to look 
ahead. The peace, the freedom 
and the security of 90% of the 
population of the world is being 
jeopardized by the remaining 10% 
who are threatening a breakdown 
of all international order and law. 
Surely the 90% who want to live 
in peace under law and in ac- 
cordance with moral standards 
that have received almost uni- 


versal acceptance throughout the | 


centuries can and must find some 
way to make their will pre- 
vei.” * * * 

“When an epidemic of physical 
disease starts to spread, the com- 
munity approves and joins in a 

uarantine of the patients in or- 

r to protect the health of the 
community against the spread of 
the disease.” 


Dewey’s Statement 


“But war came just two years 
later (referring to the 1937 ‘hap- 
* * * to put our money into 
bridges and boulevards * * * than 
into * * * standing armies and 
vast implements of war’ state- 
ment). It was in January of 1940 
that I publicly called for a two- 
ocean Navy for the defense of 
America. It was that statement 
of mine which Mr. Roosevelt 
called, and I quote his words: 
‘Just plain dumb.’ Then, as now, 
we got ridicule instead of action.” 


: The Facts 
In the President’s press confer- 
ence held on May 14, 1940, in 
which his message to the Congress 
on National Defense was dis- 


“Q.—Mr. President, has there 
: any revival of the discussion 
_ of the need for a two-ocean Navy, 
in view of the German gains in 
the air over the British Fleet? 
“The President: Well, when you 
talk about a two-ocean Navy in 
rd to our naval defense, I 
don’t know. I think it probably 
goes back to the days of—when 
did we first get California? 1847, 
wasn't it? 








permit us to put our | 


| “Q.—yYes, sir. 
| ‘}he President: In other words, 
it is an entirely outmoded con- | 
ception of naval defense and it| 
has been since about 1847 when | 
we first acquired California. 

|just never discuss two-ocean | 
| Navy in one way or the other be- | 
cause it is dumb to talk of naval | 
defense in those terms. * 


dressed to the President, bearing on remarks of Gov. Dewey in his | quent to the time of this press 


_ments made by Gov. Thomas E. Dewey in his address at Oklahoma 
| City, and the inclusion in the analysis of “The Facts,’ other releases 
| from the White House at the same time comprised two letters ad- 


campaign speeches—one by Assistant Secretary of State Berle, and 


ystem. 


With respect to these releases, | 
: « « Of | advices from Washington Oct. 14/| sentence from a section dealin 


| the other by Maj. Gen. Hershey,¢ 
Director of the Selective Service | was secretly trying to set u 





pa 
| communist system. 
To do this, he ripped a single 


‘course you are supposed to have | to the New York “Herald Trib- | with the dangers of a closed cap- 
'a Navy that will go anywhere for | Une” by Car! Levin, said in part: | ital market. One of the dangers 

" The first was an analysis of! set out was the fact that if capital 
human being can say where it |S°me 3,000 words of Gov. Thomas | did not flow into necessary enter- 


'national defense purposes and no 


will have to go—nobody. 
| “Q.—Isn’t it conceivable we | 
'may have to split the fleet if| 
something happened out 


in the 
Netherlands Indies and then 

“The President: I am afraid 
that is a leading question. 

“Q@.—It would take ten years to 
create another Navy like this 
one? 

“The President: Yes, and then 
Suppose you got an attack 
from three angles instead of two. 
and then you would have to have 
three navies. In other words, it 
really, honestly, is a stupid con- 
ception that nobody who knows 
anything about defense would 
ever use. Nobody has ever used 
that term that knew anything 
about defense. 

“Q.—Mr. President, if we can- 
not have a two-ocean Navy, would 
it be logical to have two canals 
between the Atlantic and the Pa- 
cific? 

“The President: Personally I 
wish we had 10 canals, because 
the more communications you 
have, which are capable, more or 
less, of defense, the better it is. 
I wish there weren’t any isthmus. 
I wish there were a big open 
space down there. 

“Q@.—Mr. President, I do not 
mind seeming dumb, but if we 
nave two oceans, why wouldn’t it 
be a good idea to have two com- 
plete Navies, one for each? 

“Phe President: Well, because 





- 


E. Dewey’s Sept. 25 Oklahoma 
City speech, comparing the Re- 
publican Presidential candidate’s 
allegations with the source mate- 
rial from which the White House 
indicated they were drawn. 

This analysis, issued by the 
White House and not by the Pres- 
ident, though undoubtedly with 
his knowledge, carried no words 
of introduction. 


The second release, which fol- 
lowed closely that of the volumi- 
nous analysis, pertained to Gov- 
ernor Dewey’s Charleston, W. Va., 
address of last Saturday |Oct. 7! 
and took the form of an an- 
nouncement that the President 
has received from Adolf A. Berle, 
Jr., Assistant Secretary of State, a 
letter stating that Mr. Dewey had 
misquoted him in Charleston... . 

The third release, following the 
pattern of the second, contained 
a letter to the President from Maj. 
Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Director 


‘of the Selective Service System, 


explaining the military demobili- 
zation statement attributed to him 
by Governor Dewey in his open- 
ing campaign address at Phila- 
delphia on Sept. 7. 

This letter referred 
| Dewey’s charge that a statement 
by the Selective Service D_rector 
was a clear demonstration that 
the Roosevelt administration so 
“lacked faith in America” that it 
intended to demobilize the armed 





it is just exactly like Portland, 
Maine. If you break things down 
in those terms, we ought to have 
Navy ships at the mouth of every 
harbor to protect that harbor 
against any possible attacking for 
us because, you see, they might 
attack Portland, Maine, and Bos- 
ton, Mass., at the same time, 
Now wouldn’t that be awful? You 
really ought to have two Navies. 
“Q.—Well, I just do not think 
that is the same thing because 
you have got oceans—— 


“The President (interposing). 
That is what you call reductio ad 
absurdum.” 


Note—That very day the Pres- 
ident sent a message to the Con- 
gress calling for 50,000 planes a 
year and for an immediate appro- 
priation of $896,000,000 for the 
Army and Navy in addition to 
items already included in the 
pending War and Navy Appro- 
priations Bills. The press confer- 
ence dealt largely with that, but 
Dewey said nothing about the 
message. 

















Dewey’s Statement 


“The war rose in fury. When 
Hitler’s armies were at the gates 
of Paris, Mr. Roosevelt once again 
soothed the American people with 
the jolly comment: There is no! 
need for the country to be ‘dis- 
2omboomerated.’ ” 


The Facts 


At his press conference on May 
28, 1940, following his recent radio 
address (May 26, 1940) on national 
lefense, in discussing the public 
response to the need for prepared- 
1ess, the President said: 

‘“. . . The answer has been fine 
all over the country. I am very, 
very appreciative of it and I think 
people understand the seriousness 
of the situation. 

“At the same time, I think peo- 
ple should realize that we are not 
‘going to discombobolate (discom- 
hnomerate) or upset, any more 
than we have to, a great many of 





forces gradually because of fear of 
unemployment. Mr. Dewey, at 
the time, quoted General Hershey 
as having explained the need for 
gradual demobilization by saying 
“we can keep people in the Army 
about as cheaply as we could 
create an agency for them when 
they are out.” 

General Hershey’s letter, dated 
Thursday [|Oct. 12], explained to 
the President that in making the 
remark he was merely giving his 
“personal opinion in a field over 
which I have no responsibility” 
and that the publicity that has 
been given to it “has tended to 
attach a_ sign.ficance which is 
completely out of accord with the 
facts in the matter.” 

These letters as given in the 
“Herald Tribune.” from its Wash- 
ington bureau, follow: ' 


BERLE’S LETTER 


My Dear Mr. President: 

At Charleston last Saturday 
Governor Dewey misguoted a per- 
sonal memorandum of mine dated 
May 23, 1939, to the Temporary 
National Economic Committee, in 
a surprisingly dishonest effort to 
claim that your administration 





tie normal processes of life. There 
is one of the ladies in the room, 
for instance, who was going to 
ask that question and wanted to 
know whether we are not only 
going to have no new automobiles 
next year, new models, but 
whether it meant a lot of other 
things that could be put into the 
luxury class would have to be 
foregone by the population and 
... the answer is that this de- 
lightful young lady will not have 
to forego cosmetics. lipsticks, ice- 
cream sodas and—(laughter).... 
We do not want to upset the nor- 
mal trend of things any more than 
we possibly can help.” 


to Mr.; 


Governor Dewey’s speech at Ok- | 


lahoma City Sept. 25 was referred 





to in our issue of Sept. 28, page. 


1353, 


prise, the Government would be 
compelled to enter direct fiaanc- 
ing of activities- supposed to be 
private. If this happened, “over 
a period of years, the Govern- 
ment will gradually come to own 
most of the productive plants of 
the United States’—this “being 
just what we wanted to avoid. 
Governor Dewey put this sentence 
forward as the doctrine advo- 
cated, though the entire memo- 
randum showed the exact con- 
trary. 

He then built a speech on the 
theory that this was “your pro- 
gram.” The record shows ot 
only that this was not your pro- 
gram, but also that it was not any 
one’s program. In the circum- 
stances this was a clear attempt to 
play fast and loose with the 
American public. 

The program actually advocated 
was Clearly stated just three para- 
graphs later: 

“In a democratic organization 
of economy the obvious end 
should be to permit and require 
private initiative to do as much 
of the work as it can, consistent 
with maintaining the national 
economy on a reasonably even 
flow, distributing the burdens and 
benefits meanwhile that no class 
will be unduly favored, no class 
unduly burdened, and a maximum 
of opportunity be provided for 
every one to use his abilities 
usefully with corresponding re- 
ward. It is the definite function 
of the financial system to make 
this possible at all times.” 

Governor Dewey knows me 
quite well. He asked and got my 
help in getting him the Independ- 
ent nomination which made pos- 
sible his election as District At- 
torney in New York. We served 
together for two years in New 
York City. He knows, as does 
everybody else, that, while I want 
a finance system that takes care 
of little people as well as big, I 
have never been a Communist. 

Faithfully yours, 


ADOLF A. BERLE, JR. 


* me a 


HERSHEY’S LETTER 
Oct. 13, 1944. 


My Dear Mr. President: 

Widespread and recurring pub- 
licity has been given to a reply 
which, I made to a hypothetical 
question in a press conference 
held in Denver in August of this 
year during my inspection of the 
state headquarters of Selective 
Service in that city. 

This reply was given as my per- 


which I have no responsibility. 
That fact, I am sure, was under- 
stood by all present. 
It was clearly indicated by me 
at the time that my personal opin- 
ion was ‘not popular and would 
probably not be given considera- 
tion. 

There was no question at this 
press conference in Denver but 
that the responsibility for de- 


mobilization of the armed’ forces pid 


personnel was a resbohsibility of 
the heads of the War and Navy 
Departments, and not a responsi- 
bility of the director of Selective 
Service. 

The interest of the director of 
Selective Service in demobiliza- 
tion stems from his legal respon- 
sibilities for replacing veterans in 
their former positions or for aid- 
ing them in finding new cnes, In 





sonal opinion in a field over 


} 


) fact, that was the purpose and the 


subject matter of the press con- 
ference and the circumstances 
through which the question was 
asked in Denver. 

I have refrained from comment 
since then with the feeling that 


'the announcements by the War 
'and the Navy Departments subse- 


conference clearly indicated the 


| policies of the Government in re- 








gard to demobilization. 

Representatives of the War De- 
partment, the Navy Department 
and the Selective Service system 
appeared before the military com- 
mittee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives prior to the announce- 
ment by the War Department of 
its plan for discharging veterans, 
a plan evolved after numerous 
polls of Army personnel. 

The committee of the Congress 
was at that time informed that 
the needs of the armed forces to 
defeat Japan and the availability 
of shipping would be the only 
regulating factors governing rate 
of demobilization of personnel 
after the defeat of Germany. The 
Selective Service system at that 
time indicated its intention and 
desire to carry out its responsi- 
bilities based on the plans of the 
War Department. Mr. Stimson, 
in his press conference last week, 
set out clearly the reasons which 
had been given by War Depart- 
ment representatives in this joint 
meeting with the Congressional 
committee on Sept. 5, 1944. 

The Selective Service system 
has been operated by the co- 
ordinated efforts of many Amer- 
icans of divergent political faiths. 
Partisanship has had no place in 
Selective Service as the four 
years’ participation by all of the 
governors of the States testifies. 

My non-participation in any ac- 
tivities or any organizations of a 
political nature has been the 
continuation of a pract:ce which 
began with the first Presidential 
campaign in which I was old 
enough to vote. I was in the 
armed forces at that time. I still 
am an officer of the armed forces. 

My political philosophy I be- 
lieve to a personal affair, but I 
have never withheld the informa- 
tion that I have been and am a 
Republican. I have voted when- 
ever it was possible for me to do 
so. I plan to continue to vote as 
I believe that to be my right and 
my duty. 

The publicity that has been 
given to my reply at Denver has 
tended to attach a significance 
which is completely out of accord 
with the facts of the matter. I 
trust that this information will 
make clear the circumstances 
under which the subject matter 
was discussed. 

Respectfully yours, 


LEWIS B. HERSHEY. 


Results Of Treasury 
Bill Offering 


The Secretary of the Treasury 
announced on Oct. 16 that the 
tenders of $1,300,000,000, or there- 
abouts, of 91-day Treasury bills to 
be dated Oct. 19 and to mature 
Jan. 18, 1945, which were offered 
on Oct. 13, were opened at the 
Federal Reserve Banks on Oct. 16. 

The details of this issue are as 
follows: 

Total applied for, $2.183.869,000. 
Total aecepted, $1,313,861,000 (in- 
cludes $59,721,000 entered on a 
fixed price basis at 99.905 and 
accepted in full). 

Average price 99.905, equivalent 
rate .of discount approximately 
0.375% per annum. : 
_Range of accepted competitive 

s: 





High, 99.909, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.360% 
per annum. : 

Low. 99.905, eauivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.376% 
per 21num. 

(55% of the amount hid for at 
the low price was accepted.) 

There was a maturity of a sim- 
ilar issue of bills on Oct. 19 in the 
amount of $1,206,589,000. 
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Reply Of Gov. Dewey To White House Analysis 
Of His Oklahoma Speech And Berle Letter 


The following statement, made available by the Associated Press, | 
en route to St. Louis with Governor Thomas E. Dewey, Republican | 


candidate for President, was issued by Gov. Dewey on Oct. 15 in York 


answer to documents released from the White House: 


I have read Mr. Roosevelt’s 


statement issued by him at ‘the 


White House” in which he belatedly attempts to answer my speech 


of three weeks ago at Oklahoma® 


City. 

But this statement he puts out 
is not new. Exactly the same 
statement was put out by the 
publicity director of the Demo- 
cratic party to its speakers ten 
days before. Mr. Roosevelt has 
found it necessary to dust it off 
and issue 
shiv of the White House. 

In this ‘statement Mr. Roose- 
velt confesses that every single 
statement I made in my Okla- 
homa City speech was exactly 
correct down to the last period 
and comma. 

Mr. Rooseveit’s failure to pre- 
pare this country and the result- 
ing price we have had to pay is 


established out of the mouths of | 


his own followers. As I have said, 
I did not intend debating the 
tragic results of Mr. Roosevelt’s 


total failure of leadership. But. 
the facts are even more clearly | 


etched as a result of his state- 
ment of yesterday. 


It is the fact that the Chief of : 
Staff of the United States testified - 


that in 1940 our Army was “only 
25% ready.” 

It is the fact that General Ar- 

nold, on Jan. 4 of this year stated 
that “Dec. 7, 1941, found the Army 
Air Force equipped with plans but 
not planes.” 
_ It is the fact that four months 
after Pearl Harbor Mr. Roose- 
velt’s current running mate ad- 
mitted on the floor of the United: 
States Senate the responsibility 
for the shocking state of our de- 
fense program was right in the 
White House. 

It is the fact that both Senator 
Truman and Senator Barkley 
have publicly..admitted that our 
nation was not prepared for the 
attack on Pearl Harbor. 

The list is endless. The record 

is dreadfully bad. It cannot be 
concealed by epithets or by hid- 
ing behind the symbol of the 
White House. 
_ It is equally amazing that Mr. 
Roosevelt should find it necessary 
to get his subordinate and close 
associate, Mr. Berle, the Assistant 
Secretary of State, to write him 
a letter accusing me of “misquot- 
ing,” “dishonesty” and of having 
“ripped” a sentence from its con- 
text. Mr. Roosevelt alco released 
this from the White House. 

Once again, the facts are very 
simple. Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Berle again admit my statement 
that Mr. Berle said in a memo- 
randum: 

“Over a period of years, the 
Government will gradually come 
to own most of the productive 
plants of the United States.” 


Mr. Berle claims that he meant 
the opposite and cites other lan- 
guage in the memorandum. But 
he skillfully omits to quote the 
relevant language in the very 
Same passage from which I have 
| quoted above. It reads: 

“Tf the country desires to make 

wealth creation a function of gov- 
ernment (I personally believe it 

must do so.in larger measure than 

it has heretofore) the choice 
. should be the considered choice of 
the country, and not the result 
_of a policy of drift. 


“The Government's ability to 
create wealth efficiently is denied 
by a good many people. It seems 
to me a good many of these at- 
tacks. are unjustified, though I am 
frankly biased in favor of public 
ownership of certain forms of 
wealth.” 


_. There is more of the same doc- 
trine in Mr. Berle’s memorandum. 
_. The conclusion seems to be that 
Mr. Roosevelt is continuing the 
slippery tactics the New Deal has 
always employed. 


It seems regrettable that the 





it with the sponsor- | 





i|man who wants to be President 
for 16 years should find it neces- 
sary to hide behind evasion by his 
j;associates and should sink to 
‘using the White House to make a 
| headline for a ten-day-old release 
by the publicity director of his 
| party. 

| 


The State of Trade 


(Continued from page 1714) 
|few months of this year. Cut- 
| backs are increasing and the gen- 
(eral delivery situation is better 
'than it was a few months ago, 
| notes the magazine. 

Cancellation of virtually all of 
the landing mat program is the 
biggest single event affecting the 
steel industry’s outlook since pro- 
duction passed over the hump and 
signs are current that before many 
weeks have passed the possibil- 
ities of greater production of 
'civilian orders will be much 
brighter. Some mills plan to use 
newly found rolling mill space, 
for further cutting down of back- 
| logs, and in the cast of others for 
soliciting new sheet business to 
fill the gap. 

Should new or additional flat 
rolled business fail to materialize 
to replace landing mat cancella- 
tions and plate cutbacks, a reduc- 
tion in raw steel output at some 
plants may be expected. Plate 
cutbacks by the Maritime Com- 
mission are expected to be steeper 
at an earlier date than was antici- 
pated, the trade journal notes. 

Lend-lease steel requirements 
for the fourth quarter will reach 
the lowest point than at any time 
since this method of supplying the 
Allies was instituted. Shipments 
of this type in the final quarter 
may not even reach 200,000 tons 
compared with past peak loads 
of more than 1,000,000 tons per 
quarter. 

Lend-lease steel requirements 
for the first quarter of 1945 are 
expected to be a negligible factor 
in the steel distribution picture. 
Regular steel export orders have 
expanded recently, however, the 
increased tonnage has not been 
sufficient to offset the decline in 
lend-lease steel shipments, ob- 
serves “The Iron Age.” 

Should the European War con- 
tinue through the winter months 
there is adequate capacity and 
production to take care of urgent 
war needs and at the same time 
have an ever-increasing segment 
of the industry available for civil- 
ian output. 

With the automobile industry 
preparing firm post-war orders 
involving large tonnages, the sig- 
nificance of the revised flat rolled 
situation between individual steel 
producers is large. Mills whose 
plate producing efficiency on con- 
verted continuous facilities has 
been low, will be carefully 
watched by competitors to see 
that the plate production direc- 
tive is equitably cut by WPB to 
insure that everyone gets an even 
break in the race for profitable 
sheet business, the magazine con- 
cludes. 

The American Iron and Steel 
Institute announced last Monday 
that the operating rate of steel 
companies ee mage 94% of the 
industry) will,be 97% of capac- 
ity for the week, beginning Oct. 16, 
compared with ,.96.9% one week 
ago. This week’s operating rate is 
equivalent to 1.745.000 tons of 
steel ingots and castings, com- 
pared with 1.743.200 net tons last 
week and 1,755,000 tons one year 
ago. 

Electric Production — The Edi- 
son Electric Institute reports that 
the output of electricity increased 
to approximately 4.375,079 000 








| from 
| preceding week. 





4.365,907,000 kwh. in the 


for the month of Oct., 1944. When 


The latest fig-| compared with the corresponding 
|ures approximate a gain of 0.8% | week last year, crude oil produc- 
| from the level of one year ago,! tion was 301,250 barrels per day 


when output reached 4,341,754,000! higher. For the four weeks ended 


kwh. 

Consolidated Edison Co. of New } 
reports system output of | 
176,300,000 kilowatt-hours in the 
week ended Oct. 8, 1944, and com- 
pares with 219,800,000 kilowatt- 
hours for the corresponding week 
of 1943, or a decrease of 19.7%. 

Local distribution of electricity 
amounted to 167,600,000 kilowatt- 
hours, compared with 200,100,000 
kijowatt-hours for the  corre- 
sponding week of last year, a de- 
crease of 16.2%. 

R. R. Freight Loadings — Car- 
loadings of revenue freight for 
the week ended Oct. 7 totaled 
877,942 cars, the Association of 
American Railroads announced. 
This was a decrease of 35,057 cars, 
or 3.8% below the preceding week 
this year and a decline of 28,415 
cars or 3.1% below the corre- 
sponding week of 1943. Compared 
with a similar period in 1942, a 
decrease of 31,308 cars, or 3.4% is 
shown. 

Coal Preduction—The U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines reports production 
of Pennsylvania anthracite for 
week ended Oct. 7, 1944, at 1,- 
245,000 tons, a decrease of 91,000 
tons (6.8%) from the preceding 
week, and 75,000 tons, or 5.7% 
below the corresponding week of 
1943. The 1944 calendar year to 
date shows an increase of 5.3% 
when compared with correspond- 
ing period of 1943. 

The report of the Solid Fuels 
Administration placed bituminous 
production for the week ended 
Oct. 7 at 11,620,000 net tons, 
representing a decrease of 460,- 
000 tons, or 3.8% compared with 
12,050,000 tons in the preceding 
week. Production in the. corre- 
sponding week of last year 
amounted to 12,086,000 net tons, 
while output for Jan. 1 to Oct. 7, 





1944, totaled 482,730,000 net tons, 
as against 456,909,000 tons in the 
same 1943 period, or,.a gain of 
5.7%. 

Estimated production of bee- 
hive coke in the United States for 
the week ended Oct. 7, 1944, as 
reported by the same _ source, 
shows an increase of 1,600 tons 
when compared with the output 
for the week ended Sept. 30, last, 
and a decline of 53,900 tons from 
the corresponding week of 1943. 


Copper Output in September— 
Crude copper production in Sep- 
tember dropped to 82,572 tons 
from 82,769 in the preceding 
month and output of the refined 
metal slumped to 88,384 tons 
from 91,047 tons, as noted by the 
Copper Institute. Domestic de- 
liveries for the month amounted 
to 118,054 tons as against 139,515 
tons in August. 

Silver—The London market for 
silver was unchanged at 234d. 
The New York Official for foreign 
silver continued at 44%4c, with 
domestic silver at 705c. 


Lumber Shipments — The Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation reports that lumber 
shipments of 504 reporting mills 
were 49% below production for 
the week ended Oct. 7, while 
new orders of these mills were 
2.9% less than production for 
the same period. Unfilled order 
files amounted to 100% of stocks. 


For 1944 to date, shipments of 
reporting identical mills exceeded 
production by 3.0% and orders 
ran 6.1% above output. 


Compared to the corresponding 
weeks of 1935-39, production of 
reporting mills was 16.8% greater, 
shipments 13.7% greater, and or- 
ders 15.5% greater. 

Crude Oi! Production — Daily 
average gross crude oil production 
for the week ended Oct. 7, as 
estimated by the American Pe- 
troleum Institute, was 4.691,550 
barrels. This represented a de- 
crease of 70,750 barrels from the 
preceding week, and a decline of 
16,950 barrels from the daily aver- 
age figure recommended by the 


‘kwh. in the week ended Oct. 7: Petroleum. Administration for War 





| Oct. 7, 1944, daily output averaged 


4,735,800 barrels. 


Reports from refining com- 
panies indicate that the industry 
as a whole ran to stills (on a 
Bureau of Mines basis) approxi- 
mately 4,506,000 barrels of crude 
oil daily and produced 14,252,000 
barrels of gasoline. Kerosene out- 
put totaled 1,271,000 barrels, with 
distillate fuel oil placed at 4,706,- 
000 barrels and residual fuel oil 
at 8,676,000 barrels during the 
week ended Oct. 7, 1944. Stor- 
age supplies at the week-end to- 
taled 78,554,000 barrels of gaso- 
line; 14,322,000 barrels of kero- 
sene; 46,078,000 barrels of distil- 
late fuel, and 64,644,000 barrels of 
residual fuel oil. The above fig- 
ures apply to the country as a 
whole, and do not reflect condi- 
tions on the East Coast. 

Paper Production — Paper pro- 
duction for the week ended Oct. 
7 was at 96.1% of capacity as 
against 95.2% of capacity in the 
preceding week, the American 
Paper and Pulp Association’s in- 
dex of mill activity disclosed. The 
rate during the week ended Oct. 9, 
last year, was 90.9% of capacity. 
As for paperboard, production for 
the same period was reported at 
96% of capacity, compared with 
95% in the preceding week. 


Business Failures — Business 
failures in the United States for 
the week ended Oct. 5 advanced 
to 27 from 15 in the preceding 
week and compared with 42 a 
year ago, according to Dun & 
Bradstreet. Insolvencies with lia- 
bilities of $5,000 or more amount- 
ed to 19 against 11 in the preced- 
ing week and 20 a year earlier. 
There were three Canadian fail- 
ures compared with two a week 
earlier, and unchanged from a 
year ago. 


Retail and Wholesale Trade— 
Reports from department and 
other stores reveal that retail buy- 
ing for the country as a whole rose 
sharply during Columbus Day 
and registered gains of from 10 to 
15% the past week, touching 
levels reached usually just before 
Christmas. Candies and cigarettes 
were especially in demand with 
the rete of buying curtailed only 
by shortages. Apparel too, attract- 
ed much attention, but shortages 
as in other lines, worked to hold 
down volume. The wholesale field 
also was confronted with the same 
problem, states Dun & Bradstreet. 


In retail buying greater concen- 
tration was noted on gifts for men 
overseas. Buying was also strong 
in accessories and sports wear. 
The call for black dresses of 
better quality was large. Men’s 
suits showed an expansion in vol- 
ume, though the increases every- 
where have been less this month 
than they were in September. 
House furnishings and wares 
usually in good demand at this 
season were handicapped by les- 
sening inventories. 


The food store business held to 
the pace developed in the previ- 
ous week, which was one moder- 
ately improved over that of a year 
ago. Rationed meats continued 
scarce, while poultry was in plen- 
tiful supply. Throughout the 
country retail increases as report- 
ed by Dun & Bradstreet were es- 
timated at 8 to 14% above this 
time last year. Regional percent- 
ages show New England, 5 to 9%: 
East. 12 to 16%; Middle West, 7 
to 11%; Northwest, 8 to 12%; 
South, 14 to 18%; Southwest. 3 to 
7% and the Pacific Coast 11 to 
15% higher. 


A slight increase was noted in 
the wholesale food field the past 
week over the same period a year 
ago. Demand for fancy groceries 


was especially good and trading 
in fresh produce held steady. As 
for sugar, orders showed a fall- 
ing off for the first time, but but- 
ter continued scarce. 


Department store sales on a 
country-wide basis, as taken from 
* 








a 


the Federal Reserve Board’s in- 
dex, were 16% ahead of a year 
ago for the week ended Oct. 7. 
For the four weeks ended Oct. 7, 
1944, sales increased by 12%. An 
8% increase in department store 
sales for the year to Oct. 7, 1944, 
over 1943, was also noted. 


Marked improvement was noted 
in retail trade here in New York 
the past week when compered 
with one year ago. Estimates ac- 
cording to the New York “Times” 
placed department store volume 
at about 20% above that of 1943. 
Columbus Day helped trade ma- 
terially and this factor also con- 
tributed to the higher sales vol- 
ume for the country as a whole. 
In the outer garment line demand 
suffered to some extent due to 
fairly moderate weather. In the 
wholesale markets tight supply 
conditions ruled. The opening for 
spring sportswear took place in 
the week and heavy orders were 
booked. Orders will be filled on 
an allotment basis by manufactur- 
ers. 


According to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank’s index, department 
store sales in New York City for 
the weekly period to Oct. 7 in- 
creased by 17% over the same 
period of last year. This com- 
pared with a revised figure of 
19% in the preceding week. For 
the four weeks ended Oct. 7 sales 
rose by 12%, and for the year to 
Oct. 7 they improved by 9%. 


Business Failures 
Lower-Liahilities Up 
In September 


Business failures in September 
were lower in number but the 
amount of liabilities involved was 
higher than in August and in 
September a year ago. Business 
insolvencies, according to Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., totaled 75 and in- 
volved $4,065,000 liabilities as 
compared with 77 in August in- 
volving $1,054,000 liabilities and 
124 involving $1,488,000 in Sep- 
tember a year ago. 


The Manufacturing and Retail 
groups had fewer failures in Sep- 
tember than in August, the Con- 
struction and Commercial Service 
groups had more failures in Sep- 
tember than in August, while the 
Wholesale group had the same 
number. When liabilities are con- 
sidered it is found that only the 
Retail group had a smaller amount 
of liabilities involved in Septerm- 
ber than in August. 





Manufacturing failures last 
month numbered 24, involving 
$3,288,000 liabilities compared 


with 28 in August with $557,000 
liabilities. Wholesale failures num- 
bered 5, the same as in the previ- 
ous month but liabilities increased 
to $188,000 from $86,000 in Au- 
gust. In the Retail Trade section 
insolvencies were down from 32 
to 26 and liabilities from $272,000 
to $161,000. Construction failures 
rose from 9 in August to 12 in 
September and liabilities from 
$123,000 to $273,000. Commercial 
Service failures numbered 8 in 
September against 3 in August 
and liabilities $155,000 in Septem. 
ber against $16,000 in August. 
When the country is divided 
into Federal Reserve Districts it is 
found that the Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia and Richmond Re- 
serve Districts had fewer failures 
in September than in August, the 
St. Louis, Kansas City and Dallas 
Reserve districts had the same 
number and the remaining dis-~- 
tricts show more failures in 
September than in August. When. 


the amount of liabilities involved 
is considered, it is found that the 
Boston, Philadelphia and Rich- 
mond Reserve districts had less 
liabilities involved in September 
than in August, while all of the 
remaining districts had more. The 
Richmond Reserve District is dis- 
tinguished by not having had any 
failures. 
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-War Loans And Commitments To Manufacturers 
By Banks Exceed $8,000,000,000 Says ABA 


War production loans to manufacturers of the nation and com- 


mitments for such loans reported 


as outstanding on June 30, 1944, 


by 430 of the country’s larger banks aggregated $8,166,632,106, accord- 
ing to the semi-annual survey of the American Bankers Association 


released for publication on Oct. 5. 


The survey is conducted by the 


Association by means of a questionnaire addressed to the 500 largest 





banks. 
data on their war production 
lending activities, as against 436 
banks in the previous survey 
which covered loans and commit- 
ments outstanding Dec. 31, 1943. 
The advices from the Association 
state: 

“Of this $8,166,632,106 of total 
war loans and commitments by 
the banks outstanding on June 30, 
$7,875,286,080 represents loans and 
commitments for war supplies and 
materials and is an increase of 
$128,299,157 above the $7,746,986,- 
923 reported in a previous survey. 
The larger figure on June 30, even 
though reported by fewer banks, 
reflects the increasing quantities 


Of these, the 430 supplied® 





of arms and supplies flowing from 


the factories financed by loans 
from the banks. The remaining 
$291,346,026 represents loans and 
commitments for building of war 
plants and factories, compared 
with $678,891,230 for the same 


purpose as of Dec. 31 and is a re-, 


flection of the completion of 
America’s war workshop. 

“The total $8,166,632,106 of 
loans and commitments for loans 
reported by 430 banks on June 30 
was $259,246,047 lower than the 
$8,425,878,153 reported by 436 
banks for Dec. 31. The lower 
total for June 30 is attributable 
to fewer reporting banks as well 
as the completion of war contracts 
for factory construction.” 





FDR To Name Justice Byrnes For Interim Term 
As War Mobilization And Reconversion Chief 


The appointment of Justice James F. Byrnes for an interim 
term as War Mobilization and Reconversion Director was made 
known by President Roosevelt on Oct. 3, on which date the signing 
of the bill (recently enacted by Congress) was announced. 

In his statement the President said: 


“Under the law creating the 


new Office of War Mobilization 





and Reconversion the appointment ® 


of a director must be confirmed 
by the Senate. The Senate will 
not be in session until Nov. 14. 

“Justice Byrnes has agreed to 
accept an interim appointment as 
director and will serve until the 
Congress reconvenes, at which 
time I will send to the Senate for 
confirmation the appointment of 
a director who will serve for the 
two-year term provided in the 
statute. 

“Two years ago I asked Justice 





Byrnes to leave the Supreme 
Court and assist me in the war 
effort. He has done a magnificent 
job. His contribution to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war is 
recognized by a grateful nation. 

“Tl fully understand Justice 
Byrnes’s expressed desire not to 
remain as director for two more 
years. I have assured him that I 
will not ask him to continue to 
serve as Director beyond the in- 
terim term.” 


ABA Savings & Mortgage 
Conference At Atlanta 


Various aspects of the financial 
services which banks will render 
to returning veterans in aecord- 
ance with the “G. I. Bill of Rights” 
‘will be discussed at a two-day 
savings and real estate mortgage 
conference sponsored by the Sav- 
ings Division of the American | 
Bankers Association, which will 
be held at the Hotel Ansley in 
Atlanta, Ga., on November 9 and 
10, according to H. R. Templeton, 
President of the Division, who is 
also Vice-President of the Cleve- 
land Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bankers from the seven south- 
ern States of Florida, Georgia, 
South Carolina, Alabama, Ten- 
nessee, Louisiana and Mississippi 
will be in attendance during the 
two days. The first day of the 
conference, on November 9, will 
be devoted to a discussion of sav- 
ings banking, while the second 
day will be divided between a 
real estate mortgage conference 
in the morning, and the afternoon 
will be given over to a review of 
the “G. I. Bill,” it was announced 
-by Mr. Templeton, who will pre- 
side at the sessions on both days. 
 W. Randolph Burgess, President 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, and Dr. William A. Irwin. 
economist of the Association, will 
address the morning session of the 
savings conference on Nov. 9, 
which will be called to order by 
Mills B. Lane, Jr., Chairman of 
the Arrangements Committee, 
who is First Vice-President of the 








Citizens and Southern National 


Bank, Atlanta. Adding to the in- 
terest in the address by Mr. Bur- 
gess is the fact that besides being 
President of the Association, he 
is also Vice-Chairman of the 
Board of the National City Bank 
of New York, which stresses the 
importance of its savings depart- 
ment. 

Dr. Irwin will speak on “Sav- 
ings — An Economic Imperative.” 

An open forum on savings 
banking will be held during the 
afternoon of Nov. 9, which will 
be led by Dr. Irwin and discussed 
by Mr. Lane and one other prom- 
inent southern banker. Accord- 
ing to a tentative program for the 
sessions on Nov. 10, Ernest M. 
Fisher, director of research in 
mortgage and real estate of the 
American Bankers Association, 
will speak during the morning 
mortgage conference on ‘Making 
Mortgage Loans” and will later 
lead an open forum and discus- 
sion on the subject which will be 
guided by two southern bankers 
experienced in that field. 

The afternoon will be given 
over to a thorough review of 
banking’s responsibilities under 
the “G. I. Bill” and the program 
will consist of three addresses dis- 
cussing its legal and _ technical 
aspects from the standpoint of 
banks as well as mortgage loans 
which may be granted under its 
provisions and the public rela- 
tions involved. An open forum 
will follow to be led by a mem- 
ber of the Association’s legal staff, 
and two bankers familiar with 
the bill and competent to inter- 
pret its provisions. 


Veterans Bur. Explains 
Loan Arrangements 
Of Gi Bill Of Rights 


An explanation of the basic in- 
terest and guarantee arrange- 
ments for loans to veterans under 
the G. I. Bill of Rights was made 
public on Oct. 14 in Washington 
by the Veterans Administration, 
according to an Associated Press 
dispatch from Washington on that 
day given in the New York “Her- 
ald-Tribune,” which went on to 
say: 

At the same time, Harold W. 
Breining, assistant administrator 
in charge of finance and insur- 
ance, denied assertions of some 
banking groups that the bill and 
the final draft of regulations will 














Morgenthau’s Plan To Strip Germany Of Its 
Industry Criticized As “Utter Nonsense” 


Secretary Morgenthau’s plan to strip Germany of its industry 
suggests “mental bankruptcy,” according to “Industrial and Engi- 
neering Chemistry,” publication of the American Chemical Society, 
of which Walter J. Murphy is editor. : 
dustries of the Reich under scientific leadership is urged. 

“The idea of turning a nation of some 80,000,000 people, in fact | 
the most industrialized nation in® 


Europe, into an agricultural coun- 
try exclusively is utter nonsense,’ 
the journal says editorially. “We 
are, indeed, admitting complete 
mental bankruptcy if this is the 
only plan we can devise to assure 
peace in Europe.” The editorial 
added: 

“Germany’s criminal and mili- 
taristic classes must be punished 
according to their crimes against 
civilization. Her industries must 
be directly supervised for many 
years to come by scientifically 
trained individuals who will be 
able to detect and prevent the 
prostitution of science and indus- 
try for war purposes. 

“She must provide the labor to 
help restore the devastated coun- 
tries, the close tie between the 
military and industry must be 
eliminated, and the large trusts 
broken up. This, together with 
gradual reeducation of the Ger- 
man masses, constitutes the best 
means of preventing another 
world holocaust. Now is the time 
when our scientific leadership 
must assume a great responsibility 
and statesmen must aceord it an 
opportunity to assist in maintain- 
ing the peace of the world.” 








lay the homecoming service man 
open to jerry-builders and land 
sharks. 

Emphasizing that not only the 
bill but the tentative regulations 
to govern the administration of it 
are necessarily complicated, the 
Veterans Administration ex- 
plained how the bill would work 
under the two separate lending 
plans. 

One of these, Section 501, pro- 
vides for loans to be made by any 
one, with the Veterans Adminis- 
tration guaranteeing up to 50%, 
or not to exceed $2,000. The Vet- 
erans Administration will pay the 
first year’s interest on the part it 
guarantees. The alternate, Sec- 
tion 505, provides for 100% Fed- 
eral guarantee or insurance of the 
money loaned, with a_ selected 
Federal agency making, guaran- 
teeing or insuring the principal 
loan and the Veterans Adminis- 
tration limited to an additional 
$2,000 or 20% of the total. 

Taking loans of $10,000 as ex- 
amples, the Veterans Administra- 
tion offered this explanation: Un- 
der Section 501: Loan, $10,000. 
Lender: Any one. 

Interest: 4%, or $400 a year 
with the provisions that the Vet- 
erans Administration will pay $80 
representing the first year’s in- 
terest at 4% on $2,000, the amount 
guaranteed by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. 

Under Section 505: Loan: $10,- 
000. Lender: A Federal agency. 


Interest: (paid by veteran) 
44%,% plus %% insurance charge. 
on $8,000 of the total amount 
loaned; 4% interest on the re- 
maining $2,000. Thus the veteran 
will pay annual interest of $400 
on $8,000 and $80 on $2,000 
for a total of $480. He still will 
get the same prepayment by the 
Veterans Administration of the 
first year’s interest on its part in 
the loan. 


Either of these borrowing op- 
portunities is open to the veteran: 
Some bankers have raised the 
contention that the first plan. 
with no provision for Federal 
Housing. Authority inspection or 
appraisal on any building bought 
or built, does not provide the vet+. 
eran with proper guards against 
crooked builders or crooked real 
estate dealers. The Veterans Ad- 

inistration emphasizes, however, 
that, before it completes the reg- 
ulations for loans to the service 
personnel, adequate guards will 
be set up. 


Direct supervision of the in- 





of the State committee. 


the Bond Department of the Na- 
tional Bank of »Commerce. 





Training For Business 


(Continued from first page) 
those who have these qualities 
will make a_= success in life 
whether or not they ever see the 
inside of a college; while young 
people lacking these qualities 
could never amount to anything 
with a dozen Ph.Ds. 

What is the reason and what is 
the answer? Educators tell us 
that it’s a question of inheritance 
and home training, but I believe 
it is much more than this. There 
is something physically and spirit- 
ually wrong with a boy who has 
not these vital qualities. His 
brain, eyes, ears or his glands 
need physical attention. Educators 
should go about stamping out ig- 
norance, faulty judgment, lazi- 
ness, etc., as physicians have 
stamped out smallpox, cholera and 
typhoid fever. 


Colleges 50 Years Hence 


The preachers should be of 
greater help in 
youth. Jesus hit the educational 
nail on the head when He said 
that we all must be born again 
in order to amount to anything. 
I am much interested in what the 


re-generating | 





mental experts are accomplishing 
at certain state insane asylums.) 
It seems paradoxical that the lab- | 
oratories in these asylums may} 
solve the educational problem of 
the schools and colleges; but 
present experiments are pointing 
that way. 

The Babson Institute of 1994| 
will have a surgical department to 
operate on the glands and a die- 
tary kitchen to supply certain 
students with needed minerals 
which they lack because of their 
home soil conditions. I[amtoldthat 
dumping students in ice water has 
waked them up and has changed 
the entire course of their lives. 
At any rate, only when we have 
discovered a foolproof method of 
arousing youth spiritually and 
mentally, will we be able to pay 
our present public debts of $300,- 
000,000,000. 





Broome Heads Group 
For Sixth War Loan 


Robert E. Broome, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York: has been ap- 
pointed director of the Banking 
and Investment Division of the 
War Finance Committee for New 
York, it was announced by Fred- 
erick W. Gehle, State Chairman. 

Mr. Broome, whose headquar- 
ters will be located at 33 Liberty 
Street, in the heart of the finan- 
cial district, will direct the sales 
efforts of the 17 commercial bank, 
dealer, savings bank, and savings 
and loan association teams during 
the Sixth War Loan. He succeeds 
William R. White, also a Vice- 
President of the Guaranty Trust, 
who has been made vice-chairman 


Mr. Broome, a native of New 
York City, was educated at New 
York University, and served dur- 
ing the last war in the U. S. Ma- 
rine Corps. Following the war he 
was. associated with Paine -Web- 
ber Company, and in 1920. joined 
In 
1926 he became assistant cashier 
of that bank, and in 1928 he was 
made second, vice-president. He 
joined the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany in 1929, and in that same 





year was appointed a vice-pres- 
ident. He.resides in North Tarry- 
town, New York. 


From. Washington 


Ahead Of The News 


(Continued from first page) 


it a point of Hoover’s honor. The 
result is well known. Over a 
period of many months, when 


tariff revision was brought up, a 
coalition of Western Progressives 
and Southern Democrats wrote 
the rates, increasing agricultural 
protection and denying increased 
industrial protection. 

But in the trading back and 
forth the coalition was broken in 
the last few weeks of considera- 
tion of the measure. The East- 
ern bloc moved in and completely 
rewrote the bill with the result 
that we got the Hawley-Smoot 
monstrosity. Then and_ there 
Hoover’s political death warrant 
was signed. 

We bring this up by way of 
saying that the jitteriness now is 
almost solely confined to the New 
Dealers. They are bordering on 
panic. The gentleman may be 
wrong, but the most confident 
man in the country today is Gov- 
ernor Dewey. And the more the 
New Dealers contemplate. what 
they consider his sheer audacity 
the more hysterical they become. 
Watching them as they listen to 
the Governor on the radio it is 
downright amusing at the way 
they squirm in their seats and get 
red in the face when Dewey re- 
fers to their man “as the man who 
wants to be President for 16 
years.” 

If the Governor keeps it up, a 
lot of New Dealers are going to 
have apoplexy. Ever since Dewey’s 
name came into the Presidential 
speculation, back in pre-Conven- 
tion days of 1940, he is the only 
one who actually made them see 
red. They look upon him and 
they are trying hard to picture 
him to the country as a con- 
temptible little upstart. We fre- 
quently wondered whether their 
contempt for him was genuine or 
whether they were actually afraid 
of him. We have come to the 
conclusion that it is the latter. 
They have known all along that 
of all the Republican possibili- 
ties. he would make the most ef- 
fective campaign. And as the 
realization dawns that their “lit- 
tle upstart” campaign against him 
has backfired, their panicky de- 
spise increases. 

He is lifting the eyebrows of 
the ultraconservatives, the ultra- 
conservative press with his hard- 
hitting, but he is talking to the 
man in the street just as Roose- 
velt does, and he is warming the 
hearts of the party workers. Of 
that, there is no doubt. Occa- 
sionally we have thought he was 
making slips, only to learn trom a 


later speech that he knew just 
exactly what he was doing. 

We thought. for example, he 
had let himself in for something 
when he used the General Her- 
shey statement on demobilization 
of the boys, when the New Deal 
intentions could have better been 
cited with statements and actions 
on the part of those closer to 
the throne. We feared he would 
be criticized by the ultraconserv- 
ative press of his own party. And 








he was. But then it developed he 


was just waiting for the New 
Dealers to wade in so he could let 
them have another wallop, which 
he has just done by pointing out 
that Hershey’s idea came from 
the National Resources and Plan- 
ning Board headed by the Presi- 
dent’s own uncle, Frederic A. 
Delano. The way he has been 
conducting his campaign he. has 
had the New Dealers denying and 
screaming misrepresentation from 
the beginning. And from a crowd 
that-has been past master in the 
art of misrepresentation, this is 
funny, indeed. 
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from income for the year upon 
which the adjustment is based... 
Necessarily, this would require 
the filing of an amended return. 
This provision would apply to any 
renegotiation adjustments com- 
pleted between May 15 and Dec. 
31. Here, too, the effect would be 
to allow the deduction before ac- 
tual payment of the second half 
of the tax which is turned over 
to the communities. Adoption of 
these recommendations would 
leave open for consideration the 
renegotiation adjustment consum- 
mated after payment of the fran- 
chise tax. This confines the sub- 
ject to such an extent that pos- 
sibly it could be considered by the 
Tax Commission in the same man- 
ner as other adjstments to taxable 
net income by the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. These are dis- 
posed of as a matter of course 
regularly by the State Tax Com- 
mission, in view of their nominal 
effect upon the revenues of mu- 
nicipalities. 

“As an alternative, you might 
consider permitting the companies 
affected to defer payment of a 
reasonable amount of the fran- 
chise tax to cover the anticipated 
effect of renegotiation based upon 
their past renegotiation experi- 
ence. That would conform with 
the requirements of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission and 
would be recognized as good ac- 
counting practice in the prepara- * 
tion of financial statements. 

“We are confident that further 
review of the subject by the Tax. 
Commission should result in con- 
structive recommendations to the 
Legislature, aimed at curing the 
present hardships and difficulties 
imposed on those taxpayers sub- 
ject to renegotiation.” 


Export Freight 
Movement Up 


Cars of export freight, exclud- 
ing coal and grain, handled 
through United States ports to- 
taled 166,360 in the month of Sep- 
tember and compared with 134,217 
cars in September, 1943, or an in- 
crease of 24%, the Association of 
American Railroads announced on 
Oct. 14. The current figure also 
compares with 156,902 cars in Au- 
gust of this year. 

The Association further reported 








increase of $4,134,000,000 in the 
year, or 7.62% ; time deposits of in- 





dividuals, partnerships and corpo- 
rations were $33,441,000,000 an in- 





ties held decreased $199,000,000 in | 
! 


the year, and amounted to $3,947,- | 





30, 1944 were $9,356,000,000, com- 
vared with $8,791,000,000 on June 
30, 1943, an increase of $565,000,- 


000,000. The aggregate of all se= 000.” 


| ’s Bond Prices And Bond Yield A \Electric Output For Week Ended Oct. 14, 1944 
Moody’s Bond Prices And Bond Yield Averages |Electric Output For We ct. 14, 
Moody’s, computed bond prices and bond yield averages are Sli tl L Th | Sam W k | 1943 
given in the following table. y Lower inan in @ week in 
MODE 2 BUND Sarre The Edison Electric Institute, in its current weekly report, esti- 
(Based on Average Yields) = ter P A 
1944 U.S. Avge. mated that the production of electricity by the electric light and 
y Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings* Corporate by Grovest power industry of the United States for the week ended Oct. 14, 1944 
verages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Baa R. R. P..U, Indus. ; ; 
Oct. 17 119.58 112.56 118.40 116.80 112.93 103.30 107.27 113.70 117.40 ‘sir yng egos 4,354,575,000 kwh., comree — yy ee 
16 119.61 112.75 118.60 117.00 112.93 103.47 10727 114.08 117.40} kwh. in the corresponding week a year ago, a falling off of 0.6%. The 
14 119.61 112.75 118.60 116.80 112.93 103.47 107.27 114.08 ie output for the week ended Oct. 7, 1944, was 0.8% higher than that 
13 119,61 112.75 118.60 117.00 112.93 163.47 107.27 114.08 117.2 ‘ai = ‘ 
12 STOCK RECHARGE CUbmED pres of the similar period in 1943. 
11 119.61 112.75 118.60 117.00 112.93 103.47 107.27 114.08 117. 
10 119.52 112.75 118.60 117.00 112.75 103.30 107.09 114.08 117.20 PERCENTAGE INCREASE OVER PREVIOUS YEAR 
9 119.52 112.75 118.60 117.00 112.75 103.30 107.09 114.08 117.20 Week Ended 
7 119.52 112.75 118.80 117.00 112.75 103.30 107.09 114.08 117.20| Major Geographical Divisions— Oct. 14 Oct. 7 Sept. 30 Sept. 23 
6 119.52 112.75 118.60. 117.00 112.75 103.30 106.92 114.08 117.20 | New England___.....-......___. 1.0 0.5 *0.3 0.6 
5 119.48 112.56 118.60 117.00 112.56 103.30 106.92 114.08 117.20 | Middle Atlantic___._.....___.__. *5.0 *3.4 *4.9 *4.0 
t 119.48 112.56 118.60 117.00 112.56 103.30 106.92 114.08 117.20 | Central Industrial__.........___ 1.6 2.8 2.3 2.2 
3 119.45 112.56 118.60 117.00 112.56 103.13 106.74 114.08 117.20 | West Central____..._._.__________. 5.4 7.9 4.6 6.4 
2 119.50 112.56 118.60 117.00 112.56 103.13 106.74 114.08 117.20 | Southern States_....._......_._ 3.5 5.7 5.7 5.9 
Sep. 29 119.50 112.56 118.60 116.80 112.56 103.13 106.74 114.08 117.00 | Rocky Mountain____.._.________ *12.6 *10.3 ®10.2 "9.6 
22 119.22 112.56 118.60 117.20. 112.37 103.13 106.74 114.08 117.20 | Pacific Coast...._.._...._______. *2.0 *4.2 *1.4 *1.9 
15 --- 119.42 112.56 118.80 117.20 112.19 103.13 106.74 114.27 117.20 | fasta genes 
8_. ~ 119.48 112.56 118.80 117.20 112.00 103.13 106.74 114.27 117.00! Total United States_.__.._.____. *0.6 0.8 0.2 0.4 
1. ._ 119.81 112.56 118.80 117.20 112.00 103.13 106.74 114.27 117.29 *Decrease under similar week in 1943. 
Aug. 25 _ 119.89 112.75 118.80 117.40 112.19 103.30 106.74 114.27 117.20 
18 - 119.84 112.56 118.60 117,20 112.37 103.30 106.92 114.08 117.20 DATA FOR RECENT WEEKS (Thousands of Kilowatt-Hours) 
11 - 119.84 112.56 118.60 117.00 112.37 103.30 106.92 114.08 117.20 % Change 
4__--_.. 120.08 112.56 118.80 117,00 112.19 103.30 106.74 114.08 117.29 
July 28_-__--- 120.10 112.37 118.60 116.80 112.19 103.13 106.56 114.27 117.09| _ Wee* Ended— 1944 1943 over 1943 = 1942 1932 1929 
21-___-__ 120.18 112.56 118.60 117.00 112.19 103.13 106.56 114.27 117.4¢|JUly 1 ----------- 4,327,359 4,110,793 + 5.3 3,424,188 1,341,730 1,592,075 
14_.___._ 120,23 112.56 11860 117.20 112.19 103.13 106.39 114.08 117.44 | July 8 -------_--~ 3,940,854 3,919,398 + 0.5 3,428,916 1,415,704 1,711,625 
Oi es 120.27 112.56 118.60 117.00 112.37 102.96 106.21 114.08 117.40 | July 15 -----_----- 4,377,152 4,184,143 + 4.6 3,565,367 1,433,903 1,727,225 
June 30_____- ~ 120.15 112.37 118.60 116.80 112.00 102.80 106.04 113.89° 117.40} July 22 -_-.._-_-__ 4,380,930 4,196,357 + 4.4 3,625,645 1,440,386 1,732,031 
May 26____-__ 119.66 112.19 118.40 116.80 111.81 102.30 105.86 113.89 117.00| July 29 ~_._.___-__ 4,390,762 4,226,705 + 3.9 3,649,146 1,426,986 1,724,728 
2 ee 119.35 111.81 118.40 116.61 111.62 101.47 105.34 113.70 116.41 | Aug. 5  ____..__- 4,399,433 4,240,638 + 3.7 3,637,070 1,415,122 1,729,667 
Mar. 31_______ 119.68 111.44 118.20 116.41 111.25 100.81 104.66 113.70 116.22} Aug. 12 -----. 4,415,368 4,287,827 + 3.0 3.654,795 1,431,910 1,733,110 
Ped. 25....... 120.21 111.25 118.20 116.41 111.07 100.32 104.31 113.50 116.22|Aug.19 __--______ 4,451,076 4,264,824 + 4.4 3,673,717 1.436.440 1.750.056 
Jan. 28....._._._ 119.47 111.07 118.20 116.22 111.07 100.16 104.14 113.31 116.41 | Aug.26 _.... 4,418,298 4322195 + 22 31639.961 1.464.700 1.761.594 
Ea isis’ i020 fuo4o diego iiest ileas ‘oso 0330 tiga? tigge (Set 2 -—------- g4iea5 4asoa11 + 18 aemani iano Lonesas 
ai =~ 0B. ‘ 4 | Sept. 9 -----.---. 4,227,900 4,229,262 — 0.0 3,583,408 1,476,442 1,806,259 
gh 1943---- 120.87 111.44 119.41 117.00 111.81 99.36 10347 114.27. 117.40 | gon¢ ~ : 
7 3 ept.16 __________ 4,394,839 4,358,512 + 08 3,756,922 1,490,863 1,792,131 
Low 1943 aliases 116.85 107.44 116.80 113.89 108.88 92.35 97.16 111.81 114.46 | Sent 93 43973559. 4S888I0 4-04 3 72BS8a 1400480. 1 TTEeee 
ear Ago : ic hee lai a r , ¥ , : Bee: ay ’ ’ ’ 
Oct. 16, 1943. 120.31 111.07 119.20 116.61 111.25 99.04 103.30 113.89 116.61 | S@Pt- 30 ---- 4,365,907 4,359,003 + 0.2 3,682,794 1,505,219 1,819,276 
2 Years Ago Oct. 7 ~_----_---. 4,375,079 4,341,754 + 0.8 3,702,299 1,507,503 1,806,403 
Oct. 17, 1942_ - 117.37 107.44 117.00 114.08 108.70 92.50 97.31 111.81 114.46 | Oct.14 ~ _-._______ 4,354,575 4,382,260 — 0.6 3,717,360 1,528,145 1,798,633 
as RU a 4,415,405 3,774,891 1,525,410 1,815,749 
MOODY'S BOND YIELD AVERAGES Oct. 28 a J 4,413,863 3,761,961 1,520,730 1,798,164 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices) 
a: U.S. Avge. 
» Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings* Corporate by Groups* 
‘wvernges © Bonds rate?” gan) ag AS Bag BR PM due Bank Debits For Month Of September 
Oct. 17 1.86 3.03 2.73 2.81 3.01 3.55 3.32 2.97 2.98 
pe ae Sage eet ae oe Gee ee ee eee The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System issued 
13 185 3.02 272 280 301 354 332 295 2.79} 0n Oct. 10 its usual monthly summary of “bank debits,” which we 
12 STOCK EXCHANGE CLOSED give below: 
11 1.85 3.02 2.72 2.80 3.01 3.54 3.32 2.95 2:79 
10 185 302 2.72 290 3.02 3.55 . 3.33 - 2.95 2.79 SUNMARS SF ee re 
‘ ‘ 1.85 3.02 2.72 2.80 3.02 3.55 3.33 2.95 2.79 (In millfons of dollars) 
9 1.85 3.02 2.71 2.80 3.02 3.55 3.33 2.95 2.79 rae sii Ba aaaie* 
6 1.85 3.02 2.72 2.80 3.02 3.55 3.34 2.95 2.79 : : . : 
4 1.85 3.03 2.72 2.80 3.03 3.55 3.34 2.95 lEP OROOE Sika isk ES Sed 3,103 4,051 9,376 10,460 
3. 1.85 3.03 2.72 2.80 3.03 3.56 3.35 S08 (908.1 Mem: Fae A-scan 29,109 30,373 88,357 79.986 
i 1.84 3.03 2.72 2.80 3.03 3.56 3.35 S08. . AR PR iain 3,075 3,544 9,291 9,492 
Sep. 29- 1.84 3.03 2.72 2.81 3.03 356 3.35 OS = SSRIS GI ek EN linn eesntirtene asad manners 4,746 5,205 14,201 13,877 
ee . 1.86 3.03 2.72 2.79 3.04° 356 3.35 es: Se I i oe Fs oe 2,701 2.935 7.827 7.791 
15 3 1.83 3.03 2.71 2.79 3.05. 3.56. 3.3 TAS, I I ik i ee 2,457 2,513 7,306 6,894 
8 ¥ 1.84 3.03 2.71 2.79 3.06 3.56 3.35 OT RR I gS SA ae Te EES 10,902 12,293 33,315 32,288 
1 1.81 3.03 2.71 2.79 3.06. 3.56 3.35 as sgh ae SARE SE Sh IRE a 2,007 2,218 5,950 5,815 
Aug. 25 3 1.81 3.02 2.71 2.78 3.05. 3.55 3.35 294. “295 Standen 1,430 1,620 4,112 4,241 
18 1.81 3.03 2.72 2.79 3.06... 338: 36>. 298 290 Benes Ce. re ra 2,383 2,473 7,313 6,920 
oc. 1.81 3.03 2.72 2.80 SH8. 950 . Bees. Se oe ee a ee 2,094 2,150 6,144 5,746 
+ - 1.79 3.03 2.71 2.80 3.05 3.55 3.35 2.95 et OS ie i nl at tise a 6,382 6,382 19,229 18,209 
July 28 =a 1.79 3.04 2.72 2.81 3.05 3.56 336 2.94 2.40 
face + te 3 1.79 3.03 2.72 2.80 $06 308 3 oe oS Total, 334 centers__.._______________. 70,389 75,758 212,422 201,718 
* RES 1.78 3.03 2.72 2.79 358... 386° tar tae: 28 *New York City_._...__________. 26,860 27,913 81,499 73,110 
7. : 1.78 3.03 2.72 2.80 3.04 3.57 3.38 295 2.78 *140 other centers... 4 36,765 40,452 110,685 108,765 
une 30... 1.79 3.04 2,72 2.81 3.06 3.58 3.39 2.96 pe 193 other centers...-___________ 6,764 7,393 20,238 19,843 
May 26._-.__. 1.84 3.05 2.73 2.81 3.07 3.61 3.40 2.96 8 ‘ l ; sail i 141 centers, available beginning in 1919. 
Apr. 28...... 186 3.07 2.73 282 3.08 366 343 297 283 eens Oe Renee! series covering 62 : 
Mar. 31_____.- 183 3.09 2.74 2.83 3:30 3.00 347. 3 
Feb, 25...._.- 1.81 3.10 2.74 2.83 2a. 393: ae 2.58 2.98 
Jan. 23_.__.-- 187 311 274 284 311 3.74 3.50 H Sa W C { H Sho Id N t Be 
High 1944 ___ 1.87 3.13 2.74 2.84 3.12 3.81 3.55 3.00 2.385 arrow Ss ar on rac ors u Q 
Low 1944 1.77 3.02 2.71 2.78 3.01 3.54. 3.32 2.94 <8 s 358 
High 1943... 208 331 281. 296 323 425 393 3.07 93 Assessed Bef R neg { t 
Low 1943____- 1.79 3.09 2.68 2.80 3.07 3.79 3.54 294 2.78 ore e 0 la 10n 
. 1 Year Ago . . + 
Get. 16. 1943. «182 0« 3.112) 3.0 3.81 = 3.s5) 02.96 ~=0 2.82| Urges Fair Basis Under New York Franchise Tax Law 
. 2 Years Ago : j i 
Oct. 17, 1942. 2.05 3.31 280 295 3.24 424 392 3.07 2.93 A change in the New York eg eho ne 2, tax ony Mig opie 
*Thes¢ prices are computed from average yields on the basis of one ‘typical’ bond war contractors who, at present, are forced to pay on e basis o 
(334% coupon, maturing in 25 years) ee not oc to ese either = —_ net income calculated before Federal renegotiation of excess profits, 
level or the average movement of actual price quotations. ey merely serve to| was urged Oct, 11 by Benjamin Harrow Chairman of the State tax- 
ra i ive Ww tl lati levels and the relative movement ‘ “nyhe : ‘ pa : 
TT vid nceisask th Tater Meine the ieee. peotate at the bond market. ation committee of the New York State Society of Certified Public 
+The latest complete list of bonds used in computing these indexes was published | Accountants, in a letter to Rollin H. Browne, President of the State 
in the issue of Jan. 14, 1943, page 202. Tax Commission. @ 
“The purpose of renegotiation,|ed by the Legislature, would 
. . B k A i 0 J |to eliminate excess war profits,| permit deduction from franchise 
mmercial And Savings ani sse $ iy une ‘should also apply to States and tax returns filed before May 15th 
j}communities which derive a tax of the renegotiation adjustment 
30 Established New High Of $139,560,000,000 ‘measured by estimating profits:from the income. of the year to 
; : ‘ : before completion of renegotia-| which the deduction applies, pro- 
The total assets of all commercial and savings banks in the United tion,” Mr. Harrow declared in vided the Federal adjustment has 
States and possessions on June 30, 1944 reached a new peak of $139,- | asking Commissioner Browne to|been made at any time between 
560,000,000, Comptroller of the Currency Preston Delano announced | recommend to the Legislature a| Jan. 1 and May 15. This would 
on Oct. 4. This figure, which covers the returns of the 14,598 active | change in State tax laws which | take place before payment of the 
banks of all classes, exceeds by $22,308,000,000, or 19.03% the total| would rectify this condition. He | franchise tax to the State which, 
‘assets of banks on June 30, 1943, said Mr. Delano, who pointed out/further stated: — in turn, distributes such taxes 
that consolidated figures for all® ” - “Our recommendations, if adopt- | among the communities.” 
active banks are made possible | crease of $5,024,000,000, or 17.68%, Under the present law, accord- 
through the cooperation of State | and deposits of U. S. Government, | curities held by the banks on June | ing to Mr. Harrow, repayments to 
supervisory authorities who fur- | including postal savings, were | 30, 1944 was $83,717,000,000 and /| the Federal Government of exces- 
nish the Comptroller with sum- | $19,651,000,000, an increase of $11,- represented 59.99% of their total|sive profits are not deductible 
maries of the returns of banks un- 487,000,000, or 140.70%. assets. unless the renegotiation was fi- 
der their supervision. From the At the end of June, 1944 the “Loans and discounts amounted | nally determined during the tax 
Comptroller’s announcement we | banks held obligations of the U.S.| to $25,504,000,000, an increase of year affected. Instead, the reduc- 
also quote: *Government, direct and guaran- | $3,180,000,000, or 14.24%, since | tion in franchise tax which would 
- “The total deposits of banks on | teed, of $76,130,000,000, as com- June, 1943, have resulted if the deduction had 
June 30, 1944 amounted to $129,- | pared to $57,963,000,000 at the end “Goss and balances with other been permitted may be taken as a 
367,000,000, also a new peak, in| of the previous June, an increase banks, including reserve balances credit against franchise tax pay- 
comparison with $107,784,000,000 | of $18,167,000,000. Obligations of in 5 age 30. 1944 ‘amounted ta able in succeeding years. Such 
at the end of June in 19438, an| States and political subdivisions $28,329,000 000 siiicl sac ans ih credit is allowable for as many 
increase of $21,583,000,000, or| held on June 30, 1944 amounted chine an $1 512.000.000 in the year subsequent years a iy ther Mi y 
20.02%. Demand deposits of in-| to $3,640,000.000. a decrease for Nek a dae as of $283,000 000 4 essen it. of is letter Mr. 
dividuals, partnerships and cor- | the year of $135,000,000, but an in- | 300. December 1043 ai: aItOW G:0°'sae- | 
porations were $58,421,000,000, an | crease of $76,000,000 since the end ”~ , Pat : “If the renegotiation has been 
of December, 1943. Other securi- Total capital accounts on June | completed prior to the payment of 


the second half of the franchise 
tax, but after filing of the return. 
the renegotiation adjustment 
should be allowed as a deduction 





as follows: 

Export grain unloaded at the 
ports, totaled 3,151, compared with 
2,842 in September 1943, or an 
increase of 11%. 

The railroads handled 248 car- 
loads of coastal freight in Septem- 
ber, 1944, compared with 714 in 
the same month in 1943, or a de- 
crease of 65%. 

The total of 169,759 cars of ex- 
port and coastal -freight, exclud- 
ing coal handled through the ports 
represented an average daily un- 
loading of 5,659 cars, the highest 
on record. This also is the seventh 
consecutive month that the aver- 
age daily unloading has exceeded 
5,000 cars. 


——-— —__ 


Moody’s Daily 
Commodity 








Index 





Tuesday, Oct. 10, 1944___-____- 249.1 
Wednesday, Oct. 11__-- a oa 249.5 
Thursday, Oct. 12__-_-- Fu pate * 
Priday, et.; 13225 ee a 249.0 
Saturday; Oct. 24. —. 25.5 ee 
Monde#s, Ot: 186200 ..52500 2.2 2s 
Tyesday, Oct. Wheto we 
Two weeks ago, Oct. 3___.---_.--- 252.5 
Month ago; Sept. . 16_.-....__--. 248.7 
Year ago, Oct..37,. 1963 ...---.- ake 248.1 
19463 Wish Anti. hx oe 249.8 
Te, GOB? Bi eee a eS 240.2 
1944° Bigs, Get; 3.52. Sea 252.5 
lew, Jan: Roc Skee Se ic 267.08 
*Holiday. 
Moody’s have revised _ their 
Commodity Index as follows: 
Sept. 11_____ 248.6 Sepnt.27.-.- 251.6 
tm... 2492 Rega heey |S iy | 
Bs ck 249.0 295. - 251.9 
» Paes 248.8 Sau Bt 
p ae 248.8 
yee 248.7 RR Ee. S 982:7 
Pe ig 249.2 . 252.5 
s abe 249.1 $0 a a 
Seem: 248.8 ets 250.6 
} ¢§ CE 249.4 ee 
22_ . 249.4 So ae 
> paege wee 249.4 Spee 250.5 
pS 251.8 3S ee 249.1 
| Sra 251.1 > aes 249.5 
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Market Value Of Bonds On N, Y. Stock Exchange 


The New York Stock Exchange announced on Oct. 10 that as of 
the close of business Sept. 30, there were 1,062 bond issues, aggregat- 
ing $101,398,754,393 par value listed on the New York Stock Ex- 


change with a total market value of $102,017,012,414. This compares | 
with 1.059 bond issues aggregating $101,581,322,714 par value; total | 


market value $102,328,885,992; average price of 100.74 on Aug. 31. 

In the following table listed bonds are classified by govern- 
mental and industrial groups with the aggregate market value and 
average price for each: 








——Sept. 29, 1944—— ——Aug. 31, 1944—— 
Average Average 
Group— Market Value ni ase" Value — 
$ 
y ment (incl. N. Y. 
Taina Cation ste.) 85,668,996,414 102.98  85,777,224,826 103.15 
Vv. S. companies: 
Amusement __ stile posse sapieneeent 7,406,250 98.75 7,425,000 99.00 
Automobile -.~--~-~------.---- 5,945,000 102.50 5,930,500 102.25 
Building ~...--.-------------- 12,932,315 102.77 13,296,440 102.41 
Business and office equipment- 15,133,010 107.00 15,203,725 107.50 
COIR! | oa Se enn nen noon 44,532,000 104.05 44,543,875 104.07 
Electrical equipment --------- 20,325,000 101.63 20,300,000 101.50 
Pinancial]. -......--.~ 1 ~---n= 40,069,074 102.79 39,998,238 102.61 
Pie ta ein toes nw agenda 197,167,350 105.97 253,684,213 106.14 
Land and realty ...----.------- 4,847,460 86.50 11,160,420 94.35 
Machinery and metals__._~-.--. 35,420,597 102.78 35,300,275 102.43 
Mining (exciuding iron) ..----- 94,055,803 73.37 93,915,729 72.48 
Paper and publishing....----- 32,150,611 104.22 32,296,515 104.69 
ES SE LED LEELA TENE, LE 639,545,689 104.03 640,569,972 104.20 
I a ceili 7,915,371,886 83.92 7,914,016,581 83.45 
Retail merchandising ~~~.----- 12,909,489 96.29 12,723,568 94.90 
RAMEE AE EEE ATE A 69,387,006 104.37 69,496,301 104.53 
Shipping services -.....-..---. 19,384,531 91.09 19,510,595 91.68 
Steel, iron and coke___.-..--.--. 393,028,947 103.42 393,578,120 103.70 
pears Su IE ss TS ose 36,750,000 105.00 37,012,500 105.75 
TEENS * cL iccuineewdnnnnnee 170,562,712 104.49 172,938,230 105.95 
Utilities: 
Gas and electric (operating). 3,053,368,066 107.76 3,160,384,133 108.15 
Gas and electric (holding) --- 61,089,841 109.25 60,710,360 108.57 
Communications ----------- 1,150,807,812 112.39 1,159,248,963 112.33 
Miscellaneous utilities.-._..-~- 98,748,232 69.93 103,656,390 72.07 
U. S. companies oper. abroad__ 150,652,646 85.72 149,956,705 85.32 
Miscellaneous busines 30,742,450 104.86 31,456,800 106.53 
Total U. S. companies______-.-. 14,312,333,777 92.26 14,498,314,148 92.20 
Foreign government____-_------- 1,388 ,894,492 70.18 1,402,728,939 70.67 
Foreign companies_.....-.------ 646,787,731 90.41 650,618,079 90.94 
Ml Sine: Bes. 8. nin windun 102,017,012,414 100.61 102,328,885,992 100.74 


The following table, compiled by us, gives a two-year compari- 
son of the total market value and the total average price of bonds 
listed on the Exchange: 





Average Average 

1942— Market Value Price 1943— Market Value — 

$s $ 
RY Soe 62,765,776,218 96.18 Oot. BPs. ais 90,501,768,934 99.45 
Se  ) Se 64,843.877,284 96.48 NOV. 20 acc 90,076,888,558 99.02 
A, SE 64,543,971,299 96.11 Gee. Si ce 90,274,071,634 99.38 
206231... 70,583,644,622 96.70 1944— 

1943— > SS > Sanaa oma 90,544,387,232 99.78 
* ee RE 71,038,674,932 97.47 oS SE 96,837,573,171 100.21 
(Sg Saar 71,346,452,852 97.79 ON BL 5 See 95,713,288,544 100.32 
a, EP aa 71,575,183,604 98.24 i vncnckeacias 95,305,318,075 100.31 
Ae, ee 71,857,596 .488 98.69 49.254.814 100.62 
May 29.....-.. 81,048,543,830 99.47 | May 31-------- oo ae am 
Sune $6... 80.704.321,646 99.64 BIE GO hn. oo ascinagucted 96,235,324,054 100.53 
Svly 31l..2--. 280,352,221,151 99.35 UNI nse 102,284,657,208 100.71 
BME Si oru 80,109,269,964 99.23 Aug. 31 ~~ 102,3286,685,992 100.74 
Re RRS 80,149,558,292 99.37 Sep. 30 _..-~ 102,017,012,414 100.61 





Latest Summary Of Coprer Statistics 


The Copper Institute on Sept. 11 released the following statistics 
pertaining to production, deliveries and stocks of duty-free copper: 


SUMMARY OF COPPER STATISTICS REPORTED BY MEMBERS OF THE COPPER 
INSTITUTE - 
(In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 


tRefined 
Deliveries Stocks Stock Increase( + ) 

U.S. Duty Production to Customers End of or Decreases (—) 

Free Copper *Crude Refined +tDomestic Export Period Blister Refined 
Year 1939__ 836,074 818,289 614,407 134,152 159,485 +17,785 -—130,270 
Year 1940__ 992,293 1,033,710 1,001,886 48,537 142,772 -—41,417 — 16,713 
Year 1941__ 1,016,996 1,065,667 1,545,541 307 75,564 —48,671 — 67,208 
Year 1942. 1,152,344 1,135,708 1,635,236 a 65,309 +16,636 — 10,255 
Year 1943. 1,194,699 1,206,871 1,643,677 aN 52,121 —12,172 — 13,188 
9 Mos. 1944_ 820,058 839,926 1,225,388 igen 51,412 —19,868 — 709 
Jan., 1944_ 95,400 92,781 101,779 45,800 + 2,619 — 6,321 
Peb., 1944 95,712 87,128 124,800 36,489 + 8,584 — 9,311 
Mar. 1944_ 101,247 99,118 156,083 o 37,259 + 2,129 + 770 
Apr., 1944 92,530 95,280 156,233 a 38,382. — 2,750 + 1,123 
May, 1944_ 94,534 98,580 165,887 37,074 — 4,046 — 1,308 
June, 1944 89,070 93,958 141,139 42,467 — 4,888 + 5,393 
July 1944_ 86,224 93,650 121,898 a" 48,05 — 1,426 + 5,583 
Aug., 1944- 82,769 91,047 139,515 =" 50,991 -— 8,278 + 2,941 
Sept., 1944 82,572 88,384 118,054 ee TE 51,412 — 5,812 + 421 

*Mine or smelter production or shipments, and custom intake including scrap. 


+Beginning March, 
domestic consumption. 


¢At refineries, on consignment and in exchange warehouses, but not including 
consumers’ stocks at their plants or warehouses. 


Note—-Statistics for the first eight months of 1944 have been revised. 


Civil Engineering Construction $57,679,000 
For Week-Tops Last Week By 118% 


Civil engineering construction volume in continental United 
States totals $57,679,000 for the week. This volume, not including the 
construction by military engineers abroad, American contracts out- 
side the country, and shipbuilding, is 118% higher than in the pre- 
ceding week, and 72% above previous four-week moving average, 
but is 21% below the total for the corresponding 1943 week as re- 
ported to “Engineering News-Record”. 

The report made public on Oct. 12, continued as follows: 

Public Construction gains 125% over last week, and is 22% 
higher than last year. Private construction exceeds a week ago by 
62%, but is 82% below a year ago. 


The current week’s.construction brings 1944 volume to $1,463,- 


1941, includes deliveries of duty paid foreign copper for 











nicipal construction, however, is 19% higher than in the period last 
year. 

Civil engineering construction volumes for the 1943 week, last 
week, and the current week are: 


Oct. 14,1943 Oct.5,1944 Oct. 12, 1944 

Total U.S. Construction__._ $72,855,000 $26,530,000 $57,679,000 
Private Construction _____ 30,113,000 3,326,000 5,400,000 
Public Construction ______ 42,742,000 23,204,000 52,279,000 
State and Municipal___- 4,539,000 6,824,000 6,806,000 
PeQerel susie ec. 38,203,000 16,380,000 45,473,000 


In the classified construction groups, gains over the last week 
are in sewerage, industrial, commercial and public buildings, and 
streets and roads. Public building volume is the only one to gain 
over the 1943-week totals. Subtotals for the week in each class of 
construction are: waterworks, $735,000; sewerage, $1,026,000; bridges, 
$170,000; industrial buildings, $3,619,000; commercial building and 
large-scale private housing, $1,080,000; public buildings, $38,507,000; 
earthwork and drainage, $1,486,000; streets and roads, $2,621,000; and 
unclassified construction, $8,435,000. 

New capital for construction purposes for the week totals $2,- 
880,000. It is made up of $2,830,000 in state and municipal bond 
sales, and $50,000 in corporate security issues. The week’s new 
financing brings 1944 volume to $1,618,350,000, a total 47% below the 
$3,041,566,000 reported for the 41-week 1943 period. 





National Fertilizer Association Commodity Price 
Index Unchanged From Previous Week 


The weekly wholesale commodity price index, compiled by The 
National Fertilizer Association and made public on Oct. 16, remained 
unchanged from the previous week at 139.3 in the week ending 
Oct. 14. A month ago this index stood at 138.7 and a year ago at 
136.3, based on the 1935-1939 average as 100. The Association’s re- 
port went on to say: 

The farm products group marked its first decline after having 
advanced for four consecutive weeks. This fractional decline is re- 
flected in each of the three sub-groups which also registered a slight 
decline. Higher prices on rye and some grades on wheat were not 
sufficient to balance lower prices on some grades of wheat, thus caus- 
ing a slight downward trend in the grains group. The livestock 
group receded somewhat as lower quotations were given for choice 
cattle, lambs, and live fowls. The foods group continued a fractional 
advance as the result of higher prices for eggs. The slight rise in the 
price of raw spot cotton was not sufficient to effect a change in the 
textiles group. All industrial commodities remained at the pre- 











vious week’s level. 

During the week 3 price series in the index advanced and 5 
declined; in the preceding week 9 price series advanced and 3 
declined, the same as in the second preceding week. 

WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 
Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 
1935-1939=-100* 

% Latest Preceding Month Year 
£ach Group Week Week Ago Ago 
Bears to the Group Oct. i4, Oct.7, Sepi6, Oct. 16, 
Total Index 1944 1944 1944 ly4s 

25.3 | RPA IER Gc EGER SSG Ea ree 142.8 142.5 141.8 140.4 

I INE I sg ok ceri piping ingame 145.1 145.1 145.1 147.2 
Ceorronseert Olt = 163.1 163.1 163.1 164.7 
23.0 POU PROC eine nic eben nei 165.2 165.5 161.8 158.6 
a Soak enc tn spe den oo ang ab nctigia lata 206.5 206.6 202.4 193.6 
ital sasanisinientigtl an: er ceveensik Gitihienetntedoah 161.6 162.1 156.2 156.3 
pL EOE TED: SS SO II, 160.2 160.5 157.2 153.9 

17.3 RES Rg RS FEN Oe ies ere Se 130.1 130.1 130.1 122.8 

10.8 Miscellaneous commodities__._._—~ oM 132.2 132.2 132.2 131.4 

8.2 | ES SS RR. RRR re Peeters “Eee i 155.5 155.5 154.3 150.6 

7.1 pS ML RE TRE See EY LED 104.1 104.1 104.2 104.4 

6.1 Building materiais___.....--..--.-. 154.0 154.0 154.0 152.5 

1.3 Chemicals and drugs___--__------. 126.1 126.1 126.1 127.7 

3 Pertiliser materiel... ........--—---» 118.3 118.3 118.3 117.7 

3 Pertilizers_____ an pa 119.9 119.9 119.9 119.8 

3 Pare meee. ok ae ek 104.7 104.7 104.5 104.1 

100.0 All groups combined___-.___--_---.. 139.5 139.5 138.7 136.3 


*Indexes on 1926-1928 base were: Oct. 14, 1944, 108.7; Oct. 7, 108.7; and Oct. 16, 
1943, 106.2. 


Steel Operations Maintained At Peak Levels- 
Mat Gancellation Eases Tight Sheet Market 


“Evidence was again piling up this week that the steel industry 
was losing or would soon lose more of its production difficulties such 
as carryovers, unwieldy backlogs and intense delivery pressure,” 
“The Iron Age” states in its issue of today (Oct. 19), further adding 
in part as follows: 

“Coupled with these conditions has been the fairly steady steel 
ingot production at high levels* 
with a concurrent drop in net or-| past week that its efforts to solicit 
der volume. new customer business to fill the 











“Although actual steel tonnages 
booked in the past week have 
been relatively heavy, some part 
of this has been nullified by a 
high rate of cancellations. The 
latter have stemmed mostly from 
the drastic curtailment in the 
landing-mat program. 


“Little difficulty has been ex- 
perienced in filling gaps in mill 
schedules which opened up when 
the landing-mat program was all 
but cut to the bone. The greater 
part of the cancellations affected 
advanced schedules, but there has 
been evidence that the steel in- 
dustry generally will be able to 
trim its flat-rolled carryover sub- 
stantially by the end of this 
month and still further by the 
end. of November. Unless a sig- 


770,000 for the 41 weeks, a decrease of 44% from the $2,599,012,000 | Nificant reversal in the steel-buy- 


reported for the period in 1943. Private construction, $299,993,000, is 


ing trend occurs, steel carryovers 
should be a thing of the past for 


18% under a year ago, and public construction, $1,163,777,000, is down | most mills by the end of this year. 


48% as a result of the 53% decline in federal work. State and mu- 


i 


“The steel industry noted this 


} 83 | to 





landing-mat cancellation gap re- 
ceived prompt and wholehearted 
response. This may be taken as 
an indication that for sheets, at 
least, steel fabricators are suf- 
ficiently certain of the future to 
drop all pretense of hesitation 
when the opportunity to secure 
firm delivery presents itself. 

“All signs indicate that official 
Washington looks to further eas- 
ing in the steel supply-demand 
relationship. Permission has been 
granted readily, Where refusals 
were handed out recently, to shift 
continuous mills from plates to a 
greater proportion of strip, to roll 
reinforcing steel from new billets 
and to provide more steel for 
civilian supply. 


“Although the steel ingot rate 


has. been maintained at peak 
levels recently, it may begin. to 
Jevel off in the near future with 
perhaps a few bumps in the curve. 
Apart from the order situation, 


gabe i i 
th j 


which despite heavy cancellations 
is still far from unhealthy, long 
delayed repairs are being sched- 


juled more frequently. 


“With one exception this week, 
scrap markets were still reflect- 
ing a waiting attitude. Heavy 
melting steel at Chicago declined 
$1 a ton, thus bringing ‘The Iron 
Age’ composite down 33 cents a 
gross ton to $15.75 a gross ton. 
The next few weeks or so should 
definitely establish whether or 
not scrap will continue downward 
or strengthen considerably. Scat- 
tered evidence this week tended 
to support a strengthened market 
viewpoint.” 

The American Iron and Steel 
Institute on Oct. 16 announced 
that telegraphic reports which it 
had received indicated that the 
operating rate of steel companies 
having 94% of the steel capacity 
of the industry will be 97.0% of 
capacity for the week beginning 
Oct. 16, compared with 96.9% one 
week ago, 95.3% one month age 
and 100.7% one year ago. The 
operating rate for the week be- 
ginning Oct. 16 is equivalent to 
1,745,000 tons of steel ingots and 
castings, compared to _ 1,743,200 
tons one week ago, 1,714,300 tons 
one month ago and 1,755,200 tons 
one year ago. 

“Steel” of Cleveland, in its 
summary of the iron and steel 
markets, on Oct. 16 stated in part 
as follows: 

“Reduction in the landing mat 
program has caused cancellations 
in the sheet market and opened 
gaps in nearby rolling schedules, 
as early as November in some 
cases. These earlier openings have 
been filled quickly but future 
schedules show effects of this cur- 
tailment, with some producers in 
position to offer tonnage a month 
or more earlier than heretofore, 
sometimes as early as February. 

“General trend in other major 
products shows little variation. 
Plate mill schedules continue to 
ease, although producers expect 
production to be sustained at least 
until after the turn of the year. 
Later in first quarter output may 
sag, following a more pronounced 
lull in new demand, regardless of 
the war. At present December 
delivery is available. 

“In spite of the easing in hot- 
rolled sheets, cold-rolled deliv~ 
eries show little change. Galvan- 
ized sheets are becoming steadily 
tighter, with practically no mill 
tonnage available for first quar- 
ter. Most producers of galvanized 
are booked solidly into second 
quarter. Cold-rolled sheet prom- 
ises fall mainly in February and 
March. 

“Lighter demand for structural 
shapes for shipbuilding and im- 
pending completion of such con- 
tracts has caused fabricators to 
eompete strongly for such con- 
struction projects as come out. 
Considerable volume of potential 
building demand is accumulating, 
held off the market by restric- 
tions, promising large require- 
ments when released. 

“Lower prices on steelmaking 
scrap at important centers caused 
the average composite price on 
that commodity to decline 50 cents 
to $16.58. Other composites are 
unchanged, finished steel at $56.73, 
semi-finished at $36 and _steel- 
making pig iron at $23.05.” 


Foreign Funds Control 
Of Reserve Bank Moves 


Allan Sproul, President of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, announced on Oct. 10 that 
beginning Oct. 16, its Foreign 
Funds Control Department would 
p+be located on the seventh and 
‘ninth floors of 67 Wall Street, 
New York, N. Y., and that the 
telephone number of the depart- 
ment will remain HAnover 2-9440. 
Mr. Sproul states that “notwith- 
‘standing this change of location, 
it is requested that mail for the 
attention of .the Foreign. Funds 
Control Department be addressed 
as follows: Federal Reserve Bank 
‘of New York, Foreign Funds Con- 











trol Department, Federal Reserve 


'P. oO. Station, New York 7, N. Y. 
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Weekly Goal And Coke Production Statistics 


The Solid Fuels Administration, U.S. Department of the Interior, 
in its latest report, states that the total production of soft coal in 
the week ended Oct. 7, 1944, is estimated at 11,620,000 net. tons, a 
decrease of 460,000 tons, or 3.8%, from the preceding week. In the 
corresponding week of 1943, output amounted to 12,086,000 tons. 
Cumulative production of soft coal from Jan. 1 to Oct. 7, 1944 totaled 
482,730,000 tons, as compared with 456,909,000 tons in the same period 
of 1943, an increase of 5.7%. é 

According to the U. S. Bureau of Mines, output of Pennsylvania 
anthracite for the week ended Oct. 7, 1944 was estimated at 1,245,000 
tons, a decrease of 91,000 tons (6.8%) from the preceding week. 
When compared with the production in the corresponding week 
of 1943 there was a decrease of 75,000 tons, or 5.7%. The calendar 
year to date shows an increase of 5.3% when compared with the 
corresponding period of 1943. 

The Bureau of Mines also reported that the estimated produc- 
tion of beehive coke in the United States for the week ended Oct. 7, 
1944 showed an increase of 1,600 tons when compared with the output 
for the week ended Sept. 30, 1944; but was 53,900 tons less than for 
the corresponding week of 1943. 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF COAL, IN NET TONS 








Week Ended January 1 to Date— 
Bituminous coal Oct. 7, *Sep. 30, Oct. 9, tOct. 7, Oct. 9, Oct. 9, 
and lignite— 1944 1944 1943 1944 1943 1°37 


Total incl. mine fuel 11,620,000 12,080,000 12,086,000 482,730,000 456,909,000 342,521,000 
Daily average 1,937,000 2,013,000 2,014,000 2,025,000 1,906,000 1,443,000 


*Revised. +Subject to current adjustment. 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 
(In “Net Tons) 








Week Ended Calendar Year to Date 
Oct. 7, Sep. 30, Oct. 9, Oct. 7, Oct. 9, Oct. 9, 
Penn. anthracite— 1944 1944 1943 1944 1943 1937 
*Total incl. coll. fuel 1,245,000 1,336,000 1,320,000 50;429,000 47,869,000 39,209,000 
+Commercial produc. 1,195,000 1,283,000 1,267,000 48,413,000 45,954,000 37,249,000 
Beehive coke— 
United States total 119,200 117,600 173,100 5,725,500 6,086,600 2,700,800 


*Includes washery and dredge coal and coal shipped by truck from authorized 
operations. tExcludes colliery fuel. tSubject to revision. Revised. 


ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF COAL, BY STATES 
(In Net Tons) 


(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river shipments 
and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from district and 
State sources or of final annual returns from the operators.) 




















Week Ended 
Sep. 30, Sep. 23, Oct. 2, Oct. 2, 

State— 1944 1944 1943 1937 
SRE MBS 383,000 358,000 390,000 258,000 
0 Ss TEE A EET DRA 7,000 5,000 6,000 5,000 
Arkansas and Oklahoma__--_- nas 91,000 100,000 86,000 92,000 
Fale dent IR aa poe  eipealliaagll aee 153,000 144,000 159,600 164,000 
Georgia and North Carolina___. 1,000 1,000 ° m6. 
EES OCI PGA MEETS 1,397,000 1,344,000 1,533,000 1,159,000 
RR a me Poa aes p AEAS 544,000 538,000 573,000 407,000 
RTE a La J 42,000 45,000 50,000 92,000 
Kaneas and Missouri 186,000 187,000 133,000 135,000 
Kentucky—-Eastern.__._.__- es 1,000,000 944,000 978,000 915,000 
Kentucky—-Western_ =. ._~--. 359,000 384,000 309,000 204,000 
SLT) Ss aia Oar Sancta 36,000 36,000 37,000 34,000 
Michigan_____- a ; a 3,000 3,000 2,000 16,000 
Montana ‘bitum. & lignite) ____ 97,000 85,000 90,000 79.000 
mew Mexice: 2.52 bees 30,600 32,000 35,000 33,000 
Nortn & poutn Dakota (lignite. 49,000 50,000 52,000 61,000 
i EEE SEIS: Walt Ne asa de af 683,000 690,000 675,000 552,000 
Pennsylvania (bituminous) ___— 2,945,000 2,970,000 2,978,000 2,330,000 
‘Tennessee pie at : 135,000 134,600 149,000 118,000 
Texas. (bituminous & lignite) —_. 3,000 2,000 3,000 19,000 
Utah__ eat ie 8 133,003 133,000 115,000 85,000 
Virginia____- i 387,000 350,000 394,000 322,000 
Wasnington_.__.._- : 30,000 30,000 30,000 47,000 
.t West Virginia—Southern__.-_ 2,157,000 2,038,000 2,238,000 1,920,000 
tWest Virginia—Northern____. 1,045,000 1,070,000 970,000 639,000 
Wvroming____ Aber ee 184,009 176,000 193,000 139,000 
SOther Westetn Statiésy:b.._ * 1,600 * 6g 
Total bituminous & lignite 12,080,000 11,850,000 12,178,000 9,826,000 
Pennsylvania anthracite 1,336,000 1,282,000 1,290,000 1,155,000 
Total, all coal. 13,416,000 13,132,000 13,468,000 10,981,000 


tincludes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.; B. C. & G.; and 
on the B. & O, in Kanawha, Mason and Clay counties. {Rest of State, including the 
‘Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral and Tucker counties. §Incluces Arizona and 
Oregon. *Less than 1,000 tons. 





Wholesale Prices Up 0.19% For Week Ended 
Oct. 7, Labor Depariment Reports 


During the first week in October commodity prices in primary 
‘markets continued to edge gradually upward, having risen slightly 
for the past three weeks. Further advances in prices for grains, 
cotton, fresh fruits, eggs, and cotton yarns and higher quotations for 
cereals and quicksilver were largely responsible for the rise of 0.1% 
during the week ended Oct. 7, said the U. S. Department of Labor 
in its report of Oct. 12,;;which also stated: 

“The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ all-commodity index now stands 
at 103.9% of the 1926 average, slightly under the high point reached 
in the first week of July of this year. In the past four weeks the 
index has risen 0.3% and is 1.1% above the level for the first week 
of October, 1943.” The. Labor Department’s report continued: 


“Farm Products and Foods—-Wheat quotations again advanced 
more than 2%, influenced by higher subsidy rates and increased 
purchase prices in some markets by the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration. Prices were also higher for corn, oats, and rye and there 
Were seasonal advances for eggs, sweet potatoes_and oranges. Aver- 
age prices for white potatoes, onions and apples were seasonally 
lower. The level for the farm products group..rose 0.4% during the 
first week in October and was nearly i higner than early Sep- 
tember and 0.5% above the corresponding week of last year. 

“The index for food prices in primary markets rose 0.2% during 
the week, led by higher prices for cereal products, reflecting the 
increase in grain prices. There were also advances for certain fresh 
fruits and canned pears and eggs. The average for the group is 0.2% 
‘above four weeks ago but 0.8% below the first week in October, 1943. 


“Industrial Commodities—Average prices for industrial com- 
modities continued relatively steady with but few exceptions. Quo- 
tations for sheepskins were higher and prices for cotton yarns moved 
upward sharply, reflecting the effect of the Stabilization Extension 
Act of 1944. A rise in prices was also reported for quicksilver, 
malleable iron castings, prepared roofing, sand, and turpentine. 
Lower qpotations were reported for ponde.'osa pine lumber, which 





The scrap steel market continued weak and quotations were approxi- 
mately 5% below the previous week.” 

The Labor Department included the following notation in its 
report: 

Note—During the period of rapid changes caused by price con- 
trols, materials allocation, and rationing, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics will attempt promptly to report changing prices. Indexes 
marked (*), however, must be considered as preliminary and subject 
to such adjustment and revision as required by later. and more 
complete reports. 

The following tables show (1) index numbers for the principal 
groups of commodities for the past three weeks, for Sept. 9, 1944 and 
Oct. 9, 1943, and the percentage changes from a week ago, a month 
ago, and a year ago, and (2) percentage changes in subgroup indexes 
from Sept. 30 to Oct. 7, 1944. | 





WHOLESALE PRICES FOR WEEK ENDED OCT. 7, 1944 
(1926100) 
Percentage chanee to 
Oct. 7, 1944 from—. 
: 10-7 9-30 9-23 9-9 10-9 9-30 9-9 10-9 
Commodity Groups— 1944 1944 1944 1944 1943 1944 1944 1943 
All commodities___._+ oneiheaboten *103.9 *103.8 *103.7 *103.6 102.8 +0.1 +03 + 1.1 
UNE RPGs os Steaua nition cnendles oceans 123.3. 122.8 122.8 122.2 122.7 +0.4 +09 + 0.5 
ERE RON on 5 Pek, Und AR Nee aot 104.1 133.9 104.3 103.9 104.9 +0.2 +0.2 — 0.8 
dides and leather products__.__. 116.8 116.5 116.5 1165 118.4 +03 403 — 1.4 
Textile producta. 98.8 98.5 98.3 98.2 97.0 +03 +06 + 19 
Fuel and lighting materials______ 83.8 83.7 83.7 83.8 81.8 +G6.1 0 + 2.4 
Metals and metal products___.___ *163.9 *103.8 *103.9 *103.8 103.8 +0.1 +0.1 + 0.1 
Zuilding materials__...._._____ 116.1 115.9 115.9 116.0 112.5 +0.2 +0.1 + 3.2 
chemicals and allied products____ 104.9 104.9 104.9 104.9 100.3 0 0 + 4.6 
dousefurnishing goods__________ 106.1 106.1 106.1 106.1 104.2 0 0 + 1.8 
Miscellaneous commodities______. 93.4 93.4 93.3 93.3 93.1 0 +0.1 + 0.3 
Raw materials SS epee 113.7 113.2 113.3 112.8 112.1 +04 +08 + 1.4 
semimanufactured articles______. 94.6 94.3 94.1 941 928 +03. +05 +. 1.9 
Manufactured products_____.__-. *101.2 *101.1 *101.1 *101.1 100.2 +01 +01 + 1.0 
All commodities other than 
farm pregucts = *99.7 *99.6 *99.6 *99.6 98.6 +01 +01 + 1.1 
4ll commodities other than 
farm products and foods______. *98.9 *98.8 *98.8 *98.8 97.5 +01 40.1 + 1.4 


*Preliminary. 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SUBGROUP INDEXES FROM 
SEPT. 30, 1944 TC OCT. 7, 1944 


Increases 
ee MTU aN i a i ee 0.4 
mien and: Gis os ee Svat “SACORS  ROUROES Sia ok ee 0.4 
COMIRS ot tec ce ae. 1 Other farm prodtiete ee 
Cotton $0008 5... oss eae. Oe Dalry Srodicth nt aad a illness 
Feuiss. and yepetabine.-..552....... 0.7 “Ireh etd seteeko. 52 a 0.1 
SE POI ne oe aa a ee nae ee 
Decreases 
MN ig th ie i Ree 0.1 





Non-Ferrous Metals—WPB Plans Removal Of 
Copper, Lead and Zinc Controls After V-E Day 


“E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of Oct. 12, 
stated: “Center of interest in the markets was over the hastily called 
meetings held last week between WPB and copper, lead, and zinc 
industry groups. General impression is that WPB disclosed the 
intention of virtually abandoning its activities in regard to these 
metals after V-E Day, leaving such controls as are required in the 
hands of OPA, and sought the in-» 
dustry reaction. The industry |Government’s stockpile is being 
view was generally inclined to- reduced steadily, and is now be- 
ward relaxation of controls, par-| lieved to be well below - 150,000 
ticularly in lead, but reactions |tons. Sales of lead for the week 
were qualified by questions over | involved 7,981 tons against 9,793 
the disposition of premium prices,| tons in the week pervious. 
continuance of Government pur- Receipts of lead in ore and 
chases, and probable amounts to; scrap by primary smelters and re- 
be declared surplus. To these finers, according to the American 








questions there were no definite | Bureau of Metal Statistics, in tons: 
answers, WPB simply indicating a | 








desire to avoid creating unneces- | Tr sen bule az 4 Fig: weate 
sary unemployment and disloca-| Foreign a = 8,717 3,737 
tions during reconversion. Many | zi 

in attendance expressed dissatis-| +n scrap, ete pe om oi 
faction over the lack of conclu- ry eres agen 
sive results.” The- publication| Total ----------. --- 47,589 - 36,657 


*Only scrap smelted in. connection with 
ore, plus some scrap received by primary 
refiners. 


further went on to say, in part: 


Copper : , 
‘ Shipments of refined lead by 
The copper market this week |qomestic producers during the 
was quiet, with the industry |=,st eight months of 1943 and 


awaiting next month’s allotments. 
Undertone of the market, how- 
ever, continued firm. Discussion 


1944, in tons, according to the 
American Bureau of Metal Sta- 


focussed on WPB’s announcement re 5 sates AY oat ae 
that it intended to revoke most 1943 1944 
conservation and limitation or- | C@ble -.--------------- 73,311 73,829 
ders, including M-9 and M-9-c for Ss maga a E eer ye ap 
copper, after “Victory in.Europe’’| Batteries + 42,890 += 53,688 
Day. Copper industry members | Brass Mills - -+-3 5 S188 5,60 
approved the plan in general, but ee A 5 Ae th = 
were anxious to have clarified the | «unclassified (a) _.._-. 160,677 170,033 
policies that would then govern OI RL REE 

Total _._..___._ © ___ 359,953 372,241 


premium prices and surplus me- 
tals. The WPB added that foun- 
dries may now accept unrated 
orders for brass and bronze cast- 
ings, but may not fill them until 
after V-E Day, and then only as 
they do not hold up miuitary 
orders. 

Production of brass rod during 
August totaled 94,000,000 pounds, 
an all-time monthly high, accord- 
ing to preliminary figures com-| rially to stocks in September was 
piled by the Copper Division,| due to production losses, not to 
WPB. an improved market. Zinc indus- 

Lead try members are awaiting with 

A lively demand for lead con- | considerable interest further word 
tinues, and it appears that some|from the WPB with regard to 
buyers are ready to acquire re-| price and stockpile policies fol- 
serve stocks if it becomes pos- | lowing the promised V-E Day re- 
sible. October orders are 98% |laxation of copper, lead, and zinc 


*Includes white lead, red lead, litharge 
and other oxides; sheet and pipe; solder; 
babbitt, and lead used in making tetraethyl 
for gasoline. 

Zinc 

The zinc market continues slow, 
with some uneasiness apparent 
over the future of “C” premiums 
and of the continuance of MRC 
purchases of producers’ excess 
metal. The failure to add mate- 


ltnat slab zine smelter ~ output 


dropped 4,390 tons for the month, 
'to « total of 66,891 tons, the low- 
‘est figure since February, 1941. 
| Labor shortages at smelters and 
the short month were held re- 





sponsible. The August and Sep- 
tember statistics, in tons, follow: 
Sept. Aug. 
Production ..2045.-....< 5, O61 71,281 
Production, daily rate__ 2,230 2,299 
Shipments: 
pomestie a. 64,612 *64,158 
SAR ama ak i 223 137 
64,835 *64,295 
Stock at end__.._._.._. 243,749 *241,693 
Unfilled orders - 20,983 25,516 


*Revised. 


Tin . 


There were no price develop- 
ments in tin during the last week, 
and so far as the domestic market 
is concerned, none are in prospect 
for some time to come. 

Straits quality tin for shipment, 
in cents per pound, was nomi- 
nally as follows: 


Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Oe Be. 52.000 52.000 52.000 
Oct. 6 _.. 52.000 52.000 52.000 
Oct. 7 =.‘ §2.000 52.000 52.000 
OMe 9.0.52" SEO 52.000 52.000 
Oct. 10__- . 52.000 52.000 52.000 
Oct. 11. Jos SR 0ee 52.000 52.000 


Chinese, or 99% tin, continued 
at 51.125 cents per pound. 


Quicksilver 


Buying interest in forward 
quicksilver continues slow, but 
the market for spot metal stiff- 
ened steadily during the week to 
a low of $106, with small lots be- 
ing quoted as high as $109, de- 
pending on quantity. A heavy 
demand for spot quicksilver is 
reported, but round lots are sub- 
ject to negotiation. There is still 
a notable hesitancy in making 
future commitments because of 
uncertainty over possible changes 
in the international situation. 

Consumption of quicksilver in 
the United States during August 
totaled 3,900 flasks, a gain of 900 
flasks over July. September con- 
sumption, the trade believes, also 
was larger than that of July. 
Owing to the steady fall in prices 
ihat occurred here over the first 
half of the year, domestic pro- 
duction declined from 4,400 flasks 
in January to 2,500 flasks in Au- 
gust. 

Mexican producers have been 
embarrassed because of a growing 
shortage in flasks. Flasks have 
not been coming into the country 
from European sources, and large 
numbers of the metal containers 
are tied up because of stockpiles 
in this country. The Government’s 
stock of quicksilver exceeds two 
years’ supply at close to the peak 
rate of consumption. 


Silver 
The London market for silver 
last week was quiet and un- 
changed at 234d. The New York 
Official for foreign silver con- 
tinued at 4434 cents, with domes- 
tic at 705 cents. 


Gold 
Output of gold in South Africa 
during July was 1,040,000 ounces, 
which compares with 1,038,000 
ounces in June and _ 1,090,000 
ounces in July last year. 


Former ICC Head Dies 


Frank McManamy, for eight 
years Chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, died on 
Oct. 3 at the age of 74 years. In 
1911 Mr. MeManamy joined the 
staff of the ICC as assistant chief 
inspector of locomotives, later be- 
coming chief inspector, and in 
1918 was named to the post of As- 
sistant Director of Transportation 
of the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration. In reporting his 
death from Washington on Oct. 4, 
the New York “Times” said: 

“He had charge of construction 
of all railroad equipment from 
1920 to 1923, when the railroads. 
were under Federal control. 

“Mr. MeManamy was appointed 
a member of the ICC in 1923 and 
became its Chairman in_ 1930, 











control orders. 








covered, and November require- 
ments are about 25% filled. Thej| 


The September statistics of the 


.\serving until his retirement in 


1938.” 


was selling slightly under ceilings for the first time in several months. |American Zine Institute revealed « 
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Daily Average Crude Oil Production For Week 
Ended Oct. 7, 1944 Decreased 70,750 Barrels 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily aver- 
age gross crude oil production for the week ended Oct. 7, 1944 was 
4,691,550 barrels, a decrease of 70,750 barrels when compared with 
the record daily average output of 4,762,300 barrels reached in the 
preceding week, and a decline of 16,950 barrels from the daily aver- 
age figure recommended by the Petroleum Administration for War 
for the month of October, 1944. The current figure, however, was 
301,250 barrels per day higher than the production in the week ended 
Oct. 9, 1943. Daily output for the four weeks ended Oct. 7, 1944 aver- 
aged 4,735,800 barrels. Further details as reported by the Institute 
follow: 

Reports received from refining companies indicate that the in- 
dustry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
mately 4,506,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 14,252,000 


barrels of gaSoline; 1,271,000 barrels of kerosine; 4,706,000 barrels of 
distillate fuel oil, and 8,676,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during the 
week ended Oct. 7, 1944; and had in storage at the end of that week 
78,554,000 barrels of gasoline; 14,322,000 barrels of kerosine; 46,078,000 
barrels of distillate fuel, and 64,644,000 barrels of residual fuel oil. 
The above figures apply to the country as a whole, and do not reflect 
conditions on the East Coast. 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 
*State Actual Production 























*P. A. W. Allow- Week Change 4 Weeks Week 
Recommen-__ ables Ended from Ended Ended 
dations begin. Oct. 7, Previous Oct. 7, Oct. 9, 
Octahker Oct. 1 1944 Week 1944 1943 
Oklahoma --------- 340,000 343,000 +344,050 + 650 343,150 326,850 
ee 274,000 269,400 251,300 —26,300 272,600 265,600 
Nebraska —-__------ 1,000 Sle oe +950 + 50 900 1,750 
Panhandle Texas_-_--_ 98,800 + 100 98,750 88,100 
North Texas__--~.-- 148,800 + 1,050 148,000 138,300 
West Texas_____-_~- 492,800 —11,250 501,250 354,050 
East Central Texas_-_ 149,500 — 300 149,700 135,250 
East Texas__..____-- 371,350 + 400 371,050 368,700 
Southwest Texas_--- 334,400 — 7,350 339,900 288,150 
Coastal Texas... ._.. 537,700 — 5,350 541,700 519,350 
Total Texas__-__--~_ 2,133,000 £2,134,113 2,133,350 —22,700 2,150,350 1,891,900 
North Louisiana____- 74,050 + 1,050 74,050 81,500 
Coastal Louisiana___ 289,750 + 1,350 288,750 279,000 
Total Louisiana___ 350,000 396,000 363,800 + 2,400 362,800 360,500 
—eenggy ReuRto 
Arkansees .......-..- 78,000 80,295 80,600 — 200 80,950 78,450 
Mississippi ~_____--_~ 46,000 49,250 oo 300 47,800 47,550 
EET rien. cn net Bae 300 We 4 300 ae 
ME, ae er Pd 50 Ti 50 Weer 
Sie Sieg 205,000 193,900 —-16,600 201,200 235,900 
I 13,500 13,200 — 350 12,950 14,150 
Eastern— 
(Not incl. Ill., Ind., 

a eo 72,500 65,650 — 4,000 68,650 72,500 
Renee 25,000 24,650 — 4,100 25,600 26,500 
Michigan —___--..--. 50,000 51,900 + 2,550 50,350 54,700 
| NESS a 95,000 96,900 — 3,400 99,400 105,150 
aera... es 22,000 22,400 ere 21,000 21,400 
NTI a inn ek 8,500 9,050 + 400 9,100 7,350 
New Mexico ___-__-- 110,000 § 103,950 — 2,250 105,600 109,350 

Total East of Calif. 3,823,500 3,805,250 —73,550 3,852,750 3,619,600 
Cailifernin ok 885,000 § 886,300 + 2,800 883,050 770,700 
Total United States 4,708,500 4,691,550 —170,750 4,735,800 4,390,300 


*P.A.W. recommendations and state allowables, as shown above, represent the 
production of crude oil only, and do not include amounts of condensate and natural 
gas derivatives to be produced. 

+Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended 7:00 a.m. Oct. 5, 1944. 

tThis is the net basic allowable as of Oct. 1 Calculated on a 31-day basis and 
includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
several fields which were exempted entirely and of certain other fields for which 
shutdowns were ordered for from 1 to 15 days, the entire state was ordered shut 
down for 7 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only 
being required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed 
to a leases, a total equivalent to 7 days shutdown time during the calendar 
month. 

§Not yet available. 


CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL AND 
RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED OCT. 7, 1944 
(Figures in Thousands of barrels of 42 Gallons Each) 


Figures in this section include reported totals 
plus an estimate of unreported amounts and are 
——therefore on a Bureau of Mines basis—— 





§Gasoline 
Production 
Daily Refining atRe- Stocks {Stocks ¢Stocks 
Capacity Crude fineries Finished of Gas of Re- 
Poten- Runs to Stills Includ. andUn- Oiland sidual 
tial % Re- Daily % Op- Natural finished Distillate Fuel 
District— Rate porting Average erated Blended Gasoline Fuel Oil oil 
*Combin'd: East Coast, ; ' ' $ 
Texas Gulf, Louis- er ieee ee 
iana Gulf, North 
Louisiana-Arkansas, 
and inland Texas_. 2,518 90.3 2,280 90.5 7,046 35,573 25,237 22,670 
Appalachian— 
District Sees 130 83.9 100 76.9 301 2,211 502 252 
District No. 2__-___ 47 87.2 49 104.3 197 1,451 158 161 
Ta. aes eee --- 824 85.2 780 94.7 2,776 16,629 6,663 4,061 
Okla., Kans., Mo.__~ 418 80.2 361 86.4 1,386 6,797 2,105 1,601 
Rocky Mountain— 
District No. 3-_.-_- 13. «17.0 12° 923 35 56 14 31 
District No. 4._____ 141 58.3 97 68.8 341 1,467 407 631 
Camswenie oo. 817 89.9 827 101.2 2,170 14,370 10,992 35,227 
Total U.S. B. of M. 
basis Oct. 7, 1944-. 4,908 87.2 4,506 918 14,252 +78,554 46,078 64,644 
Total U.S. B. of M. 
basis Sept. 30, 1944 4,908 87.2 4,775 97.3 14,494 78,028 45,329 64,226 
U. S. Bur. of Mines 
basis Oct. 9, 1943__ 4,115 12,281 69,014 40,513 66,883 


*At the request of the Petroleum Administration for War. ¢Finished, 65,31 
barrels; unf , 13,238,000 barrels. tStocks at refineries, at bulk = lies Sr 
~transit and in pipe lines, §Not including 1,271,000 barrels of kerosine, 4,706,000 
barrels of gas oil and distillate fuel oil and 8,676,000 barrels of residual fuel oil 
produced dur the week ended Oct. 7, 1944, which compares with 1,396,000 barrels 
4,622,000 barrels and 9,292,000 barrels, respectively, in the preceding week and 
1,272,000 barrels, 4,760,000 barrels and 7,816,000 barrels, respectively, in the week 

Note—-Stocks of kerosine at Oct. 7, 1944, amounted to 14,322, arrels 
against 14,583,000 barrels a week earlier and 10,831,000 barrels a ar Big ya 
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Trading On New York Exchanges 


_ The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on Oct..11 
figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on the 
New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and 


the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all | 


members of these exchanges in the week ended Sept. 23, continuing 
a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commission. 
Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these figures. 

Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members 
(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended Sept. 23 (in round- 
lot transactions) totaled 1,240,272 shares, which amount was 18.41% 
of the total transactions on the Exchange of 3,368,930 shares. This 
compares with member trading during the week ended Sept. 16 of 
1,352,960 shares, or 17.53% of the total trading of 3,857,170 shares. 
On the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the week 
ended Sept. 23 amounted to 282,010 shares, or 15.34% of the total 
volume on that exchange of 919,385 shares; during the Sept. 16 week 
trading for the account of Curb members of 256,815 shares was 
12.91% of total trading of 1,051,350 shares. 


Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Stock Exchange and Round-Lot Stock 


























Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED SEPT. 23, 1944 
A. Total Round-Lot Sales: Total for week +% 
er G SONS ok ni cee ECR CA Aileen, da 113,300 
SGreer SAIS oe inctias 3,255,630 
EGET) TERE SED Re ee ORE ER | os GEO an 3,368,930 
8. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members, 
Except for the Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd-Lot 
Dealers and Specialists: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
EOE NEG ere eco nen epe)-—oee snictetinieis 335,380 
Te fice tine dnadtire ocinn  w Reka atone ee 44,660 
JOther sales... -. .- 2 == 264,620 
TEE TI ta seitisnise na eemonin pico icp mtoaipeen 309,280 9.57 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
SONI on. so sates erialinpepeniomenesae 222,330 
BES GN oo bbe in ctinetion ena dwieecerewae 11,000 
Gene BRI Ee oa dc en da ee 163,520 
IEE I an sieeve liepiinn divans een cn pended 174,520 5.89 
3. Other transactiens initiated off the floor— 
RS De is high 4 nin ben nite bee 89,735 
PS GN 5s ads deco aemuabhboae 22.190 
SGOe SANs oa en ck oc bh tea 86,837 
RE BIN a a die cca nedctimceinken 109,027 2.95 
4. Total— 
Oe oc ts Reece ee 647,445 
NS EEE are ag SS I SLR ape tangs Bein 77,850 
SORES BOGS bi old ae eee > ~weriee~ se 514,977 
Total sales__ ES Re SR ee ee 592,827 18.41 
Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and Stock 
Transactions fer Account of Members* (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED SEPT. 23, 1944 
A. Total Round-Lot Sales: Total for week t% 
Short sales__._._...- ALA ae ol sila: alr geile lctrualetie iginp cgeeon one prs 13,425 
Gio i stnisie ts snag nes Cenaibntthione aes saan 905,960 
OE MIE clic is tiptbip idan S enddininb agneenia ied 919,385 
8. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
PU ae pais cent cstienrnonablin 75,280 
Short sales______~ Bich dilasel abit dedhooelisapsnuinakec att 5,925 
Ee Pi sek einen peice aie oie eedihnecene 73,670 
2 ES SEE SLE SRR yee pa ee Rr 79,595 8.42 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
yo 8 IIE SE Se ae 38,050 
Nie oa ccs bn arse e nacenmpebibdiin abies wee 1,400 
SE sh hanc ie ip akin hetiodacnncine 22,350 
NS a ee ee 23,750 3.36 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
RR oo iis ices iihcdne em gerwae 29,980 
I Tn eee 4,000 
SCs Be ss a a ee ae 31,355 
Tees wee. as 35,355 3.56 
4. Total— 
Total purchases__ ‘eeitttiones mice 143,310 
SN TION shige. eis «ects wearin dnls Rei 11,325 
EN Ce 127,375 
IT i 5 ie aa 138,700 15.34 
C. Odd-Lot Transactions for Account of Specialists— 
UsLONIOSE. BMOTt BBIO8.W os ec cee = 0 
$Customers’ other sales... ee Ba 48,738 
Total purchases_._- a 48,738 
Total sales... -. ped ro 30,257 


*The term “members” includes all regular and associate Exchange members, their 
firms and their partners, including special partners. 

tIn calculating these percentages the total of members’ purchases and sales is 
compared with twice the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for the reason that 
the Exchange volume includes only sales. 

tRound-lot short sales which are exempted from restriction by the Commission's 
tules are included with “other sales.’’ 

§Sales marked ‘‘short exempt” are included with “other sales.” 


Commercial Paper Outstanding 
Reports received by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 


from commercial paper dealers show a total of $140,800,000 of open 
market paper outstanding on Sept. 29, 1944, the bank announced on 


Oct. 10. This compares with $140,900,000 outstanding on Aug. 31, 
1944, and $169,500,000 on Sept. 30, 1943. 
Following are the totals for the last two years: 












































1944— $ 1943— s 
EB lik innleigy tient aewtiepink 140,800,000. Sep 30_----------------~----- 169,500.000 
LS RI ARE IR ara”. 140,900,000 Aug 31 :200,000 
| RES ERR ae ES 143,660,000 duly 41-—..----_.--.--.-----. 149,800,000 
i os RES REE CIS EET 136,500,000 .. Jun. 30_.__------------------ my 

| AEST 150,700,000 May 29 am 600, 
I I sented: etetiilepsihisdiniahiraiel es 1916001008. Be ccaunsere mere at 78.900, 
| RCE SRE 194,800,000 PER Bats TRS 200,600,000 
NE i dineclinnsinnsnigagelentadibknintlti ou 213,700.000 Feb 27__- ------ 209,100,000 
Jan 31 sab 208,900,000 Jan 30. 220,400,000 

1943— 1942— 

Dee 31 --. 202,000,000 Dec 31 soiiatiertes 200,000 
Nov 30. - 203,300,000 Nov.30-_--~- a - 260,600,000 
I I iaaes e Sath raise ma ceeerp gees ie 187,800,000 Oct 31__- --- 271,400,000 





| 
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NYSE Odd-Lot Trading 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission made _ public on 
Oct. 11 a summary for the week 
ended Sept. 30 of complete figures 
showing the daily volume of stock 
transactions for odd-lot account 
of all odd-lot dealers and special- 
ists who handled odd lots on the 
New York Stock Exchange, con- 
tinuing a series of current figures 
being published by the Commis- 
sion. The figures are based upon 
reports filed with the Commis- 
sion by the odd-lot dealers and 
specialists. 

STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD- 
LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEALERS 


AND SPECIALISTS ON THE N. Y. 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


Week Ended Sept. 30, 1944 








Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers Total 
(Customers’ purchases) for Week 
Number of orders_. as dalas 15,096 
Number of shares a 423,978 
Dollar value ____- ..-. $17,658,725 
Odd-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 
(Customers’ sales) 
Number of Orders: 
Customers’ short sales “ 135 
*Customers’ other sales 15,429 
Customers’ total sales___ 15,564 
Number of Shares: 
Customers’ short sales_ 4,783 
*Customers’ other sales__ 399,519 
Customers’ total sales 404,302 
Dollar value - $14,093,222 
Round-Lot Sales by Dealers— 
Number of Shares: 
Short sales _____ det 30 
7Other sales "ty Sa BEEN 109,520 
as A i a, 109,550 
Round-Lot Purchases by Dealers: 
Number of shares___- as 141,290 


*Sales marked ‘‘short exempt” are re- 
ported with ‘‘other sales.” 

tSales to offset customers’ odd-lot orders, 
and sales to liquidate a long position which 
is less than a round lot are reported with 
“other sales.” 


—_— 


U. S. Foreign Policy 
Basis Of World Peace 


The self-interest of the United 
States requires our Government 
to have an international perspec- 
tive, Reuben B. Hays, First Vice- 
President of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland, on Oct. 10 
told members of the Rotary Club 
of Geneva. “This is clearly dem- 
onstrated,” Mr. Hays declared, 
“by our involvement in a world 
conflict for the second time in 
our generation, by the tremen- 
dous increase in speed of travel 
and communications and by the 
fact that. the domestic economy 
of nations is so interwoven that 
strain on one is reflected in 
others.” — 


Speaking on “International 
Agreements,” -with emphasis on 
proposals for an_ international 
bank arising at the Bretton Woods 
Conference last July, Mr. Hays 
said: 

“The peaceful progress of this 
country and of the world depends 
in large measure upon the foreign 
policies adopted by the United 
States. Decision as to whether 
these policies are to be forward- 
looking and dynamic, or passive 
and reactionary, depends upon 
public opinion. Whether’ the 
United States takes its place 
among the nations of the world 
or whether it again refuses to 
face realities and accepts no re- 
sponsibility for maintaining world 
peace will be determined by the 
attitude of farmers, urbanites and 
that large group who have con- 
tributed so much to American life 
—the men and women in the 
thousands of towns and yillages 
across the country. . 

“We might at this time quite 
appropriately ask ourselves, ‘will 
this war be enough to teach the 
Government of the United States 
that our interests are so inter- 
woven with those of other nations 
that we cannot live apart from 
the rest of the world, or will a 





000} third lesson be necessary?’ Could 


anything be more foolhardy. than 
for us to suffer the anguish of 
two wars and then, as a nation, 
refuse to participate in interna- 
tional agreements which are at- 





‘tempts to establish ways of liv- 
ing amicably in one world?” 








om on ms nenlagne 
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Revenue Freight Car Loadings During Week 
Ended Oct. 7, 1944 Decreased 35,057 Cars 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended Oct. 7, 1944 to- 
taled 87/,¥42 cars, the Association of American Railroads announced 
on Oct. 12. This was a decrease below the corresponding week of 
1943 of 28,415 cars, or 3.1%, and a decrease below the same week in 
1942 of 31,308 cars, or 3.4%. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week of Oct. 7 decreased 
35,057 cars, or 3.8% below the preceding week. 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 401,180 cars, a decrease of 
16,521 cars below the preceding week, and decrease of 167 cars below 
the corresponding week in 1943. 

‘ Loading of merchandise !ess than carioad lot freight totaled 108,- 
311 cars, a decrease of 1,486 cars below the preceding week, but an 
increase of 5,451 cars above the corresponding week in 1943. 

Coal loading amounted to 171,814 cars, a decrease of 8,356 cars 
below the preceding week, and a decrease of 7,480 cars below the cor- 
responding week in 1943. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 45,550 cars, a decrease 
of 4,475 cars below the preceding week and a decrease of 13,973 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1943. In the Western Districts 
alone, grain and grain products loading for the week of Oct. 7,-to- 
taled 29,847 cars, a decrease of 3,445 cars below the preceding week 
and a decrease of 11,240 cars below the corresponding week in 1943. 

Livestock loading amounted to 23,645 cars, an increase of 813 cars 
above the preceding week and an increase of 1,576 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1943. In the Western Districts alone loading 
of livestock for the week of Oct. 7 totaled 18,860 cars, an increase 
of 884 cars above the preceding week, and an increase of 1,091 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1943. 

Forest products loading totaled 42,529 cars, a decrease of 2,321 
cars below the preceding week and a decrease of 2,924 cars below 
the corresponding week in 1943. 

Ore loading amounted to 71,100 cars, a decrease of 2,321 cars be- 
low the preceding week and a decrease of 9,999 cars below the cor- 
responding week in 1943. 

Coke loading amounted to 13,813 cars, a decrease of 390 cars be- 
low the preceding week, and a decrease of 899 cars below thg cor- 
responding week in 1943. 

All districts reported decreases compared with the corresponding 
week in 1943, except the Centralwestern, and all districts reported 
decreases compared with 1942 except the Allegheny and Pocahontas. 





1944 1943 1942 

i SOCCRS OF. JANUAT ic cities 3,796,477 3,531,811 3,858,479 
4 weeks of February_..___.----.--.--. 3,159,492 3,055,725 3,122,942 
-e-weeks: Of Merino. oc ts 3,135,155 3,073,445 3,174,781 
Ee OIEO. OE MN i in samen eisheriee wm ersithininmsicnpp 4,068,625 3,924,981 4,209,907 
i. WOCRS OE RT ak tie eh tin 3,446,252 3,363,195 3,311,637 
i PG A NI ih ts 4,343.193 4,003,393 4,139,395 
In NE SN et pica 3,463,512 3,455,328 3,431,395 
_4 weeks of August__.____- 3 3,519,800 3,554,694 3,487,905 
5 .weeks of September 4,428,427 4,456,466 4,410,669 
Week of October 7 ‘ 877,942 906,357 909,250 

Total 34,298,875 33,325,395 34,056,360 


The following table is a summary of the freight carloadings for 
the separate railroads and systems for the week ended Oct. 7, 1944 
During the period 51 roads showed increases when compared ‘with 
the corresponding week a year ago. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 
(NUMBER OF CARS) WEEK ENDED OCT. 7 


. 
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Total Loads 
Railroads Total Revenue Received from 

‘ Freight Loaded Connections 
Eastern District— 1944 1943 1942 1944 1943 

REE AT ET EN RIOT 301 264 317 1,475 1,498 

Bangor & Aroostook___._...-...---- s 1,488 1,395 1,332 344 194 

I AI RNR i sinensis 6,905 6,895 6,252 14,537 15,486 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville___-- 1,188 1,444 1,479 2,044 2,153 

Central Indiana______.-.~_- Oe DEERE 25 54 45 39 30 

EINE WOUTINGNNG i i ents 1,125 1,174 1,075 2,511 2,714 

faware & Hudson... ......~.....-... 5,751 6,297 6,259 12,704 11,379 

laware, Lackawanna & Western__-_-.- 7,997 7,705 7,486 10,648 11,440 

Detroit & Mackinac___.._...-..~-~... 415 289 839 134 115 

Detroit, Toledo & Ironton____._.-~.--- 1,860 — noe a Lae 
. gS * Aer 357 2 ’ ‘ 

es Be Pas RSS i EE 13,782 13,800 Sane en ey | 
nd Trunk Western__.........-~---. 3,685 3,761 43: Y 7, 

Sanigh & Hudson River.__..........-.-. 171 206 176 2,336 2,524 

Lehigh & New England________-_-~--- 2,099 2,139 1,713 1,686 1,867 

EE LE IE LR, 8,842 8,916 8,207 12,998 15,575 

NS RIES. ISLE AR ANT Sa a 2,398 2,432 2,461 3,420 3,037 

Monongahela_______-.---- i BOs cK 5,404 6,218 6,125 335 481 

SERS SE SERRE ic SSP pape Ee meee 2,701 2,323 2,407 20 40 
‘ew York Central Lines____-__------- 51,326 54,580 49,893 55,973 55,743 
oa, Wy ae. Ob eeerefore.... 1... 9,488 9,904 9,636 17,982 20,374 

Wew York, Ontario & Western___----~-. 1,184 1,464 1,137 2,960 2,549 

York, Chicago & St. Louis___----- 6,400 7,100 8,298 15,002 17,531 
. Y., Susquehanna & Western__-_--~-- 504 zs 683 2 422 2,235 2,223 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie_______---~-~--. 7,738 7,907 7,870 9,431 8,155 

ae peeweeette io oe 5,462 5,557 5,792 7,542 7,391 

Pittsburg & Shawmut___-.__--------- 754 1,130 779 19 10 

Pittsburg, Shawmut & North__.------- 307 409 418 241 (lt 316 

Pittsburgh & West Virginia___--~----- 1,108 1,165 1,031 2,748 2,974 

TT ae aia ah cemnene 389 385 403 1,241 1,104 

DMR ona ee i ens 5,282 6,851 6,166 13,052 13,979 

eling & Lake Erie__.....--------- 5,410 5,516 5,668 4,414 4,448 
OTR. os i ee enon -. 161,846 170,134 162,649 227,587 237,005 

SaaS a = 

Allegheny District— 

Akron, Canton & Youngstown____--~--. 729 830 733 1,440 1,286 
Baltimore & Ohio___--._-...-_-------. 46,587 44,859 40,384 28,800 29,422 
mer & Lake Erie______..---.---. 5,672 6,081 6,855 1,848 1,863 
uffalo Creek & Gauley_____------~-- 275 305 336 q 4 

Samopria é& Indiana_.._...._-._.-....- 1,647 1,758 1,862 4 8 

Central R. R:; of New Jersey_.—---~-~-- 6,646 7,102 7,344 20,564 21,738 

Mornwall______....._..-----...--.-- - 534 674 718 60 72 

Cumberland & Pennsylvania__.--.~--- 202 229 244 13 il 

Ligonier Valley__- then 101 143 131 47 37 

Zong Island __---~...---..------------ 1,547 1,543 1,365 3,707 3,937 

nn-Reading Seashore Lines___-.~_-. 1,992 1,988 1,960 2,304 2,833 
mnsylvania System___-.__-_----~-~-. 86,364 86,146 84,827 65,537 62,697 

Reading Co._ as 15,128 15,324 15,517 29,584 28,463 

Maton (Pittsburgh) _................. 19,269 21,223 21,156 6,396 8,148 

Western Maryland___- 4,030 4,065 3,888 12,840 12,220 

= etal... 190,723 192,270 187,320 173,151 172,740 

; = 
Pocahontas District— 

Chesapeake & Ohio 29,084 28,656 28,038 13,886 15,209 
orfolk & Western 21,708 22,369 22,448 8,048 6,863 
irgintan 4,406 4,525 4,530 2,303 2,527 

' Fotal 55,198 55,550 55,016 24,237 24599 
























































Total Loads 
Railroads Total Revenue Received. from 
Freight Loaded Connections 
Southern Disirict— 1944 1943 1942 1944 1943 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern______. 340 329 314 348 423 
Atl. & W. P.—W. R. R. of Ala__._____— ; 863 717 779 2,710 2,805 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast______-_. 817 707 769 1,339 1,102 
Atlantic Cosat Eine. = 11,593 10,897 10,848 10,519 9,785 
Central of Geartia.: |. 2.4.2. 3.799 3,866 4,276 4,183 4,751 
Charleston & Western Carolina_______ 459 431 382 1,598 1,337 
oN ER Re as aoe 1,685 1,676 1,800 3,147 2,675 
Columbus & Greenville... __- One 291 353 566 298 189 
Durham & Southern__._______ 166 144 122 774 651 
Ee CR eee! Oa eee 865 1,075 865 1,344 1,381 
Gainesville Midiand____.____..______. 51 49 39 116 10€ 
Be SR SES IESE i ie ROD 1,249 1,188 1,460 2,371 3,285 
GCieergia & Pieridae... 384 402 360 734 572 
Gust, Biomien Gy Omen 4,510 4.329 4,887 4,133 4,546 
Miinois Central System___.._________- 28,353 30,359 32,205 18,283 17,685 
Louisville & Nashville__.._.. _-§___ 25,522 25,873 25,827 11,825 12,592 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah__________-_ 174 189 240 896 680 
Mississippi Central__...____- pee ee 372 239 214 665 401 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L._______ 3,234 3,714 3,837 4,510 4,784 
onewee mouiern ws 1,144 1,161 1,297 1,786 1,977 
Piedmont Northern ___________ Boerne eer 400 382 321 1,558 1,265 
Richmond, Fred: & Potomac____.___ ~~ 337 425 597 9,468 9,698 
Seahoard- Air. Line... 9,236 9,911 10,116 9,222 8,548 
ee SEIT ETD 24,423 23,508 24,170 25,298 24,138 
Tensiesseé Central... .____. 492 553 ~ 540 845 914 
Winston-Salem Southbound________~_-. 160 154 130 1,178 983 
| aa 120,919 122,622 126,761 119,148 117,272 
—_— 
Northwestern District— 
Chicago & North Western____._______. 20,282 23,340 22,974 15,210 15,978 
Chicago Great Western______.._____-_. 2,479 3,168 2,522 3,655 3,526 
Chicago, Milw., St. P. & Pac._____.__-. 22,615 23,816 23,293 11,186 11,821 
Chicago; St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha__--. 3,507 4,317 3,943 4,402 4,605 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range___-___-_ 26,111 28,166 28,116 221 191 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic______. 743 1,095 992 518 571 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern_____..__._____ 9,063 8,633 10,410 10,089 11,316 
Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & South—______- 434 498 551 61 94 
Ceeat Norther. oh. ck 24,221 28,720 29,240 6,623 5,910 
Green Bay & Western________________ 600 660 572 1,033 1,081 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming___________ 1,673 1,750 2,263 84 37 
Minneapolis & St. Louis_____________ x 1,860 2,633 2,421 3,164 2,864 
Minn., St. Paul & S. S. M.____________ 5 7,332 8,078 8,460 2,999 3,149 
DORR Wa ink ic iia oc Bad eaiceace 13,921 14,550 14,684 6,536 6,034 
Spokane International__.____-_______ 226 123 252 489 431 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle____..____ 2,347 2,646 2,784 3,488 3,462 
DORR inks nadie -. 137,414 152,193 153,477 69,758 71,076 
Central Western District— 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe System_____--- 24.937 23,635 24,928 17,404 14,984 
Fe RSIS 7 ORR ee nk, SF Roth REN 3,275 3,260 3,640 4,696 4,030 
Bingham & Gartieid.. 441 487 515 67 89 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy____-____. 20,267 21,897 23,122 14,467 13,166 
Chicago & Illinois Midland___________. 2,892 3,066 2,497 955 910 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.__..___. 12,779 12,709 13,378 13,933 13,002 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois__._.._______ 2,871 2,702 3,038 5,690 5,851 
Colorado & Southern___..___________. 889 1,240 1,230 3,101 2,793 
Denver & Rio Grande Western ________ 5,225 4,801 5,335 7,929 5,854 
Oenver é Geit Lake... 948 551 1,026 33 17 
Fort Worth & Denver City____________ 895 1,497 1,502 2,219 1,804 
I 2,196 2,096 1,970 2,353 2,243 
Sp See Na Re ae 1,258 1,189 1,385 667 494. 
Nevada Northern... 1,605 2.013 2,219 89 142 
North Western Pacific__._.._._.._____. 1,392 1,152 1,151 854 772 
Peoria & Pekin Union__._____________ 17 10 19 0 if 
Southern Pacific (Pacific)__._________ 33,767 32,631 33,595 14,720 14,761 
Toledo, Peoria & Western____________. 257 329 394 2,194 1,828 
Union Pacific System___......2:_____ Se, 20,984 20,457 21,027 20,042 18,657 
hag ABER ESE MTG Ds gee 421 60) 687 6 6 
Western Pacific___ 2,477 2,239 2,480 5,256 5,02C 
- | pene. 139,794 138,570 145,198 116,075 106,423 
= 
Southwestern District— 
Burlington-Rock Island_____...___-_ he 726 350 804 424 168 
Coles SO ROO 5,079 5,642 4,700 2.490 3,143 
International-Great Northern________. 2,520 2,486 3,974 3,751 3,502 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf___________ 358 261 423 1,141 1,183 
Kansas City Southern____________.__. 4,736 5,734 5,157 2,994 2,977 
Louisiana & Arkansas___.-._..._____. 3,766 3,108 3,637 2,481 2,559 
Litehfield & Madison__....._._.___._. 300 326 258 1,275 1,558 
SI I ike ds oe a mea 715 699 946 496 304 
Missouri & Arkansas.._..._.________. 149 170 225 375 496 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines___..___- 6,270 6,286 5,992 5,348 6,341 
Miiseour? Pacific. 0. 17,778 18,323 20,411 19,902 19,320 
Quanah Acme & Pacific_....__._____ oi 62 72 101 294 279 
St. Louis-San Francisco___-___._.____ 9,831 9,660 10,416 8,984 10,724 
St. Louis Southwestern___.___________ 3,349 3,166 3,627 6,266 6,538 
Texas & New Orleans_....._......--_. 10,893 13,625 13,307 5,664 5,413 
Fee SER MERE a Rie EEE a geese 5,396 4,990 4,676 7,581 6,563 
Wichita Falls & Southern__..._______. 84 99 153 58 52 
Weatherford M. W. & N. W.__---___--. 36 21 22 27 27 
Total lech 72,048 75,018 78,829 69,551 71,147 
=— = 





Note—Previous year’s figures revised. 


Weekly Statistics Of Paperboard Industry 


We give herewith latest figures received by us from the National 
Paperboard Association, Chicago, Ill., in relation to activity in the 
paperboard industry. 


The members of this Association represent 83% of the total 
industry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 


cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 
figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total 
industry. 


STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 
Unfilled 











Orders Production Orders Percent of Activity 
Period Received Tons Remaining 

1944—-Week Ended Tons Tons Current Cumulative 
Ra Peale ac ae 152,954 155,170 544,454 95 95 
ONae Wea ee 145,317 98,235 586,379 60 94 
i CE OE TOE BAITED 145,775 147,478 586,103 91 94 
July 22 i 157,041 152,402 590,263 94 ¥4 
PEN ie Ala oe dich beings ion 139,743 157,720 570,626 96 94 
SE ae 195,161 160,568 604,299 96 94 
SERIES ee siecle 140,338 158,849 585,316 96 94 
IO Bi ih esate einen cnepavicies 136,936 155,516 562,744 95 94 
August 26 ea ian 128,596 156,921 534,174 96 94 
September. 2.-.......... 173,065 155,820 549,114 97 94 
September 9... ......-. 131,988 123,758 554,352 80 94 
September 16 ____--~ aan eee 129,481 158,178 525,730 97 94 
September 23........... 125,258 161,114 486,818 96 94 
Geptember 30............ 160,952 159,114 482,896 95 94 
IPI 3° Wass tnetink coicihis soin cone 217,096 158,946 541,424 96 94 


Notes—Unfilled orders of the prior week, plus orders received, less production, do 
not necessarily equal the unfilled orders at the close. Compensation for delinquent 


pig a gee made for or filled from stock, and other items made necessary ust- 
ments. 


orders. y 


NYSE Short Interest 
Lower On Sept. 29 


The New York Stock Exchange 
‘announced on Oct. 11 that the 
short interest as of the close of 
business on the Sept. 29 settle- 
ment date, as compiled from in- 
formation obtained by the New 
York Stock Exchange from its 
members and member firms, was 
1,275,708 shares, compared with 
1,283,555 shares on Aug. 31, both 
totals excluding short positions 
carried in the odd-lot accounts of 
all odd-lot dealers. As of the Sept. 
29 settlement date, the total short 
interest in all odd-lot dealers’ ac- 
counts was 32,213 shares, com- 
pared with 36,992 shares on Aug. 
31. The Exchange’s announce- 
ment added: 


Of the 1,242 individual stock is- 
sues listed on the Exchange on 
Sept. 29, there were 59 issues in 
which a short interest of 5,000 or 
more shares existed, or in which 
a change in the short position of 
2,000 or more shares occurred dur- 
ing the month. 


The number of issues in which a 
short interest was reported as of 
Sept. 29, exclusive of odd-lot deal- 
er’s short positions, was 681 com- 
pared with 680 on Aug. 31. 


In the following tabulation is 
shown the short interest existing 
at the close of the last business 
day for the last 12 months: 


1943— 


on So EE A OEE 761,827 
9 Oe ES AS in 729,291 
UE; We sa a ee 730,166 
BONG. Ghee. cc. wee 737,042 
1944— 
Ot TEs os oS Ce 847,335 
WOO Rie ee ie cca 960,617 
Beat: Dhak iki ean ane 1,028,480 
RW. Fee kb wninds. bie 1,090,581 
DORe Misael ae 1,181,293 
WO ON sGaicws.. whe ek 1,287,970 
CU Bh cick kook 1,327,641 
MONE FER oii aati nae 1,283,555 
DOES. SO cin babaneivinens arcs 1,275,709 





Living Costs Down 
Slightly In September 


Living costs for the average 
family of wage earners and lower- 
salaried clerical workers in the 
United States declined one-tenth 
of 1% from August to September, 
according to the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, which on 
Oct. 13 also said: 

“Increases of 0.2% in the cost 
of clothing, and sundries were 
more than offset by a drop of 0.4% 
in food costs. Housing and fuel 
and light were unchanged. 





“Living costs in ‘September 
were 18% higher than a year 
ago. 


“Purchasing power of the dol- 
lar, in terms of 1923 goods, was 
95.2 cents in September. In Sep- 
tember, 1943, it was 97.0 cents.” 





Lumber Movement. Week 
Ended Oct. 7, 1944 


According to the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, lumber shipments of 504 
mills reporting to the National 
Lumber Trade Barometer were 
4.9% below production for the 
week ended Oct. 7, 1944. In the 
same week new orders of these 
mills were 2.9% less than produc- 
tion. Unfilled order files of the 
reporting mills amgunted to 100% 
of stocks. For reporting softwood 





lent to 39 days’ production at the 
current rate, and gross stocks are 
equivalent to 36 days’ production. 

For the year-to-date, shipments 
of reporting identical mills ex- 
ceeded production by 3.0%: or- 
ders by 6.1%. 


Compared to the average corre- 
sponding week of 1935-39, pro- 


duction of. reporting mills was 
16.8% greater; shipments were 
13.7% greater, and orders were 
15.5% greater. 











mills, unfilled orders are equiva-. 
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Items About Banks, Trust Companies 


At the regular meeting of the 
board of directors of The National 
City Bank of New York on Oct. 
17 Russell T. Jacobus was ap- 
pointed Assistant Vice-President. 
He started as messenger in the 
bank in 1917 and since 1931 has 
been Assistant Cashier in the 
Comptrolier’s Division. At the 
same meeting John C. Macy was 
appointed Assistant Cashier. 





Harold H. Helm, Vice-President 
of the Chemical 


a director of the Home Insurance 
Company, New York. 





At their monthly meeting on 
Oct. 10, the board of directors of 
the Federation Bank & Trust Co. 
of New York elected William L. 
Maxson a director of the bank. 
Mr. Maxson is President of the 
W. L. Maxson Corp. 





Archibald C. Falconer, Senior 


Vice-President of Manufacturers | 


‘Trust Co., New York, died on 


Oct. 13 at his home in Port Wasb- | 


ington, L. L., after a long illness. 
He was 59 years old. Mr. Falconer, 
who was born in November, 1884, 
in Sherbrook, Nova Scotia, began 
his banking career with the Com- 
mercial Bank of Windsor, Canada, 


in 1902, and when that bank was) 


merged with the Union Bank of 
Halifax, he continued with the 
iatter institution. In 1904, he be- 
eame affiliated with the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce as head of the 
Credit Department. Some time 
iater, Mr. Falconer came to New 
York as Senior Vice-President of 
the Citizens Central National 
Bank of New York. He left that 
bank in 1910 to organize the 
Credit Department of Goldman, 
Sachs & Co., where he remained 
for 11 years, specializing in for- 
eign credits. Mr. Falconer became 
affiliated with Manufacturers 
‘Trust Co. in 1921. For a time he 
was in charge of the bank’s West 
Side office at Eighth Avenue, cor- 
ner of 34th Street, and later was 
placed in charge of the bank’s 
Fifth Avenue office at Fifth Ave- 
nue, corner 43rd Street. Subse- 
quently he was named Senior 
Vice-President at the bank’s prin- 
cipal office. Mr. Falconer was 
also President and Director of the 
Utility Service Corp. 


Harvey Edward Fisk, retired 
New York banker, died on Oct. 8; 
he was 88 years of age. Advices 
from Trenton, N. J., to the New 
York “Times” reporting his death 
said in part: 

He was eldest and only surviv- 
ing son of Harvey Fisk, who 
founded the banking house 
Fisk & Hatch in 1862 and helped 
the Union finance the Civil War. 
For many years he was associated 
with his brother, the late Pliny 
Fisk, an outstanding investment 
banker before the first World 
War, in the management of their 
father’s firm. 

Mr. Fisk was born in Jersey 
Cily. He was graduated from 
Princeton University in 1877 and 
immediately joined the firm of 
Fisk & Hatch. In 1885 the firm 
was reorganized and became Har- 
vey Fisk & Sons.: Mr. Fisk spe- 
cialized in railroad securities. 

In 1898 he resigned from the 
family’s concern and a year later 
formed a partnership with the 
late George H. Robinson for in- 
westment banking purposes. The 
firm of Fisk & Robinson was dis- 
solved in 1914 and three years 
_Jater Mr. Fisk joined the Bankers 
Trust Co. as a research writer. 


He specialized in the prepara- 
tion of pamphlets and books on 
public finance and, in one book, 
calculated that the total direct ex- 
penditure for the first World War 
amounted to $223,000,000,000. He 
remained with the Bankers Trust 
until his retirement in 1930. 








William R. Morrison, Vice- 
President of the East River Sav- 
ings Bank of New York, died Oct. 


16 after a brief illness. A native of' 


Bank & Trust| 
Co., New York, has been elected | 


‘New York City, he was born in 
| 1888. Mr. Morrison joined the East 
| River Savings Bank staff as a 
| Vice-President in September, 1934 
,and since that time had been in 
| charge of the bond investment di- 
vision. Prior to that he was a 
| Vice-President of the National 
| City Company starting as an of- 
fice boy, becoming head of the 
'bond trading department in 1916, 
and Vice-President in 1934. 





Joseph W. Catharine, prominent 
'in the real estate field and civic 
| leader of Brooklyn, N. Y., died on 
'Oct. 9; he was 58 years of age. 
| After being with the Crown Cor- 
dial & Extract Co. of New York 
for a short time in 1905, Mr. Cath- 
arine joined: the D. & M. Chaun- 
i'cey Real Estate Co. of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., in whieh he was succes- 
sively Assistant Treasurer, Secre- 
tary, Vice-President, and finally 
in 1935, becoming President of 
ithe company. 

From the New York “Times” 
of Oct. we take the following: 


‘“‘He was a past President of the 
Real Estate Boards of the State 
of New York, a trustee of the 
Brooklyn Savings Bank, member 
of the advisory board of the Chase 
National Bank, Hamilton Trust 
branch; a director of the Home- 
land Insurance Company, a direc- 
_tor of the Home Title Guaranty 
'Co. and a director of the Towers 
| Hotel Corp. 


| “Mr. Catharine was also a direc- 
‘tor of the Brooklyn Real Estate 
| Exchange, Ltd.; a past Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Brooklyn Real Estate 

Board, a director of the Brooklyn 
'Chamber of Commerce, a director 
|of the Brooklyn Downtown Asso- 
|ciation, a director of Polytechnic 
| Institute of Brooklyn, a member 
of the American Institute of Real 
'Estate Appraisers, a member of 
|the Long Island Society of Real 
_Estate Appraisers and a member 
of the Real Estate Board of New 
| York.” 











| Arthur H. Brown, Treasurer of 
ithe Fitchburg Savings Bank of 
| Fitchburg, Mass., and a member 
of the Chamber of Commerce, 
died on Oct. 4. Mr. Brown was 
also a director of the Fitchburg 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., and 
former President of the Rotary 
Club. 





At a meeting of the directors 
of the National Bank of Com- 
merce & Trust Co. of Providence, 
R. I., on Oct. 2, Clarence H. Rison, 
newly elected Treasurer of Grin- 
nell Corp. of that city and former 
| President of the Rhode Island 





¢; Association of Credit Men, was 


‘elected to the board of the bank. 





Horace K. Corbin, President of 
Fidelity Union Trust Co., Newark, 
N. J., announced on Oct. 16 fol- 
lowing the October meeting of 
the board of directors, a retire- 
ment of $1,000,000 of preferred 
stock. The board also approved 
an addition to the surplus account 
of $1,000,000. Following the action 
of Oct. 16 the capital of the bank 
is: preferred stock, . $1,000,000; 
common stock, $4,000,000; surplus, 
$9,000,000, and undivided profits, 
approximately $2,900,000. 








Walter C. Janney, President of 
the investment banking firm of 
Janney & Co., of Philadelphia, 
Pa., died on Oct. 11; he was 68 
years of age. In 1911 Mr. Janney 
joined the banking house of Mont- 
gomery, Clothier & Tyler, which 
became Janney & Co., with Mr. 
Janney at its head in 1921. 

During the First World War Mr. 
Janney served as Executive Man- 
ager of the Liberty Loan cam- 
paigns in the Third (Philadelphia) 
Federal Reserve District. He held 
directorates in a number of com- 
panies and was Chairman of the 
finance committee and a trustee 
of the Museum of Art, a member 
of the board of managers of Hav- 
erford College and a director of 


Bryn Mawr Hospital. 





Section, 


P. Thomas, President, 
jointly sponsoring the conference. 
The six American delegates are: 
Winthrop W. Aldrich, Chairman 
: sg board, Chase National Bank, 
Curtis E. Calder, President, 
American & Foreign Power Com- 
pany, Inc., New York. 

Henry F. Grady, President, 
American President: Lines, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Edward C. Riley, Vice-President, 
General Motors Corp., and Gen- 
eral Manager of General Motors 
Overseas Division. 

Harper Sibley, Manager, Sibley 
Farms, operating in Illinois, New 
York and California. 

George W. Wolf, President, U.S. 
Steel Export Co., N. Y. 

The six American delegates are 
proceeding to choose advisers and 
technical experts. They will deal 
with an agenda at the Interna- 
tional Business Conference which 
already includes: Commercial vol- 
icy of nations, currency relations 
among nations, industrialization 
in new areas, transportation and 
communieation, raw materials, 
cartels, and encouragement and 
protection of investments. 


The Conference has been in 
preparation since early this year, 
when the four sponsoring organi- 
zations first proposed to bring to 
the United States the outstanding 
representatives of business of the 
United and neutral nations of the 





the Mellon National Bank of Pitts- 
burgh, held on Oct. 9, H. 6b. hig- 
gins, President of the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., was elected a 
director. Mr. Higgins is also 
President of Pittsburgh Corning 
Corp. and a director of the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co., A. M. 
Byers Co., Montour Railroad, and 
a trustee of the Dollar Savings 
Bank. University of Pittsburgh 
and Elizabeth Steel Magee Hos- 
pital. Shortly after graduating 
from Harvard in 1904, he became 
associated with the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., where he has 
spent his entire business career. 





J. Frank White, President of the 
National Bank of Washington, of 
Washington, D. C., announced on 
Oct. 3 the promotion of Salvador 
J. Cosimano and R. Bruce Keiner 
as Assistant Cashiers. Both have 
been with the bank 26 years. 





In celebration of the 70th anni- 
versary of the Farmers & Mech- 
anics Savings Bank of Minneap- 
olis, Minn., the employees and 
trustees of the bank held a dinner 
on Oct. 9. According to the Min- 
neapolis “Journal” the principal 
speaker was Frank P. Bennett, Jr.. 
of Boston, editor of the “United 
States Investor.” financial weekly. 

Coincident. with the annivers- 
ary, bank officials announced that 
deposits went over the $100.000,- 
000 mark shortly after the bank 
opened on the day of the anni- 
versary. : 





William Alexander Bog, Vice- 
President of the Bank of Mon- 
treal, Montreal, Canada, died on 
Oct. 7 at the age of 81 years. The 
Montreal “Gazette” of Oct. 9 in 
reporting his death, said: 


ing circles, Mr. Bog entered the 
Bank of Montreal in 1881 in his 
native town, Picton, Ont. He had 
been Vice-President of the bank 
since 1936 and prior to that was 
general manager. He was a direc- 
tor of the Royal Trust Co. and 
was on the Canadian board of the 
Standard Life Assurance Co. of 
Edinburgh, Scotland, and a trustee 





. +0f the Royal Victoria Hospital.” 


Aldrich And Five Others Named Delegates | 
To International Business Conference On Post-War Jobs 


The six delegates who are to represent the economic interests of 
the United States at the International Business Conference in Novem- 
ber, have been chosen by Eliot Wadsworth, Chairman, American 
International Chamber of Commerce; 
President, Chamber of Commerce of the United States; Robert Gay- 
lord, President, National Association of Manufacturers, and Eugene | 


Erie A. Johnston, 





National® 
Foreign Trade Council, who are! world, to prepare the restoration 


At a meeting of the board of, 


“Prominent in Montreal bank-. 





and enlargement of international 
trade. 

In prompt recognition that in- 
ternational trade is a major factor 
in long-run prosperity here and 
elsewhere, some 34 nations have 
already replied that they will each 
have up to six delegates here 
when the International Business 
Conference meets ‘in the West- 
chester Country Club, Rye, N. Y.., 
Nov. 10 through 18, with a con- 
cluding luncheon in New York, 
Nov. 20. 

The organization of the Con- 
ference is in the hands of a com- 
mittee representing the four spon- 
soring bodies. They have estab- 
lished a staff office for the Inter- 
national Business Conference at 
10 Rockefeller Plaza, under the 
direction of Reginald Orcutt, Vice- 
President for Overseas, Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Co. 


Wallace Hits Wali St. 


Full post-war employment can- 
not be maintained by “giving the 
'green light to Wall Street,” said 
| Vice-President Henry A. Wallace 
on Oct. 15 at Gary, Indiana, ac- 
cording to United Press dis- 
|patches from there on that day, 
| which continued: 
| “That’s Taftism,” he told a rally 
sponsored by the Lake County, 
\Ind., Democratic organization. 
'“That reminds me of the bird who 
flies with his head backward, sees 
| where he’s been but doesn’t know 
where he’s going, and I suggest 
|that bird might serve as the new 
|'symbol for the Republican Party.” 


He said that although 80% of 
|'the job must be done by private 
‘industry, Government funds 
should be used “if there is any 
indication of unemployment.” 

Charging that the job of con- 
verting to war manufacture was 
done by labor, Government and 
“certain enlightened leaders of 
industry” Gezspite those who 
wanted to hold it back, he said: 

“Industry was very patriotic, 
‘but it was also very mindful of 
‘the dollar.” 








italy Supplied With Dollars Equal To Pay Of 
U. S. Troops And To Finance Purchases Here 


Apnouncement that the United States is making available to 
the Italian Government dollars equivalent to the Italian lire issued 
to pay American troops in Italy, was made on Oct. 10 by President 
Roosevelt, who said that the dollars “will be used by the Italian 
Government to pay for essential civilian supplies purchased in this 
country for use in liberated Italy.” The President also stated that 


“this step was taken after consul-© 





tation with the British Govern- 
ment, which has also been pro- 
viding essential civilian supplies 
to the Italians and will continue 
to provide its share of an agreed 
program of such supplies buc un- 
der different financial arrange- 
ments.” 


The President’s statement, as 
given in Washington advices to 
the New York “Times” follows: 


“I have today approved the rec- 
ommendation of the Secretaries of 
State, Treasury and War and of 
the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
trator that the United States Gov- 
ernment currently make available 
to the Italian Government the 
dollars equivalent to the Italian 
lire issued up to now and here- 
after as vay to United States 
troops in Italy. 


“The dollar proceeds of remit- 
tances made by individuals in 
this country to friends and rela- 
tives in Italy are also being made 
available to the Italian Govern- 
ment, as are the dollar proceeds 
of any products exported by Italy 
to this country. 


“It has been our intention to 
make available to the friendly 


western European countries dol-. 


lars equivalent to the local cur- 
rency issued as pay to American 
troops in their territory. This 
policy differs from that to be ap- 
plied in the case of Italy, since 
in. the latter case it is subject 


‘to ‘special restrictions reserved to 


the United States in connection 
with the final peace settlement. 


“The dollars made available to 
Italy will be used by the Italian 
Government to pay for essential 
civilian supplies purchased in this 
country for use in liberated Italy. 
The United States Army has sup- 
plied substantial amounts of cer- 
tain essential civilian goods, such 


as food, clothing and medical sup- 


plies, as a necessary part of mili- 
tary operations,.in Italy. The 
funds which I am now making 
available will enable the Italian 
Government, under the control of 
appropriate Allied authorities, to 
obtain in this country other es- 
sential civilian supplies and to 
continue to obtain essential sup- 
plies after the United States Army 


program ceases. 
“This step has been taken after 
consultation with the British Gov- 


ernment, which has also been pro- 
viding essential civilian supplies 
to the Italians and will continue 
to provide its share of an agreed 
program of such supplies, but un- 
der different financial arrange- 
ments. 


“The Fascist dictatorship which 
led Italy into war against the 
United States and the other United 
Nations has been overthrown. To- 
day the Italian people are co- 
operating with the United Nations 
forces in driving the Germans 
from Italy. Our soldiers, sailors 
and airmen are welcomed and as- 
sisted by the civilian population 
in Italy wherever they go. Italian 
troops are joined with our forces 
at the front. And, behind the Ger- 
man- lines, Italian partisans are 
heroically giving their lives in the 
struggle. 

“It is to our interests that Italy 
be able to contribute as fully as 
possible to the winning of final 
victory. While the reestablish- 
ment of Italy as a free, indepen- 
dent and self-supporting nation 
must be primarily the responsi- 
bility of the Italian people them- 
selves, it is also to our interest 
that the Italian people be given 
the opportunity to obtain and pay 
for the necessities they need from 
us if they are to be able to help 
themselves.” 

From the “Times” advices we 
also quote: 

“Coincidentally with this an- 
nouncement, the War Department 
said that shipments of clothing, 
vitamins and medical supplies for 
the relief of the civilian popula- 
tion in the liberated areas of Italy |' 
had already begun. The collection 
of the relief goods, it explained, is 
being made by American Relief 
for Italy, Inc. 


“Shipments, the War Depart- 
ment added, are being wae in 
Army ships when space is avail- 
able. The warehousing and dis- 
tribution are being handled by an 
Italian committee named by My- 
ron C. Taylor. The shipments thus 
far, the War Department reported, 
have included 35,000 bales of sal- 
vaged clothing, 498 cases of new 
clothing, 1,722 cases of shoes, 3,128 
cases of vitamins and food supple- | 
ments and 170 cases of medical! 
supplies.” 
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